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Various important works, published in the present century, 
have familiarized the world with the annals of Paris, London, 
and Edinburgh. Although the literary antiquaries of those 
cities have been actively employed in placing their local his- 
tory, in an attractive form, wie the public, no attempt has 
hitherto been made amongst us to emulate the labors of the 
authors of Les Rues de Paris,” or the “ Handbook of Lon- 
don,” by producing a work of similar character on the Irish 
metropolis. ‘To render such a production of value and impor- 
tance, a considerable amount of investigation should be com- 
bined with an accurate knowledge of the general history of 
the country, and an acquaintance with subjects relative to 
which information is most difficult to be acquired at the pre- 
sent day. Such are details of the various important events of 
which the metropolis of a nation necessarily becomes the 
scene, illustrations of the state of society at divers epochs, ac- 
counts of localities once the favored resort of the people of 
past generations, but now converted to far different uses ; no- 
tices of places in the city distinguished by their connexion _ 
with eminent natives ; together with many other matters of 
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more than local interest, which, although generally unre- 
corded by contemporary authors and subsequent compilers, 
still serve more forcibly to illustrate the literary and social 
progress of a country than the elaborate treatises of philo- 
sophic historians. The acknowledged difficulty of obtaining 
accurate information on such points has evidently obstructed 
the production of any important contribution to the history of 
the streets of Dublin. Hence, those writers who have even 
incidentally touched on this subject, instead of relying on the 
result of patient research among our manuscript and printed 
documents, especialiy the ephemeral and rare publications of 


the ancient local press, have in general based their statements 


on the credit of tradition, which, although a valuable adjunct 
to more stable testimony, is too frequently delusive to com- 
mand the implicit confidence of the accurate investigator. In 
the present and subsequent papers we trust to demonstrate 
how far documentary evidence may be brought together from 
various authentic though obscure sources, to illustrate a de- 
partment of our local history which has been hitherto suffered 
to remain a total blank, It is not, however, our intention to 
confine ourselves to an arid and.meagre catalogue of names 
and dates. As far as practicable, we propose to enter on the 
details of many literary and historic points, connected with the 
various localities of the city, which have been either totally 
omitted or superficially treated of by former writers. 

To illustrate our remarks on this subject, we have selected a 
portion of the metropolis, which, from its present appearance, 
would at first appear likely to afford but a small proportion of 
interesting recollections. 

Stretching in a semicircular line from the hill, on a 
pare of which the Castle of Dublin is erected, stands 

‘ishamble-street, so called from having been the locality 
where fish was anciently exposed for sale to the citizens. 
So early as the year 1356, we find the Government prohi- 
biting, under penalty of imprisonment, the sale of fish any- 
where in the city except in the shambles, and at a proper hour 
of the day. The forestalling of fish was carried to such an ex- 
tent at this period that the citizens were obliged to pay exor- 
bitantly for it on fast days. To remedy the evil, the King 
appointed four commissioners to supervise the various har- 
bours from Holmpatrick to Dublin, and to take special care that 
all fish was forwarded for sale direct to the fish shambles; they 
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were, moreover, empowered to enter the houses of suspected 
forestallers, and to imprison such as were thereof found guilty, 
in the Castle of Dublin. In the reign of Richard the Second 
rthe street was styled “vicus piscatorius.” A portion of it 
appears, however, to have borne the name of “ Both-stréet,” 
as, in 1421, we find mention of “le Fyshamels,” near the 
Church of St. John, Bothstret. Early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury it was called “ Fish-street,” and at that period the build- 
ings on the west side did not extend, towards Skinner-row, be- 
yond the Church of St. John. At the north end of Fishamble- 
street, in the city wall, on the Wood-quay, stood Fyan’s Castle, 
so called from that family which in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries held high offices in the city. In the seventeenth 
century this castle was known as Proutefort’s Castle, and was 
used as a state prison so late as the reign of Charles IT. 

The lower portion of the present line of street, extending 
to the Wood-quay, was anciently called St. Tullock’s-lane, 
from the Church of St. Olave, corruptly styled St. Tullock, 
which stood close to it at the end of Fishamble-street. A 
writer in the year 1587 mentions St. Tullock’s as then con- 
verted to profane uses, and adds, that— 


“In this church, in old time, the familie of the Fitz Simons was 
for the most part buried. The paroch was meared from the Crane 
castell to the fish shambles, called the Cockhill, with Preston his 
innes, and the lanes thereto adjoining, which scope is now united to 
Saint John, his paroch.” 


A fanatical Dublin author of the seventeenth century, who 
endeavoured to prove that Oliver Cromwell was a “ succourer 


. Romish clergymen,” furnishes us with the following anec- 
ote :-— 


“In August, 1649, Oliver Cromwell came with his army into 
Ireland, and brought over with him one Netterville, a Ro- 
mish priest, supposed to be a Jesuit, who at his first coming 
to Dublin obtained a billet to quarter on Matthew Nulty, mer- 
chant tailor, then living in Fishamble-street, near the Conduit 
whereon the Pillory* then stood, signed by Oliver’s own hand. 





* The pillory of the city anciently stood between Werburgh-strect 
and Fishamble-street. Sir James Ware, auditor-general and father of 
the learned writer of the same name, died suddenly as he was walking 
through Fishamble-street, in the year 1632. The Irish House of Com- 
mons, in 1634, ‘‘ordered one William Gowran, who had affronted a mem- 
ber of their House, to be carried immediately to the sheriffs of Dublin, 
who were required to cause him to be presently whipped in Fishamble- 
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Nulty wanting convenience in his then dwelling-house, furnished a 
room in an empty house of his next adjoining for Mr. Netterville ; 
where he had not lodged many days, but Nathaniel Foulks (captain 
ofthe city militia, who lived at the Horse-shoe in Castle-street) came 
to Nulty, and challenged him for entertaining a priest who daily 
said ‘Mass in bis house. Nulty (being surprised at this news) de- 
clared it was more than he knew; and therefore he speedily ac- 
quainted Netterville with wiiat the captain said; whereto he re- 
plied, ‘I am so, and my Lord General knows it; and tell all the 
town of it, and that I am here, and will say Mass every day.’ This 
Netterville was Oliver Cromwell's great companion, and dined fre- 
quently with him. He was of the family of Lord Netterville of Ire- 
land, a great scholar, and delighted much in music.”’ , 


Ilere, as early as the reigu of Charles I., was the “ London 
Tavern.”* In 1667 we find it described in an official docu- 





street, being the place where the offence was committed.” The ‘ face- 
tious Tom Echlin,” a noted Dublin wit of the early part of the last 
century, was the son of a basket-maker of Fishamble-street. 

The late James Clarence Mangan, whose poetical talents and unfor- 
tunate career are well known, was born in this street in the year 1803. 

* The ** London Tavern” appears to have been destroved by a fire 
which broke out in 1729, in the ‘‘ London Entry” between Castle-street 
and Fishamble-street, the greater part of the houses in these two streets, 
as well as in Copper-alley, close to the back of the ‘* London Entry,” 
being then built of timber or ‘‘ cage-work.” 

The iron gate of the passage through which the judges entered the 
old Four Courts of Dublin, stood about ten yards from the present west 
corner of Fishamble.street, in Skinner’s-row, now called Christ Church- 
place. ‘The widening of the upper part of the west side of Fishamble- 
street and the adjacent alterations, totally obliterated this passage, which 
was known as ‘‘Hell.’’ The following description of it appeared in a 
Dublin periodical twenty years ago :— 

‘*] remember, instead of turning to the right down Parliament-street, 
going, in my youth, straightforward under the Exchange and up Cork- 
hill, to the old Four Courts, adjoining Christ Church cathedral. I 
remember what an immense crowd of cars, carriages, noddies, and sedan 
chairs beset our way as we struggled on between Latouche’s and 
Gleadowe's Banks in Castle-street—what a labour it was to urge on our 
way through Skinner-row—I remember looking up to the old cage-work 
wooden house that stood at the corner of Castle-street and Werburgh- 
street, and wondering why, as it overhung so much, it did not fall 
down—and then turning down Fishamble-street, and approaching the 
Four Courts, that then existed, through what properly was denominated 
Christ Church Yard, but which popularly was called Hell. This was 
certainly a very profane and unseemly soubriquet, to give to a place that 
adjoined a Cathedral whose name was Christ Church; and my young 
mind, when I first entered there, was struck with its unseemliness. Yes ; 
and more especially, when over the arched entrance there was pointed 
out to me the very image of the devil, carved in oak, and not unlike 
one of those hideous black figures that are still in Thomas-street, hung 
over Tobacconists’ doors. This locale of Hell, and this representation of 
his satanic majesty, were fampus in those days even beyond the walls of 
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ment, as “a timber house slated, a base court, a back building 
more backward, and a small garden in Fishamble-street.” 
In this tavern, Joseph Damer, the noted usurer, kept his 


‘office till his death in 1720. In a contemporary elegy we are 


told :— 


“ He walk’d the streets, and wore a threadbare cloak ; 
He dined and supp’d at charge of other folk : 

And by his looks, had he held out his palms, 

He might be thought an object fit for alms. 

So, to the poor if he refused his pelf, 

He used them full as kindly as himself. 

Where’er he went, he never saw his betters ; 

Lords, knights, and squires, were all his humble debtors ; 
And under hand and seal, the Irish nation 

Were forced to owe to him their obligation. 

Oh! London Tavern thou hast lost a friend, 

Though in thy walls he ne’er did farthing spend ; 

He touch’d the pence when others touch’d the pot; 
The hand that sign’d the mortgage paid the shot.” 


This man’s history is curious, and although his wealth has 
been long proverbial in Ireland, little is known of the remark- 





Dublin. Iremember well, on returning ‘to my native town after my 
first visit to Dublin, being asked by all my playfellows, had I been in 
Hell, and had I seen the “dev il. Its fame even reached Scotland, and 
Burns the Poet, in his story of ‘Death and Doctor Hornbook,’ alludes 
to it when he says— 
‘ But this that Iam gaun to tell, 
Which lately on a night befell 
Is just as true as the deil’s in hell, 
Or Dublin city.’ 

As Hell has not now any local habitation in our city, neither has the 
devil—but I can assure you, reader, that there are relics preserved of 
this very statue to this day ; some of it was made into much esteemed 
snuff-boxes—and I am told there is one antiquarian in our city, who 
possesses the head and horns, and who prizes the relic as the most va- 
luable in his museum. At any rate, Hell to me, in those days, was a 
most attractive place, and often did I go hither, for the yard was full of 
shops where toys, and fireworks, and kites, and all the playthings that 
engage the youthful fancy, were exposed for sale. But Hell was not 
only attractive to little boys, but also to bearded men: for here were 
comfortable lodgings for single men, and I remember reading in a jour- 
nal of the day, an advertisement, intimating that there were ‘ To be let, 
furnished apartments in Hell, N.B. They are well suited to a lawyer.’ 
Here were also sundry taverns and snuggeries, where the counsellor 
would cosher with the attorney—where the prebendary and the canon of 
the cathedral could meet and make merry—here the old stagers, the 
seniors of the Currans, the Yelvertons, and the Bully Egans, would 
enjoy the concomitants of good fellowship—there Prime Sergeant Ma- 

lone, dark Phil Tisdall, and prior still to them, the noted Sir Toby Butler, 

cracked their jokes and their marrow bones, toasted away claret and 

tossed repartee, until they died, as other men die and are forgotten.” 
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able individual who accumulated “ Damer’s estate.” Born in 
1630, he early entered the service of the Parliament, and was 
advanced to the command of a troop of horse by the 
Protector, who selected him on two occasions to trans- 
act secret negotiations with Cardinal Mazarin. On Crom- 
well’s death, Damer retired to his friend Lockhart, then 
the English ambassador at the court of France, and was 
present at the marriage of Louis XIV. Not thinking it 
safe to reside in England after the Restoration, owing to his 
former connection with Cromwell, he sold some of his lands in 
the counties of Somerset and Dorset, and taking advantage of 
the cheapness of land in Ireland, he purchased large estates in 
this country. ‘ His whole conduct,” says a writer of the last 
century, “ shows his great abilities and resolution, and so ex- 
tremely happy was he in constitution, that he never felt any 
sickness till three days before his death, 6th July, 1720, at the 
great age of ninety-one years.” 

Dying unmarried, he bequeathed his property in Ireland to 
John, the eldest son of his brother George. It has since 
passed into the Portarlington family, and would probably never 
have appeared in the Court for the Sale of Incumbered Estates, 
if Damer’s heirs had observed the injunctions of their wise 
relative, who particularly desired that they should always re- 
side on the lands which he left them in Ireland. 

The Church of St. John is noticed in the Records so far 
back as ]186; it was originally dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist, but was subsequently transferred to the Evangelist of 
the same name. Having fallen to decay, it was rebuilt, in 
the sixteenth century, by Arnold Ussher. In the seventeenth 
century this church was the burial place of the Anglesey 
family. The body of John Atherton, Bishop of Waterford 
and Lismore, was buried, “ according to his desire, in the re- 
motest or obscurest part of the yard belonging to St. John’s 
Church,” after his execution on the fifth of December, 1640. 

In the early part of the last century, certain of the Guilds of 
the city used to assemble here on the festivals of their patrons, 
whence, having heard a sermon preached for the occasion, 
they marched in procession to dine at some public tavern. 

Parliamentary grants were made, in the years 1767-1771, 
for the re-edification of this church, in the course of which all 
traces of antiquity were obliterated. 
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Close to the church,* in a recess named “ Deanery Court,” 
stands the house of the Deans of Christ Church. This stately 
mansion, a fine specimen of the Dublin buildings of the early 
part of the eighteenth century, has long since been abandoned 





* A school of great reputation was kept in this street by John Gast, 
D.D., who became curate of St. John’sin 1744. While officiating here, 
he published his Grecian history, a work highly approved of and recom. 
mended by the University of Dublin. In 1761, he was removed from St. 
John’s to the parish of Arklow, to which was added the Archdeaconry of 
Glendalogh and the parish of Newcastle. He exchanged Arklow for the 
parish of St. Nicholas Without in 1775, and died in the year 1788. Gast 
was of French extraction: his father, Daniel Gast, was a Huguenot phy- 
sician of Saintonge, in Guienne, which he left in 1684, owing to the 
persecution, and settled in Dublin with his wife, Elizabeth Grenoilleau, 
who was a near relative of the great Montesquieu, author of ‘* L’ Esprit 
des Lois.” Near St. John’s church, was the school of Ninian Wallis, 
M.A., author of a work, published in 1707, entitled ‘“‘ Britannia Con- 
cors, a discourse in Latin, both prose and verse, concerning the advan- 
tages of the British union, for the security of the Protestant interest in 
Ireland.” 

Saul’s Court, in Fishamble-street, takes its name from Lawrence 
Saul, a wealthy Roman Catholic distiller, who resided there at the sign of 
the ‘* Golden Key,” in the early part of the last century. The family of 
Saul or Sall was located near Cashel early in the seventeenth century. 
James Sall, a learned jesuit, during the wars of 1642, protected and 
hospitably entertained Dr. Samuel Pullein, subsequently Archbishop of 
Tuam, who, during the Protectorate, discovered Dr. Sall preaching 
in England, under the disguise of a Puritan shoe-maker. Andrew Sall, 
a Jesuit *‘ of the fourth vow,” was professor in the Irish College of Sala- 
manca, and afterwards at Pampeluna, Placentia, and Tudela. He was 
appointed Superior of his Order in 1673, and in 1674 publicly embraced 
the Protestant religion in Dublin, Sall, who is said to have been the first 
Irish Jesuit who renounced the Roman Catholic faith, obtained consi- 
derable preferment in the Established Church, and died in 1682, leaving 
behind him many controversial works. He was the intimate friend of 
Nicholas French, the celebrated titular Bishop of Ferns, who lamented 
his defalcation in a work entitled ‘* The Doleful Fall of Andrew Sall,” 
1674. ‘* IT loved the man dearly,” says French, ‘‘ for his amiable nature 
and excellent parts, and esteemed him both a pious person and learned, 
and so did all that knew him.” 

In the penal times, when persecution kept up a kindly feeling of mutual 
dependence among the Irish Roman Catholic families, a young lady, 
named Toole, retired, about the year 1759, to Lawrence Saul's house, to 
avoid being compelled by her friends to conform to the Established 
Church. Saul was prosecuted; the Lord Chancellor declared to him 
from the bench, that the law did not presume, that an Irish Papist ex- 
isted in the kingdom. Charles O’Conor, of Balenagare, on this oc- 
casion wrote to Saul, and recommended him and others to call a 
meeting of the Roman Catholic Committee, for the purpose of making 
a tender of their service and allegiance to government. Saul, who was 
then far advanced in life, thought such a proceeding useless, and addressed 
« pathetic letter to O’Conor, explaining his reasons for not following his 
friends advice. ‘Since there is not,” said he, ‘the least prospect of 
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as a residence by the dignitaries for whom it was erected. It 
is, however, a singular fact, that in this house, in 1742, died 
Thomas Morecraft, who has been immortalized in the “ Spec- 
tator’ under the name of “ Will Wimble.” In 1770 the 
Exchequer Office was removed from Castle-street to this build- 
ing, which, after passing through various changes, wasin 1842 
converted into a parochial school by the Rev. E. S. Abbott. 





such a relaxation of the penal laws, as would induce one Roman Catholic 
to tarry in this house of bondage, who can purchase a settlement in some 
other land, where freedom and security of property can be obtained, will 
you condemn me for saying, that if I cannot be one of the first, I will 
not be one of the last, to take flight from a country, where I have not the 
least expectation of encouragement, to enable me to carry on thy manu- 
factures, to any considerable extent? ‘Heu fuge crudeles terras, fuge 
littus avarum !’—But how I will be able to bear, at this time of life, 
when nature is far advanced in its decline, and my constitution, by con- 
stant exercise of mind, very much impaired, the fatal necessity of quitting 
for ever, friends, relatives, an ancient patrimony, my natale solum, to 
retire perhaps to some dreary inauspicious clime, there to play the school- 
boy again, to learn the language, laws, and institutions of the country ; 
to make new friends and acquaintances; in short, to begin the world 
anew. How this separation, I say, from every thing dear in this sublu- 
nary world, would afflict me, I cannot say, but with an agitated and 
throbbing heart. But when religion dictates, and prudence points out 
the only way, to preserve posterity from temptation and perdition, I feel 
this consideration predominating over all others. I am resolved, as soon 
as possible, to sell out, and to expatriate ; and I must content myself with 
the melancholy satisfaction, of treasuring up in my memory, the kind- 
nesses and affection of my friends.” 

Saul soon after quitted his native land and retired to France, where he 
died in 1768. This is but one of the innumerable cases of individual 
suffering during the penal times when, exasperated by the short- 
sighted policy of bigoted religionists, many of the bravest and wealthiest 
of Lreland’s sons 
“ resign’d 


The green hills of their youth, among strangers to find 
That repose, which at home, they had sigh'd for in vain.” 





Early in the present century, a suite of rooms in Saul’s-court was 
occupied by the ** Gaelic Society.” This body was founded in December 
1806, for the preservation and publication of ancient Irish historical and 
literary documents, which it was proposed to effect by the subscrip- 
tions of members. The principal persons connected with the move- 
ment were Theophilus O’Flanagan, of Trinity College, Dublin, an excel- 
lent classical scholar; Denis ‘Taaffe, author of the History of Ireland, 
written as & continuation to Keating, and published in four volumes; 
Edward O'Reilly, compiler of the most complete Irish Dictionary yet 
published ; William Halliday, author of a ‘*Grammar of the Gaelic 
language,” published in 1808, and translator of the first portion of 
Keating's History of Ireland; Rev. Paul O’Brien, author of an Irish 
Grammar; and Patrick Lynch, author of a Life of St. Patrick, and ofa 
short Grammar of the Irish language. 

Che Gaelic Society was only able to affect the publication of a single 
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. The large house on the immediate right of the entrance into 
“ Deanery Court” was, towards the middle of the last century, 
the residence of an apothecary named Johnson, whose two sons, 
Robert and William, were successively elevated to the Irish 
Bench. ‘To keep pace with their advancement, the old man, 
in his sixtieth year, took out a degree and practised as a phy- 
sician. Robert Johnson, called to the Irish Bar in 1779, early 
became a Parliamentary supporter of government, whence he 
obtained several lucrative sinecures, in allusion to which, 
during the debates in the Irish House of Commons, Curran 
was wont to style him “the learned barrack-master.” The 
support which he gave the ministers in carrying the measure of 
the Legislative Union, procured him the rank of Justice of the 
Common Pleas in the year 1800, which he held till 1805, when 
he became “ the subject of prosecution for a seditious libel, un- 
der the strange circuinstance of his holding, at the time, a seat 
upon the Bench, and of there being,” says Lord Cloncurry, 
“absolutely no evidence of his authorship beyond a sort of gene- 
ral conviction that he was a likely person to do anact of the kind. 
The article alleged to be libellous was an attack upon Lord 
Hardwicke, in his capacity of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. It 
was published in ‘ Cobbett’s Register’ under the signature of 
Juverna, and was, in fact, composed by the Judge. Never- 





volume, which was edited by their Secretary, O' Flanagan, and contained, 
among other interesting documents, the ancient, historic tale of the 
** Death of the Children of Usnagh,” which furnished Moore with the 
subject of his ballad— 


“Avenging and bright fall the swift sword of Erin.”’ 


Another portion of the same book supplied the theme of the no less 
exquisite poem :— 
“ Silent, oh Moyle, be the roar of thy water.’’ 


‘*Whatever may be thought of those sanguine claims to antiquity which 
Mr. O’Flanagan and others advance for the literature of Ireland, it 
would be a lasting reproach,” says Moore, ‘upon our nationality, if the 
Gaelic researches of this gentleman did not meet with the liberal encou- 
ragement they so well merit.” 

Justice, however, obliges us to add, that O’Flanagan was compara- 
tively ignorant of the more obscure Celtic dialects ; necessitous circum- 
stances unhappily induced him to accommodate his interpretation of 
certain ancient Irish documents to suit the purposes of Vallance 
and other theorists of his day. Although the Gaelic Society pub- 
lished but a single volume, it called forth the talents of scholars who 
achieved much when we consider the spirit of their time; they there- 
fore demand our respect for having exerted themselves for the preserva- 
tion of Irish literature at a period when it was generally neglected. 
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theless, the manuscript, although sworn by a crown-witness,to 
be in Mr, Johnson’s handw riting, was actually written by his 
daughter, ‘This cireumstance he might have proved ; but as 
he could not do so without compromising his amanuensis, the 
jury were obliged to return a verdict of guilty. Between thd 
termination of the trial, however, and the time for pronouncing 
judgment, there was a change of ministry, as a result of which 
a nolle prosequi was entered, in the year 1806, and Mr. John- 
scn was allowed to retire from the Bench with a pension. The 
manuscript of the obnoxious article was given up by Mr. Cob- 
bett, in order that he might escape the consequences of a ver- 
dict of guilty found against Inmself for the publication.” 
Curran’s last speech at the Bar was made on this occasion in 
defence of his former parliamentary opponent, and in it he 
introduced the brilliant episode, addressed to Lord Avonmore, 
recalling the recollection of tle meetings of the ‘ Monks of 
the Screw,” of which celebrated fraternity Johnson had been 
Sacristan. 

In 1828 appeared a remarkable pamphlet, published at 
Paris, dedicated “to all the blockheads, civil, military, and 
ecclesiastical, in the service of His Britannic Majesty,” and 
entitled, ‘ AC ommentary upon the Memoirs of Theobald 
Wolfe ‘Tone, i in which the moral and physical force of Ireland 
to support national independence, is discussed and examined, 
from authentic documents, by Colonel Philip Roche Fermoy.” 
This was immediately recognized as the production of Johnson, 
and in it the author supported and applauded the very doc- 
trines which thirty years before he had violently assailed in the 
Irish House of Commons. The work created a great sensa- 
tion at the eventful period of its appearance, as it supplied the 
deticiency of ‘Tone’s book, and completely refuted the argu- 
ments adduced, at the time of the Union, to show Ireland’s 
incompetence for separate independence. We are told that 
“those who hitherto had been the constant asserters of the 
overwhelming power of England and the comparative feeble- 
ness of Ireland, were startled at the novelty and daring of its 
views, and the force of its arguments and conclusions.” 
The promised second part never appeared, and Johnson died 
mn 1833, aged 85 years. During the latter part of his life he 
had resided at his seat, called the “ Derries,” in the Queen’s 
County. 


Barrington describes him as “ a well-read, entertaining man, 
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extremely acute, an excellent writer, and a trustworthy, agree- 
able companion ; but there was something tart in his look and 
address, and he was neither good-natured in his manner nor 
gentlemanly in his appearance, which circumstances altogether, 
combined with his public habits to render him extremely un- 
popular.” Lord Cloncurry tells us, that “the ex-judge had a 
most unprofessional turn for military affairs, in connexion with 
which he held some theories that would probably startle mo- 
dern professors of the art of war. Among them was a notion, 
which he lost no opportunity of putting forward, that pikes 
and arrows were much better weapons than muskets and 
bayonets; and he prided himself greatly upon the invention of 
a pike provided with a hollow staff capable of containing ar- 
rows, and having a leg to support the weapon, and side-braces 
to unite it with others, so as to form a chevaux-de-frise,”’ 

“Indeed the camp,” says a late writer, “ rather than the 
courts, seems to have been the sphere in which his inclina- 
tions would have induced him to distinguish himself; and 
even in his mode of dress his military taste was remarkable, 
as he constantly wore a blue frock coat, buttoned up to the 
chin, a close black stock, and a foraging cap, while a firm 
and rapid tread, resembling a quick step, gave to his figure 
more the air of a general officer than an ex-judge.” 

“In person, Mr. Johnson was slight, and rather below the 
middle stature—his countenance expressive of habitual 
thought, and rather severe in its expression, except when 
lighted up by the good humour which usually animated it, 
when he found himself in the society of those whom he liked 
to meet, then, too, his conversation abounded with anecdote 
and profound observations, characterised by the epigrammatic 
style in which they were delivered. The times through which 
he had lived abounded with interest, and these he was wont 
to recal with such identity of description, that the illustrious 
individuals connected with them seemed to live again in the 
vividness of his sketches,” 

“From the spirit and tendency of his latter acts, and the 
evident sincerity which dictated them, we can,” adds the 

ame writer, “ arrive at no other conclusion than that the old 
man, impressed with the consciousness of the positive evi! 
which he contributed to do to his countrymen during the 
period of his public life, devoted the little strength he could 
command, in the solitude of his latter days, to instruct them 
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how to extricate themselves from its continuance : a mode of 
restitution, however, inadequate to the injury, yet demonstra- 
ting, at least, the contrition from which it sprung.” 

In Fish: umble- street, in the seventeenth century, stood the 
“ Fleece Tavern,” the locality of which is still indicated by 
** Fleece-alley,” on the west ‘side of the street, which, in the 
last century, was chiefly inhabited by velvet weavers, many of 
whom were ‘Tenowned for the beauty and richness of “their fa- 


brics. 
On the same side of the street is situated “ Molesworth’s- 


court,” which takes its name from the family of De Moldes- 
worth, or Molesworth. Robert Molesworth served, in the 
station of captain, under his brother Guy, throughout the 
lrish wars of 1642 :— 


« After this Kingdom of Treland was delivered up by the Marquis 
of Ormond to the Parliament of England, he became an adventurer 
for carrying on the war, in order to reduce it to their obedience, by 
making three several subscriptions, two of £600 each, and one of 
£300, for which he had allotted 2,500 acres of land, Irish measure, 
in the baronies of Moghergallin and Lune, in the county of Meath, 
He afterwards became a very eminent merchant in the city of Dub- 
lin, and in high confidence with the Government, then pr esiding i in 
Ireland; by whom, 25 May 1653, he was appointed, with others, 
to take subsc riptions within the city and division of Dublin, for the 
relief of the poor thereof; and 7 December that year, the Sur- 
veyors of the Revenue and Stores were ordered to contract with 
him for so much cloth, as should be sufficient for a thousand tents, 
with the other materials necessary for making up the same, after 
the usual proportions. Also, the inconveniences attending the pub. 
lic, and the many sufferings and losses of the merchants, by the want 
of stationed ships to serve all public occasions on the coast, being 
very great, the commissioners sought to redress them ; and to that 

end, in 1654, agreed with Mr. Molesworth for the victualling, from 
time to time, such ships at Dublin, as should be designed for that 
service, With provisions of all sorts, both for quality and price, aS 
the victuallers did the Protector’s ships in England ; the Commis- 
sioners having oftea experien.ed the greatest want of ‘ships af farce 
here to arise from their frequent retiring to Chester, Liv erpool, or 
elsewhere, to vietual, where they generally lay for a long time, pre- 
tending the want of wind to come from thence : to prevent which 
they took that course for their present victual on any emergent oc- 
casions, and he contracted with them to supply 200 men aboard the 
Wren Pink, the Greyhound, and other frigates, appointed for guard of 
the Irish coast.” 


Here, in 1656, was born his son, Robert Molesworth, 
Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of Denmark in 1692, one 
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of the earliest advocates of civil and religious hberty, and the 
friend and associate of Locke, Shaftesbury, and Molyneux. 
He was author of the celebrated “ Account of Denmark,” 
first published in 1694, in which year it went through three 
editions, and has since been translatetl into most of the 
Kuropean languages. ‘ Lord Molesworth’s Account of the 
Revolution in Denmark,” says Horace Walpole, “ totally over- 
turned the constitution of that country, and is one of our 
standard books.” 

John Harding, publisher of the “ Dublin News Letter,” 
dwelt in Molesworth-court, early in the last century. 
From his press, in the year L724, issued the famous 
“ Drapier’s Letters,” “strong in argument, and brillant in 
humour, but unequalled in the address with which these 
arguments were selected, and that humour applied.” 

Swift’s design in publishing the letters, which appeared 
under the signature of “ M. B. Drapier,”’ was to avert the 
ruin with which Ireland was threatened by the English minis- 
ters, who, for the sake of enriching a courtezan, and with the 
design of insidiously undermining the liberty of this kingdom, 
endeavoured to oblige the people of Ireland to receive, as 
current copper coin, the base* money manufactured by William 
Wood, a Staffordshire hardware-man. 

In the year 1722, the Duchess of Kendal, one of the 
mistresses of George L., obtained, through Lord Sunderland, 
who had been deeply concerned in the infamous South Sea 
bubble, an exclusive patent, under the Great Seal of England, 
for coining halfpence and farthings, for Lrish circulation, to 
the amount of £100,800. ‘This patent, surreptitiously ob- 
tained, she sold to William Wood, brother-in-law to a Dublin 
ironmonger. Wood, relying on the influence of his 
patroness, comed the hallpence of such base metal (hat 


? 


* Among the many political verses circulated on. this occasion, is the 
* Irish Cry, a new song on Wood's halfpence,” printed by Harding ;— 


“ The halfpence are coming, the nation’s undoing, 
There's an end of your ploughing, and baking, and brewing ; 
In short, you must all go to wreck and to ruin, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Both high men and low men, and thick men and tall men, 
And rich men and poor men, and free men and thrall men, 
Will suffer; and this man, and that man, and all men, 


Now God bless the Drapier, who open'd our eyes ! 
I'm sure, by his book, that the writer is wise: 
He shows us the cheat, from the end to the rise.” 
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“in truth,” wrote Archbishop King, “if they should pass on 
us they would sink the kingdom.” He had, however, taken 
the precaution to send a few specimen coins of good metal for 
assay at the London mint, over which Sir Isaac Newton then 
presided. 

“Progressive steps,” says a learned writer, “had been 
making, for the space of near eighty years, to reduce this 
ancient kingdom into the condition of a conquered province, 
bound by the acts of the British parliament, wherein it is 
doubtful whether she had a friend, but certain that she had no 
representative : during this period ‘of time, she ‘was subjected 
to a commercial slavery, which left neither her credit, her 
commodities, nor her havens at her own disposal; and how 
long the civil and domestic freedom of her people might be 
spared, was a question which seemed to depend on the mode- 
ration of those who usurped the right of being her legislators.’ 
Ireland had still, however, been permitted to retain the ,out- 
ward insignia of national iegislation, and sovereign power ; 
but, on this occasion it was attempted to wrest from her even 
these small remnants of sovereignty ; the nght of coinage, 
that peculiar attribute of regal power, was granted in farm to 
an ordinary contractor, without consent, nay even in despite 
of the Irish Parliament and Priv amma such disregard 
of common forms, added to the digteavnettel and unceremo- 
nious manner in which it was exercised by the patentee, 
argued such a contempt of decency, as fully justified the peo- 
ple of Ireland in apprehending consequences still more fatal 
and more arbitrary. ‘To the speculative apprehension of future 
dangers, there was neal: upon this occasion, the actual 
experience of past calamities; during the several intestine 
wars with which that unhappy kingdom had been, for up- 
wards of a century, distracted, there were no evils of which 
she felt so sensibly the smart, as those which arose from cor- 
ruption in the current coin; for those measures, which mis- 

taken policy or imperious necessity had suggested, excuses 
were to be found in the ignorance of the projectors, or the 
calamities of the times; but now that war was ended, and 
that she began to cultivate the blessings of peace, she felt it 
hard that the stream of commerce should be defiled by 

this corruption in the medium of exchange: she thought it 
high time too, that the office of dictator, assumed during the 
late period of anarchy, by the British nation, should be laid 
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aside, and was preparing to assert her claim to her place 
among nations, and to determine, according to her natural 
rights, such matters as exclusively concerned her own interests, 
of which she held herself to be the most competent judge, and 
was therefore justly offended when she discovered, that the 
right of deciding upon so important a case had been super- 
ceded, and one which she had frequently, during the years im- 
mediately preceding, exercised, to prevent the attempts of pri- 
vate self-interested individuals.” 

The influence, however, of the English government was so 
strenuously exerted, and the general ignorance relative to the 
ruinous nature of the patent so great, that the Insh people 
were on the point of receiving the spurious coin when, from 
the press of John Harding, of Molesworth’s Court, issued 


«‘ A Letter to the Tradesmen, Shopkeepers, Farmers, and Country 
People in general, of the Kingdom of Ireland, concerning the brass 
Halfpence coined by one William Wood, hard-wareman, with a 
Design to have them pass in this Kingdom. Wherein is shown the 
Power of his Patent, the Value of his Halfpence, and how far 
every Person may be obliged to take the same in Payments, and 
how to behave himself in Case such an Attempt should be made 
by Wood or any other Person. (Very proper to be kept in every 
Family.) By M. B. Drapier. 1724.” 


This was followed by a second letter, dated 4th August, 1724, 
in the conclusion of which the Drapier says, “I must tell you 
in particular, Mr. Harding, that you are much to blame. Se- 
veral hundred persons have inquired at your house for my 
‘ Letter to the Shopkeepers,’ &c., and you had none to sell 
them. Pray keep yourself provided with that letter, and with’ 
this; you have got very-well by the former: but I did not then 
write for your sake, any more than I do now. Pray advertise 
both in every newspaper ; and let it not be your fault or mine 
if our countrymen will not take warning. I desire you like- 
wise to sell them as cheap as you can.” Never were any 
pamphlets bettér calodlatad to achieve their purpose. The 
assumed character of a.Dublin shopkeeper is admirably sus- 
tained throughout ; and, without descending to vulgarity, the 
writer's meaning is couched in such plain terms, that the 
dullest peasant could not fail to understand it thoroughly. 
The Irish people now saw that they stood on the brink of a dan- 
gerous precipice. “At the sound of the Drapier’s trumpet,” 
says Lord Orrery, “a spirit arose among the people, that, in 
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the eastern phrase, was like unto a tempest in the day of the 
whirlwind. Every person of every rank, party, and denomina- 
tion, was convinced, that the admission of Wood’s copper, must 
prove fatal to the commonwealth. The papist, the fanatic, 
the tory, the whig, all listed themselves volunteers under 
the banners of M. B. Drapier, and were all equally zealous 
to serve the common cause.”’* 

The Drapier’s third letter, in answer to the report of the 
Committee of the English Privy Council, effected a change 
in the British cabinet, and the accomplished Karl of Carteret 
was dispatched as Governor of Ireland, in the hope that his 
influence would induce the acceptance of the base coin. In 
this letter the Drapier tells his readers :— 


“T am very sensible that such a work as I have undertaken 
might have worthily employed a much better pen: but when a 
house is attempted to be robbed, it often happens the weakest 
in the family runs first to stop the door. All the assistance I had 
were some informations from an eminent person; whereof I am 
afraid I have spoiled a few by endeavouring to make them of a 
piece with my own productions, and the rest I was not able to 
manage. I was in the case of David, who could not move in the 
armour of Saul, and therefore I rather chose to attack this uncir- 
cumcised Philistine (Wood I mean) with a sling and a stone. And, 
I may say, for Wood's honour as well as my own, that he resembles 
Goliah in many circumstances, very applicable to the present pur- 
pose; for Goliah ‘had a helmet of brass upon his head, and he was 
armed with a coat of mail; and.the weight of the coat was five 
thousand shekels of brass ; and he had greaves of brass upon his legs, 
and a target of brass between his shoulders.’ In short, he was like 
Mr. Wood, all over. brass; and he defied the armies of the living 

*God. Goliah’'s condition of combat were likewise the same with 

those of Wood. if he prevail against us, then shall we be his ser- 
vants ; but if it happens that I prevail over him, I renounce the 
other part of the condition, he shall never be a servant of mine; for 
I do not think him fit to be trusted in any honest man’s shop.” 


On the 23rd of October, 1724, the day after Lord 
Carteret had been sworn into office, the Drapier’s fourth 


* This is alluded to in the poem entitled ‘‘ Prometheus” :— 


“A strange event! whom gold incites 
To blood and quarrels, brass unites ; 
So goldsmiths say, the coarsest stuff 
Will serve for solder well enough ; 
So by the Kettle’s loud alarm 
The bees are gather'’d to a swarm: 
So by the brazen trumpet’s bluster 
Troops of all tongues and nations muster ; 
And so the harp of Ircland brings 
Whole crowds about its brazen strings.” 
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letter, issued from Molesworth’s-court. The time had now 
arrived for asserting the great question of the independence 
of Ireland. ‘ It was now obvious,” says Sir Walter Scott, 
“that the true point of difference between the two coun- 
tries might safely be brought before the public.’ Swift, 
therefore, hazarded this appeal “to the whole People of L[re- 
land,” “in order,” as he tells them, “ to refresh and continue 
that spirit so seasonably raised among you; and to let you 
see, that by the laws of God, of neture, of nations, and of 
your country, you are, and ought to be, as free a people as 
your brethren in England.” “'This gives me an opportunity,” 
continues the Dean, “of explaining, to those who are igno- 
rant, another point, which has often swelled in m 
breast. Those who come over hither to us from Eng- 
land, and some weak people among ourselves, whenever 
in discourse we make mention of liberty and property, 
shake their heads, and tells us, that ‘Ireland is a depend- 
ing kingdom;’ as if they would seem, by this phrase to 
intend that the people of Ireland are in some state of sla- 
very or dependence different from those of Eingland ; whereas, 
a depending kingdom is a modern term of art, unknown, as I 
have heard to all ancient civilians and writers upon govern- 
ment; and Ireland is, on the contrary, called in some sta- 
tutes ‘an imperial crown,’ as held only from God;* which 
is as high a style as any kingdom is capable of receiving. 
Therefore, by this expression, ‘ a depending kingdom,’ there is 
no more to be understood, than that, by a statute made here in 
the thirty-third year of Henry VIII., the king, and his suc- 
cessors, are to be kings imperial of this realm, as united and 
knit to the imperial crown of England. I have looked over 
all the English and Irish statutes, without finding any law 
that makes Ireland depend upon England, any more than 





* This passage seems to have suggested Goold’s protest against the 
Union at the meeting of the Irish Bar in William-street, in 1799. 
“There are,” said he, ‘*40,000 British troops in Ireland, and with 
40,000: hapenete at my breast, the minister shall not plant another 
Sicily in the bosom of the Atlantic. I want not the assistance of divine 
inspiration to foretell, for I am enabled by the visible and unerring de- 
monstrations of nature to assert, that Ireland was destined to be a free 
and independent nation. Our patent to be a state, not a shire, comes 
direct from heaven. The Almighty has, in majestic characters, signed 
the great charter of our independence. The great Creator of the world 
has given our beloved country the gigantic outlines of a kingdom. The 
God of nature never intended that Ireland should be a province.” 
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England does upon Ireland. We have indeed obliged our- 
selves to have the same king with them; and consequently 
they are obliged to have the same king with us. For the law 
was made by our own Parliament ; and our ancestors then 
were not such fools (whatever they were in the preceding 
reign*) to bring themselves under I know not what de- 
pendence, which is now talked of, without any ground of law, 
reason, or common sense. Let whoever thinks otherwise, I, 
M. B. Drapier, desire to be excepted ; for I declare, next un- 
der God, I depend only on the king, my sovereign, and on 
the laws of my own country.” : 


A proclamation was immediately issued offermg three hun- 
dred pounds for the discovery of the author of this “wicked 
and malicious pamphlet, containing several seditious and scan- 


dalous passages, highly reflecting upon his majesty and his 


ministers, and tending to alienate his good subjects of Eng- 
land and Ireland from each other.” The Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, and three other honest members of the government, could 
not be prevailed on to join in this prosecution of the writer, 
who had saved the country from the brink of ruin; and, al- 
though the reward offered was five times greater than had 
ever, at any time, been given for discovery of the most 
atrocious felony, no person was found to impeach the Drapier. 

Harding, the printer, was cast into prisoti, and a prosecu- 
tion directed against him at the instance of the Crown; the 
bill was ignored by the Grand Jury, pe ee the illegal violence 
and intimidation used by the corrupt Judge Whitshed, who gra- 
tified his resentment by unconstitutionally dismissing the Ju- 
rors, for which he was loaded with the execrations of his fellow- 
citizens, and attacked by the satires of Swift and his partizans 
in so fierce a manner that his death ensued short] shee. The 
next Grand Juries of the county and city of Dublin, presented 
all such persons as should attempt to impose Wood's coin 
apon the kingdom as enemies of His Majesty’s government, 
and acknowledged, “with all just gratitude, the services of 





* This alludes to the act called Poyning's law, passed at Drogheda in 
the reign of Henry VII. which, although ori ly intended solely to 
limit the powers of the parliament of the lish Pale, was subsequently 
wrested into a pretext for asserting the dependence of Ireland upon 
England. Its repeal was effected by Grattan and the Volunteers. 

+ One of the most popular of the ballads sung in Dublin on this occa- 
sion was ‘an excellent new song upon the declarations of the several 
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such patriots, as had been eminently zealous, in detecting this 
fraudulent imposition, and preventing the passing of this base 
coin.” The struggle was terminated in September, 1725, by 
government relinquishing all further attempts at enforcing 
Wood’s patent. ‘The Irish nation, as soon as they were dis- 
engaged from this warm contest, ‘turned their eyes with one 
consent on the man, by whose unbending fortitude and 
preeminent talents, this triumph was accomplished ;’ to the 
importance of the victory the tribute of praise was not 
unsuited, it was neither moderate nor war mee ‘ acclama- 
tions and vows for his prosperity attended his footsteps 
wheresoever he passed; he became the idol of the people of 





corporations of the city of Dublin against Wood's halfpence,’’ and com- 
mencing, 


**O Dublin is a fine town.”’ 


In it the following verses occur ;— 


‘*In full assembly all did meet 
Of every corporation, 
From every lane and every street, 
To save the sinking nation. 


The brewers met within their hall, 
And spoke in lofty strains, 

These halfpence shall not pass at all, 
‘They want so many grains. 


The tailors came upon this plate 
And wish'd the dog in hell, 

Should we give this same Wood an inch 
We know he'd take ari ell. 


The shoemakers came on the next, 
And said they would much rather, 

Than be by Wood's copper vext, 
Take money stampt on leather. 


The chandlers next in order came, 
And what they said was right, 
, ™~ hoped the — that laid the scheme 
ould soon be brought to light. 


And that if Wood were now withstood, 
To his eternal scandal 

That twenty of these half, nce should 
Not buy a farthing candle. 


The bakers in a ferment were, 
And wisely shook their head ; 

Should these brass tokens once come here, 
We'd all have lost our bread. 


it set the very tinkers mad, 
The baseness of the metal, 
Because, they said, it was so bad 
It would not mend a kettle. 


God long our tradesmen then, 
yw goo will I hope 
= be still such honest men, 
hen Wood has got a rope,” 
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Ireland to a degree of devotion, that in the most superstitious 
country scarce any idol ever obtained ;’ a club was formed in 
honour of the liberator of Ireland, the drapier’s head* became 
a favorite sign; his — was engraved, woven upon 
handkerchiefs, and struck upon medals, to perpetuate a fame 
which has long outlived such transient records: when he 
visited a town, the corporation or civil magistrates received 
him with honours which would have gratified a sovereign 
prince ; even the representative of majesty found it difficult 
to govern, but through the influence of the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s.” 

Archdeacon Coxe, Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Macaulay, Mrs. 
Mary Howitt, who claims descent from the “ coiner of raps,” 
and all other English writers who have treated of this ques- 
tion, have given their readers to understand that Swift’s 
representations relative to the nefarious designs of Wood and 
his partizans were totally unfounded. On this, as on most 
other points of Irish history, the English authors are in error ; 
and in reply to Mr. Macaulay’s remarks on the “ absurd 
outcry” raised by the intended victims of dishonest projectors, 
we may well say with the Drapier, that “those who have used 
— to cramp liberty, have gone so far as to resent even the 
iberty of complaining : although a man upon the rack was never 
known to be refused the liberty of*roariig as loud as he thought 
fit.’ ‘“Wehave been nner in this whole affair,” writes the 
author of the treatise “ De Origine Mali,” “ and in every step 
of it with the utmost contempt; endeavoured to be imposed 
on as fools and children, as if we had not common under- 
standing or knew when we were abused.” Sir Walter Scott’s 
account of this matter is as full of misrepresentations as the 





* The ‘‘ Drapier’s head” was as popular a sign in Dublin as Sir Isaac 
Newton’s in London, or Prince Eugene’s in Brussels. This is alluded to 
in the poem entitled ‘* Drapier’s Hill” :— 


——“ when a nation, long enslaved, 
Forgets by whom it once was saved ; 
When none the Drapier's praise shall sing, 
His signs aloft no longer swing, 

His medals and his prints forgotten, 

And all his handkerchiefs are rotten, 

His famous letters made waste peed 

This hill may keep the name of Drapier.” 


Many of these signs were in existence down to the time of the Volun- 
teers; the name of “ Drapier” was also given to many ships belonging 
to the port of Dublin. 
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other portions of his annotations to Swift’s works which he so 
incompetently edited. ‘It cannot be supposed,” says he, 
“ that Swift really considered Wood's project, simply, and ab- 
stractedly, as of a ruinous or even dangerous tendency. There 
was, doubtless, a risk of abuse; but, setting that apart, the 
supply of copper money which it provided was advantageous 
and even necessary to Ireland.” The latter statement is 
strangely at variance with the declaration of the Irish Com- 
missioners of Revenue, who explicitly stated, in 1722, that 
“there did not appear the least want of such small species of 
coin for change.” “ I confess it is to me a matter of surprize,” 
observes a learned writer, who has triumphantly vindicated the 
“ Drapier” from his libellous assailants, “that the editor of 
Swift’s works should not have been roused to make some 
investigation into the merits of a case which so deeply involved 
the credit of his author; it might, I think, have occurred to 
the most superficial observer, that the sense of a whole nation, 
unequivocally pronounced, and confirmed by the declarations of 
its legislative and executive authorities, as it was not a capri- 
cious vote, passed suddenly, or carried by acclamation, but a 
principle adopted from full conviction of its truth, and steadily 
persevered in, through several succeeding years. It was not a 
party measure, entered into by a few factious demagogues, for 
the purpose of vexatiously harassing the government, but a 
unanimous resolution of the kingdom, supported by many 
members of the administration, maintained by the warmest 
friends to the reigning family, and countenanced by zealous 
favourers of the ministers themselves. If the circumstantial 
statements contained in the Drapier’s Letters be untrue, if 
Swift could coolly assert deliberate falsehoods, or be influenced 
by such motives as-are attributed to him by his biographer, 
instead of the character of a zealous and true patriot, he would 
better merit that of a factious and corrupt partizan. In his 
life, and in the introduction which has been prefixed to this 
(Scott’s) edition of those admirable letters, are passages 
which have a tendency to mislead rather than instruct the 
reader.” | 

In the Drapier’s last letter, to the Right Honourable Lord 
Viscount Molesworth, dated “from my shop in St. Francis- 
street, December 24, 1724,” the Dean, in his assumed 
character, addresses Harding, the printer, as follows, shewing 
the low state to which freedom of opinion was reduced by 
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those who had at the Revclution put themselves forward as 
the advocates of civil and religious liberty :— 


« When I sent you my former papers, I cannot say I intended you 
either good or hurt; and yet you have happened, through my means, 
to receive both. I pray God deliver you from any more of the 
latter, and increase the former. Your trade, particularly in. this 
kingdom, is of all others the most unfortunately circumstantiated ; 
for as you dealin the most worthless kind of trash, the penny pro- 
ductions of pennyless scriblers, so you often venture your noo and 
sometimes your lives, for the purchase of half-a-crown, and, by 
your own ignorance, are punished for other men’s actions. I am 
afraid, you, in particular, think you have reason to complain of me, 
for your own and your wife’s confinement in prison, to your great 
expense as well as hardship, and for a prosecution still depending. 
But I will tell you, Mr. Harding, how that matter stands. Since 
the press hath lain under so strict an inspection, those who have a 
oe to inform the world are become so cautious, as to keep’ them- 
selves, if possible, out of the way of danger. My custom, therefore, is 
to dictate to a’prentice, who can write in a feigned hand, and what is 
written we send to your house by a black-guard* boy. But at the 
same time 1 do assure you, upon my reputation, that I never did 
send you any thing, for which I thought you could possibly be 
called to an account: and you will be my witness, that I always 
desired you, by a letter, to take some good advice before you 
ventured to print, because I knew the dexterity of dealers in the 
law, at finding out something to fasten on, where no evil is meant. 





* A name generally applied at this period to shoe-blacks and messen- 
gers who plied for hire. A contemporary Dublin song mentions 


“ The little black guard who gets very hard 
His halfpence for cleaning your shoes.” 


The manuscript of Drapier’s letters was transcribed by Swift’s butler, 
Robert Blakeley, and conveyed in a private manner to Molesworth- 
court. ‘*On the evening of that day in which the proclamation was 
issued, Blakely went abroad without leave, and there was reason to fear 
that he had betrayed his master for the reward, nevertheless the Dean 
ordered the doors to be locked at the accustomed hour; Blakely returned 
home the next day, and although he expressed much sorrow for the 
offence, the Dean, who remained inexorable, ordered him to put off his 
livery and leave the house; but, when the term of the information had 
—— he was restored to his place. Some time after, Blakely was 

up hastily by the Dean, who commanded him to strip off his livery, 
to put on his own clothes, and come up to him again; although asto- 
nished at this proceeding, he knew it was in vain to expostulate, and 
therefore did as he was ordered; as soon as he returned the Dean 
ordered the other servants to be called up likewise; he then began b 
announcing that Robert Blakely was no longer his servant ; all sup , 
therefore that he was ignominously discharged; but to their surprise 
Swift announced him to be virger of St. Patrick’s cathedral, a place 
worth, at that time, about £30 or £40 - annum, which he declared 
was conferred upon him as a reward for his fidelity.” 
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I am told, indeed, that you did accordingly consult several very able 
persons, and even some who afterwards appeared against you; to 
which I can only answer, that you must either onsegn 79% advisers, 
or determine to print nothing that comes froma Drapier. I de- 
sire you will send the inclosed letter, directed ‘ To my Lord Viscount 
Molesworth, at his house at Brackdenstown, near Swords ;’ but I 
would have it sent printed, for the convenience of his Lordship’s 
reading, because the counterfeit hand of my 'prentice is not very 
legible. And, if you think fit to publish it, I would have you first 
get it read over ae some notable lawyer. I am assured you will 
find enough of them who are friends to the Drapier, and will do it 
without a fee, which I am afraid you can ill afford after all your 
expenses. For although I have taken so much care, that I think it 
impossible to find a topic out of the following papers for sénding 
you again to prison, yet I will not venture to be your guarantee,” 


John Harding, the humble instrument of the saviour of his 
country, died* from the effects of the treatment inflicted on 
him by the government officials. His widow, Sarah Harding, 
was ordered by the House of Lords to be taken into custody, 
in October, 1725, for having printed a poem named “ Wis- 
dom’s Defeat.” This production, commenting on some cir- 
cumstances connected with the passing of the address to the 
king from the House of Lords, was by them declared to be 
“base, scandalous, and malicious, highly reflecting upon the 
honour of their House, and the Peerage of this Kingdom.” 
The sheriffs of the city of Dublin were ordered to direct “the 
said scandalous pamphlet to be burnt by the hands of the 





* His fate has been chronicled in the poem entitled ‘‘ Harding’s Resur- 
rection from Hell upon Earth,” which tells us that 


* He's brought to such a wretched pass 
He'd almost take the English brass.”’ 


Among the various productions of his press may be mentioned an edition 
in quarto of the ** History of the Lives and Reigns of the kings of Scot- 
land from Fergus the first king, continued to the commencement of the 
union of the two kingdoms.” This work, published in 1722, and dedi- 
cated to Lady Mountjoy, is a very creditable specimen of typography. 
A contemporary Dublin song, unknown to Swift’s editors, and entitled 
‘**A Poem to the whole people of Ireland, relating to M. B. Drapier, by 
A. R, Hosier, printed on the Blind Key by Elizabeth Sadleir, 1726,” 
contains some particulars relative to Harding's fate :— 
* To hearten hi 
is avin Whe Daneel 


But scarce could he find one to stand for his bail. 
Which struck to his heart, and deprived him of life. 


But, now for the widow; if some good man wou'd preach, 
In her favour, a sermon, scarce one in the town ; 
But freely (in order to help her) wou'd reach, 
Some, sixpence, a shilling, and some, half-a-crown.”’ 
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common hangman; and that they see the same done to-mor- 
row, between the hours of twelve and one, before the gate of 
the Parliament House, and also before the Tholsel of the said 
city.” The persecuted distributrix of political satire survived her 
imprisonment, and, in 1728, published the “ Intelligencer,” a 
journal, conducted by Swift and Dr. Sheridan. 

Cornelius Kelly, the best swordsman of his day, dwelt in 
Fishamble-street, in the early part of the last century. To 
him we indirectly owe Goldsmith’s charming play of “ She 
stoops to conquer ;” the plot of which was suggested to the 
author by an oecurrence, narrated as follows, by the Rev. 
J. Graham, of Lifford, at the meeting held at Ballymahon, 
in 1826 :— 


“The scene of his celebrated comedy, The Mistakes of a Night, 
was laid in the town of Ardagh, in this immediate neighbourhood, 
as related in Otridge’s splendid edition of his works, and confirmed 
to me by the late Sir Thomas Fetherston, Baronet, a short time 
before his death. Some friend had given the young poet a present 
of a guinea on his going from his mother’s residence in this town, 
to a school in Edgeworthstown, where, it appears, he finished his 
education, of which he received the rudiments from the Reverend 
Mr. Hughes, vicar of this parish. He had diverted himself on the 
way the whole day, by viewing the gentlemen’s seats on the road, 
until the fall of night, when he found himself a mile or two out of 
his direct road, in the middle of the street of Ardagh. Here he 
inquired for the best house in the place, meaning an inn; but being 
wilfully misunderstood by a wag, a fencing master, of the name of 
Kelly, who boasted of baving been the instructor of the celebrated 
Marquis of Granby, he was directed to the large old-fashioned 
residence of Sir Ralph Fetherston, the landlord of the town, 
where he was shown into the parlour, when he found the hospitable 
master of the house sitting by a good fire. His mistake was imme- 
diately perceived by Sir Ralph, who, being a man of humour, and 
well acquainted with the poet’s family, encouraged him in the de- 
ception. Goldsmith ordered a good supper, invited his host and 
the | to partake of it, treated them with a bottle or two of 
wine, and at going to bed ordered a hot cake to be prepared for his 
breakfast ; nor was it till his departure, when he called for the bill, 
that he discovered that while he imagined that he was at an inn, he 
had been hospitably entertained in a private family of the first rank 
in the country.” 


In Fishamble-street, till the year 1753, was the residence 
of Counsellor James Grattan. He claims our notice as fa- 
ther of 


* The ea: man, who led the van of 
The Irish Volunteers:” 
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whose baptism is recorded in the registry of St. John’s 
Church, on the 8rd of July, 1746. It is a curious coincidence 
that Henry Grattan* should have been born in the street 
whence issued the Drapier’s letters, asserting those principles 
of Irish independence which he was destined to establish on 
a grander and more comprehensive scale than could have been 
anticipated by his father’s friend, “ M. B. Drapier ;” whose 
memory he did not forget to apostrophize when, backed by 
eighty thousand armed volunteers, he rose in the Irish House 
of Commons, on the memorable 16th of April, 1782. 

“Tam now,” said he, “to address a free people: ages 
have passed away, and this is the first moment in which you 
could be distinguished by that appellation.” —“I found Ireland 
on her knees; I watched over her with an eternal solicitude ; 
I have traced her progress from injuries to arms and from 
arms to liberty. Spirit of Swift! spirit of Molyneux! your 





* His father was one of the seven sons of Dr. Patrick Grattan, Senior Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Dublin,” a venerable and well beloved clergyman, 
who gave them all a liberal education: and at the same time, says an 
eminent Irish divine, ‘‘ as I have often heard the old Bishop of Clogher 
declare, kept hospitality beyond both the lords who lived on either side 
of him; tho’ both reputed hospitable. One of these brothers was an 
eminent physician, another an eminent merchant, who died Lord Mayor 
of the city of Dublin: the youngest was first a fellow of the col- 


_ lege of Dublin, and after master of the great free School at Ennis- 


killen, The eldest was a justice of the peace, who lived reputably upon 
his patrimony in the country, The three other brothers were clergymen 
of good characters, and competently provided forin thechurch. ‘Two of 
them Swift found in his cathedral ; nothing was more natural than that 
he should cultivate an acquaintance with them. A set of men, as gene- 
rally acquainted, and as much beloved, as any one family in the nation. 
Nay to such a degree, that some of the most considerable men in the 
church desired, and thought it a favour to be adopted by them, and ad- 
mitted Grattans.”"—** The Grattans had a little house, and their cousin 
Jackson another, near the city; where they cultivated good humour, 
and cheerfulness, with their trees, and fruits, and sallets: (for they were 
all well skilled in gardening and planting) and kept an eee after the 
example of their fathers, The opinion which Swift of the Grattans 
will best be judged of by the following little memoir :—.When Lord Car- 

teret came to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant, Swift asked him, Pray, my 

Lord, have you the honour to be acquainted with the Grattans? Upon 

my Lord’s answering that he had not that honour, Then, pray, my Lord, 

take care.to obtain it, it is of great consequeace : the Grattans, my Lord, 

can raise ten thousand men.” A Dublin wit of the last century has 

chronicled their hospitality in a poem commencing :— 

* My time, O ye Gr ’ 
When SE sd ere ages Ripken e 


For then I did nothing but sing, laugh and jest; 
Was @ver atoper so merrily blest !" 
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genius has prevailed! Ireland is now a nation! in that cha- 
racter I hail her! and, bowing to her august presence, I say, 
Esto perpetua. She is no longer a wretched colony, rethrning 
thanks to her governor for his rapine, and to her king for his 
oppression ; nor is she now a squabbling, fretful sectary, per- 
a her little wits, and firing her furious statutes with 
igotry, sophistry, disabilities, and death, to transmit to pos- 
terity insignificance and war.” 
The General Post Office of Dublin stood in Fishamble-street 


until the early part of the eighteeuth century. 

Post houses were first established throughout the chief 
towns of Ireland in the reign of Charles If. A writer in 
1673 makes the following observations on this subject :— 


“Though Dublin is not seated in the best and most convenient 
place, that is, the middle, yet it is seated in the second best, that is, 
over against the middle of Ireland; and directly opposite to the 
nearest passage into England, being Holyhead, twelve hours sail 
with a prosperous gale of wind, and about twenty leagues distant 
from this place. The first affords it an excellent conveniency for 
all manner of business to be transacted to and from this city (as 
well by water as land) into all parts of the. kingdom, with as little 
delay as possibly may be. The other a rare advantage for the main- 
tenance of traffic and commerce with England, and all other 
parts of the world, especially with the city of London, from 
whence (upon the least notice given) merchantable goods are 
soon despatched hither, or into any other parts of this realm, 
as occasion requires; and that with far more speed than formerly, 
by reason of the late erecting of post houses in all the prin- 
cipal towns and cities of this kingdom, which accommodates all per- 
sons with the conveniency of keeping good correspondency (by way 
of letters, and that most commonly twice a week) with any, even the 
remotest part of Ireland, at the charge of eight pence or twelve 
pence, which could not formerly be brought to pass under ten or 
twenty shillings, and that sometimes with so slow a despatch, as gave 
occasion many times of no small prejudice to the party concerned. 
All these conveniencies and advantages have so far contributed to 
the present splendour and great increase of this city, as that it now 
(1673) may ts justly conceived to be grown (within this fifty or 
sixty years) twice as large, and for handsomeness of building, be- 
yond all compare, of what it might any way pretend unto in any 
former age.” 


During the Irish wars of the Revolution, the letters were 
despatched to the camp of General Ginckell from the General 
Post Office at Dublin, on the nights of Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday. After the removal of the Post Office, the 
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buildings were converted to various uses. A newspaper* 
called the “ Flying Post,” was published in the “ Old Post 
Office Yard” in 1709; and subsequently a noted school was 
kept in the same locality by the Rev. Thomas Benson, D.D., 





* The following extract from a local journal of 1708, exhibits the spirit 
in which newspaper contreversy was then conducted :— 

‘** Satan correcting Sin: Or an answer toa horse-heel rubber: who, 
in the late war in this kingdom was a Gassoone that followed the camp, 
tho, now sets up for an author and printer. As to this Irish Newsmon- 
ger, or Paris Gazeteer-Gelder, he has and daily continues to impose on 
the publick by false and sham News, for which he hath been lately in- 
dicted at the Quarter Sessions in this city: He is a tool to the Papists 
by keeping them in heart, and hopes of great matters; for he stuffs his 
Intelligence with false stories out of the Paris and A-la-main Gazettes. 
He, in his lying Intelligence of February last, said the Lord Galway was 
dead, which is as false as himself. Nay, that poor empty animal had the 
impudence to publish an elegy on the death of his Lordship, who is still 
alive. In short, that Billingsgate scribbler has imposed more on this city 
in one month, than he gan make amends for in twenty years; but ’tis 
hoped we shall not be troubled with him quarter that time.” 

The following document connected with this locality, and now for the 
first time printed, illustrates the manner in which ‘‘ elegies” and ‘‘ dying 
speeches” were concocted in the early part of the eighteenth century :— 
“ The Examination of the Revd. Mr. Edwd. Harris of Fishamble-street, 

taken before the Honble Wm. Caulfield, Esqr., one of the Justices of 

his Majesties Court of King’s Bench. 
Who, being duly examined, sayth that on Thursday morning last, being 
the 24th instant, Cornelius Carter, a printer who lives in Fishamble-street, 
sent one Sweeny, a servant of his, to this Examt, to desire him to write an 
Elegy on Col. Henry Lutrell, deceased, that the Examnt. made answer 
hee could not, being an intire stranger to the life and actions of the said 
Col. Henry Luttrell, but that if the said Carter would send this Examt. a 
history of the life and actions of the said Lutrell, he, this Examt, would 
make an Elegy; that in some short time after the said Sweeny brought 
a written paper to this Examt. as from the said Carter, to the effect and 
purport following, vizt., that Henry Lutrell and Symon were brothers, 
that Symon alwaies stood firm to King James's cause, went to France 
with him and died there ; that Henry forsook his master, and betrayed 
a pass near Aghrim, that he was afterwards tried at Limbrick, that 
Tyrconnell and Sarsfield were of the Court Marshall; that he abused 
them on his tryal and called them cow-boys; that he had 500 per annum 
from King William for his good services, and his brother’s estate; that 
he kept several misses, and disinherited a sonne by a former miss, but 
left him £3,000; that he declared on his death-bed, he was married to 
his last miss, and left her £300 per annum; that he made Lord Cadog- 
gan his executor with others; that he was to be hanged or shott, but 
was repreived by the suddaine surrender, from that time till Tuesday the 
22d of October, 1717. This Exmt. further sayth, that upon the receipt 
of the said paper, and at the desire of the said Carter, he, this Examt, 
did compose an Elegy on ye said Col. Henry Lutrell, and sent the same 
to the said Carter; that the said Carter, as soon as he heard that Col. 
Lutrell was shott, desired this Examt, in case the said Lutrell died, to 
make an Elegy on him; and after the said Lutrell died, desired this 
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from whom many distinguished men received their education ; 
among them may be mentioned the Right Hon. George 
Ponsonby, the uncompromising and eloquent parliamentary 
opponent of the corrupt Union faction, and subsequently 
Lord Chancellor of head in 1806. The “Crown Tavern” 
and the “ Post Office Coffee House” also stood in this street. 
Opposite to the former, was the office of the “ Dub- 
lin Mercury,’ a newspaper published in 1705; while the 
latter, having been m in 1708, was tenanted by Cornelius 
Carter, the publisher of a large number of tracts and broad- 
sides, which frequently brought him into trouble, 

In Fishamble-street was the residence of Sir Francis An- 
nesley, who was created a Baronet in 1620, being the second 
in Ireland on whom that title was conferred. In 1628 hewas 
advanced to the dignity of Baron of Mount Norris, by which . 
name he is better known in history. During the Karl of 
Strafford’s administration he was tried by a council of war, 
and condemned to death for an unguarded expression uttered 
in the presence chamber of the Castle. The King’s letter, in 
1636, informs us that “it hath been held fit to cause his 
study door to be sealed up by the Committee, who have the 
cognizance of that business ; and it is likewise conceived that 





Examt alsoe to make the said Elegy. Sayth that upon the receipt of 
said paper from the said Carter, this Examt. delivered the same to two of 
his scholars, and ordered them to make a coppy of verses on the said 
Lutrell, which they accordinly did; . but the said verses which the 
scholars. made, being soe balde and virrulent, this Examt thought 
them not fitt to be printed, and thereupon this Examt made the said 
Elegy. Sayth he never made any Elegy before, but one upon the late 
Bishop of Derry, and never got a penny for writing either; or for teach- 
ing the said Carter's sonne, who is at schoole, with this Examt. The 
Examt. further sayth that on Thursday night, the 24th instant, he went 
to Carter’s owne house, to see if the said Elegys were printing; and 
saw the said Carter at the press working off the said Elegys himself, 
and further sayth not. 
Edwd. Harris. Capt. cor me 30° die Octobris. 
1717 W. CauLFEILp. 
100' to prosecute next terme in 
Banco Regis,” 
Carter appears to have been a victim to prosecutions against the press : 
in 1721 he was attached for printing the Lord Lieutenant’s speech to 
Parliament, and in 1727 he and his wife were imprisoned for publishing 
some false intelligence relative to Gibraltar. 
An account of Colonel Henry Luttrell, and of the circumstances con- 


nected with his death, shall be given in our notice of the locality where 
the assassination was perpetrated. 
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the view and perusal of his papers may be of use.” He 
remained a close prisoner in the Castle, until a royal 
pardon was granted to him in 1637. His son, Arthur, 
afterwards Karl of Anglesey, was born in Fishamble-street in 
1614, and "baptized in St. John’s Church. He became a 
member of the Oxford Parliament in 1643, was deputed as 
Commissioner into Ulster in 1645, under the great seal of 
England, and was the chief of the party to whom the Marquis 
of Ormond surrendered Dublin in 1647. In 1670 he was 
chosen president of the new council of state, having had a 
considerable share in bringing about the Restoration, for 
which, in 1661, he was rewarded with the title of Karl of 
Anglesey. So great was his influence at that time that he is 
said to have declinéd the post of Prime Minister of England. 
He sat in judgment on the regicides, and was one of the three 
commissioners appointed:to report concerning the settlement 
of Ireland : after which, in 16738, he was advanced to the great 
office of Lord Privy Seal, and died in 1686. Our limits will 
not here permit us to enter into an examination of his literary 
controversy with the Duke of Ormond and the Earl of Castle- 
haven. Several of his writings are extant ; but his history of 
the affairs of Ireland, during his own times, is ipponed to 
have been destroyed, as it revealed-unpleasant facts ; Anglesey, 
through life, having been noted for boldly expressing his 
manly and liberal sentiments. He was the first nobleman in 
Great Britain who formed a large library, which he did at 
great expense, intending that it should remain in his family ; 
it was, however, sold by auction soon‘after his death. This 
sale was rendered remarkable by the discovery in the Earl’s 
collection of his autograph note in a copy of the Erxon 
BasiLikg, asserting that book to be the composition of Dr. 
Gatiden ; a statement which has caused much literary disputa- 
tion, and is not yet finally settled. 

In the last century, a large cage-work house, then 
known as the “ Bull’s-Head Tavern,” on the west side 
of Fishamble-street, was traditionally said to have been 
the residence of Lord Anglesey. The Bull’s-Head Tavern, 
kept by Pattin, was one of the most noted in Dublin. 
Karly in the eighteenth century, a club for the cultivation of 
music,* known as the “ Bull’s-Head Society,” was formed 


* The citizens of Dublin have been long famed for their musical taste. 
In 1711, the celebrated Nicolini came to our city under the patronage 
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here, and held its meetings on every Friday evening ; the sub- 
scription was an English crown each, and after performing a 
concert, the members concluded the night with “ catch sing- 





of the second Duke of Ormond. The Parliament being then sitting and 
the town thronged with nobility, he was followed by crowded audiences. 
The ‘* Tatler’’ and Colley Cibber—no mean judges—have been lavish in 
their praise of the acting and voice of Nicolini, who was engaged at the 
then enormous sum of eight hundred guineas a year by our countryman, 
Owen Sweeny, manager of the first regular Italian Operas performed in 
England. As Nicolini’s visit to Dublin has not been mentioned by 
any writer on music, we are unable to determine whether he was at- 
tended with a full Italian company or not. An Opera had been sung 
for the first time, entirely in Italian, in London in 1710. Previous to 
which the foreign performers sung in Italian, while the subordinate cha- 
racters acted their parts in English. In 1713, the famous trumpeter 
Jacob Twisleton, came to Dublin, and, having been patronized bythe 
Lords Justices, became much in fashion and played at concerts, the 
theatre, and the balls of the nobility, large numbers of whom then 
resided in Dublin. His performance, we are told, consisted of a medley 
of his voice and the music of the trumpet. Party spirit at this time ran 
high in Dublin, and an industrious member of the Whig party in the 
House of Commons discovered that Twisleton had been one of King 
James's State trumpeters, that he had come to England with the Duke 
d’Aumont, and that he had also been engaged by the Duke of Orleans, 
and had performed at the Opera in Paris. His greatest crime was, how- 
ever, that of having, during his travels, played before the Chevalier de 
St. George, on which charge the unfortunate musician was committed 
to Newgate in December 1713. In the following February, he was 
released for want of evidence, giving bail for a year, at the expiration of 
which we conclude that he left the kingdom. Sir Constantine Phipps, 
one of the Lords Justices, was regarded by the Whigs as a dangerous 
Tory, and the permission which he gave isleton to play in public 
was one of the many charges brought forward against him by his politi- 
cal opponents. <A satirical writer of the day represents Phipps as an- 
swering this charge in the following manner—‘‘ I freely own, that not 
knowing of what vast consequence the religion of a player, a fiddler, or 
a trumpeter is to the Protestant interest of this kingdom, I, together 
with my Lord Archbishop of Tuam (John Vesey), did give leave to 
Twisleton to mention in his bills that the concert of music was by our 
commands. I did, likewise, hear his performance at the Play-house ; 
but having no good ear for musick, I could not distinguish his religion by 
his sounding.” Dr. Benjamin Pratt, Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 
(1710—1717) was an ardent cultivator of the classic music of Italy, 
which country he visited, as did also Tom Rossengrave, the accomplished 
organist of St, Patrick’s Cathedral. Dr. John Eclin, the friend of Swift, 
was ‘* as compleat a man, andas fine a gentleman, as any of hisage. Be- 
sides his skill in polite literature, and that of his own profession (divinity) 
he was highly distinguished for mathematical learning: and had a thorough 
knowledge and fine taste, in that branch of it, which treats of music.” 
Swift, not being a musician himself, used to consult Dr. Eclin, on all 
matters connected with the affairs of the choir.of the Cathedral. Arthur 
Dawson, Baron of the Exchequer in 1741, author of the well known song 
of ‘‘ Bumper Squire Jones,” and Garrett Wellesley, father of the composer 
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ing, mutual friendship and harmony.” The series of musical 
performances for each year was regulated by a Committee. 
The annual dinner of the Society was held in December, the 





of ‘‘ Here in cool grot,” were famed for their musical tastes. To these 
individuals, together with Kane O'Hara, and Laurence Whyte, an ex- 
cellent mathematician and author of some poems of merit, may, we 
believe, be traced the foundation of the Musical Society of Dublin, early 
in the eighteenth century. Mrs. Sterling, the original Irish Polly in 
the Beggar’s Opera, was a most accomplished singer ; and Tom Walker, 
the original Macheath, was so well received in Dublin that he finally 
settled there. Pope, in his verses on Southern, styles Ireland, “ the 
mother of sweet singers ;” much of the time of Dr. Arne, composer of 
‘*Rule Britannia,” was, as we shall hereafter see, passed in Dublin. In 
a future paper we shall give some account of Geminiani, Castruccio, 
Dubourg, and other eminent foreign musicians of the last century con- 
nected with our city, 

The Musical Society of Dublin held their annual concert in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, on the feast of St. Cecilia. This is alluded to in 
in the following verse :— 

**Grave Dean of St. Patrick's, how comes It to pass, 
That you, who know music no more than an ass ; 
That you, who.so lately were writing of Drapiers, 
Should lend your Cathedral to players and scrapers ? 


To act such an opera once in a year, 
So offensive to every true Protestant car.” 


The allusion in the last line is explained by a sermon preached in 1731, 
by Dr. Thomas Sheridan—himself an inveterate musician—before the 
Musical Society, from which we learn that an attempt was made about 
that time, by the puritanical portion of the community, to abolish in- 
strumental music inchurches. They were, however, unsuccessful ; and 
on the following anniversary St. Cecilia was commemorated with more 
grandeur than before. Purcell’s Te Deum and Corelli’s Concerto were 
eet and a sermon suitable to the occasion preached by Dr. Sheri- 

an, 

An unique copy of an original hand-bill of one of these performances, 
now before us, bears the following titlhe—‘‘ The Power of Music, a Song 
in honour of St. Cecilia’s Day. Occasionally published on the grand 
assembly of the Musical Society, at St. Patrick’s Church, this twenty 
‘third day of November, 1730. Dublin: Printed by Richard Dickson, 
and sold at the Globe Coffee- house on Essex-bridge, 1730.’ 

In the Dean’s ‘‘ Exhortation, addressed to the Sub-Dean and Chapter 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral,” in 1741, he says, ‘‘I do hereby require. and 
request the very reverend sub-dean not to permit any of the vicars- 
choral, choristers, or organists, to attend or assistat any public musical 
performances, without my consent, or his consent, with the consent of 
the chapter first obtained. And whereas it hath been rted that I 
gave a license to certain vicars to assist at a club of fiddlers in Fishamble- 
street, I do hereby declare that I remember no such license to have been 
ever signed or sealed by me; and that if ever such pretended license 
should be produced, I do hereby annul and vacate the said license. Intreat- 
ing my said sub-dean and chapter to punish such vicars as shall ever ap- 
pear there, as songsters, fiddlers, pipers, trumpeters, drummers, drum- 
majors, or in any sonal quality, according to the flagitious aggravation 
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season for their entertainments’ closed m May; and the. pro- 
ceeds were allocated to various laudable purposes. Some- 
times they were given to the Dublin Society’for premiums, 
but more generally a Committee was appointed to Visit’ the 
various gaols of the city and compound for the liberation of 
the distressed incarcerated debtors, large numbers of whom 
were thus restored to liberty ; for'the same ‘charitable’ object, 
plays were occasionally performed under the superintendence 
of the Society. | Pat lala 
In the “ Bull’s-Head” Tavern, early in’ the’ eighteenth 
century, the anniversary dinners and banquets of the. various 
guilds and public bodies of the'city were’ generally held.’ On 
such occasions, a congratulatory poem, was- usually presented 
to the assembled parties. Many of these documents: contain: 
much curious local information, but being’ of-an expeedingy 


erishable nature, very few of them have’ been preserve 
Ve have now before us one of those papers printed in red. 
ink, on a large sheet of paper, bearing the tiflawing title : 
“A Poem in honour of the Loyal Society of Journeymen ' 
Shoemakers, who are to dine at the Bull’s Head in Fishamble- 
Street, on Tuesday, October the 28th, 1726. Beiag the anni- 
versary of St. Crispin, Written by R. Ashton, S.M., a 
member of the Society. John Blackwood, Master, ‘Thomas 
Ashton and William Richardson, Stewards.” 

Robert Ashton, it may be here observed, was author of a 
large quantity of fugitive verses on various local topics ; he 
also wrote the well known play of the ‘ Battle of Aughrim 
or the fall of Monsieur St. Ruth,” -relative to the author of 
which, former writers, and even the Rev, Mr. Grahain, by 
whom it has been lately aimee: possessed ino information. 

The “ Bull’s Head” Tavern was also much frequented at 





eee 


of their respective disobedience, rebellion; perfidy, and ingratitude. I 
require my said sub-dean to proceed to the extremity of expulsion, if the 
said vicars should be found ungovernable, impenitent, ox self-sufficient, 
especially Taberner, Phipps, and Church, who, as I am informed, have, 
in violation of my sub-dean's and chapter’s order in December last, at 
the instance of some obscure persons unknown, presumed to sing and 
fiddle at the club above mentioned.” 

From an early period, a band of musicians was attached to the court 
of the Lord Lieutenant; they were presided over by the *‘ Supervisor of 
the State Music ;" and, down toa short time before the Union, a musical 
ode was always performed at the Castle, on the birtli days of the King 
and Queen. 
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this period by the Irish Free-Masons, whose history is as yet 
total blank, and such it should not be allowed to remain, 
for in the last century the philanthropic brethren of the “‘ Craft” 
extended the generous hand of charity to the friendless, and 
drove penury and distress from the hearths of their afflicted 
brethren. James King, Viscount Kingston, who had been 
the Grand Master in England* in 1729, was in 1780 the first 
who filled the office of Grand Master of the Irish Free. 
Masons; and in 1731, at the Bull’s-head Tavern, on 
Tuesday the 6th of April, he was again unanimously chosen 
and declared Grand Master for the ensuing year. Their 
Records further informs us, that 


“On Wednesday, 7th of J my Mba was held a Grand Lodge in 
ample form. When the Right Worshipful and Right Honourable 
the Lord Kingston was installed a eedtained aloud, Grand 
Master of Masons in Ireland, and was most cheerfully congratu- 
lated and saluted in the. ancient and proper manner : His Lordship 
was pleased to appoint Nicholas Nettirvill, Lord Viscount Nettir- 
vill, his Deputy. The Grand Lodge (as is their ancient practice in 
Ireland) chose the Honourable William Ponsonby, and Dillon Pol- 
lard Hampson, Esgqrs., for Grand Wardens, who were all declared, 
congratulated, and saluted. . 

«Tuesday 7th of December, 1731. Grand Lodge in ample form. 
When the Right Worshipful and Right Honourable the. Grand 
Master took the chair, attended by his Deputy and the Grand War- 
dens, the Right Honourable Thomas Lord Southwell, Sir Seymour 
Pile, Bart., Henry Plunket, and Wentworth Harman, Esqrs.; with 
many other brethren of distinction. The journal of the House, 
and several rules and orders for the better regulation thereof being 
read, his Lordship was pleased to signify his concurrence thereto, 
by signing them with his name.” 


The “ Lodge-hall” of the Grand Lodge was held in 
Fishamble-street in the year 1768, when the Karl of 
Cavan was elected Grand Master. The following were the con- 
temporary officers of the Lodge: George Hart, Deputy Grand 
Master; John Latouche, Senior Warden; John Jones, 
Senior Warden; Holt Waring, Grand Treasurer; and Major 
Charles Vallancey (afterwards editor of the “ Collectanea de 
rebus Hibernicis”), Grand Secretary. As the Dublin Free- 
Masons subsequently transferred their meetings to another 
locality where we shall, in a future paper, encounter them, 





* Another Irish nobleman, the Earl of Inchiquin, was Grand Master 
of the English Free Masons in 1727. 
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we must here postpone our further notice of their proceed- 
ings. ni 
The Members of the Bull’s-Head Musical Society having 
raised sufficient funds by subscriptions, decided on erecting a 
hall for the performance of their concerts. This building 
was executed under the superintendence of Richard Castles, 
architect of Leinster House and other elegant edifices. 
On Friday the second of October, 1741, the Music Hall was 
opened for the first time, with a concert “for the enter- 
tainment of the members of the Charitable and Musical 
Society.” A ball was held in it on the next night, 
and fashionable ‘assemblies’ were continued there on 
every Saturday evening during the season, which com- 
menced in October, and terminated in June. At this 
period, Dublin, owing to the presence of the resident 
nobility and gentry, and the numbers of geo attracted 
to the seat of government, was one of the most brillianf and gay 
capitals in Europe. ‘The citizens were noted for their attach- 
ment to classic music, and for the profuse splendour of their 
entertainments. ‘‘ As to pleasure,” writes a French tourist in 
1734, “every entertainment which has the authority of fashion 
in England prevails here, and some it may be, in a yet 
greater degree.” 


“There is hardly a family of any account in the kingdom 
which does not spend the winter evenings in gaming. The 
ladies are rather fond of this amusement than the men. Dancing, 
that pretty innocent house diversion, hardly yields to that vice 
in their eyes. The gentry are not so fond of hunting and 
fishing as the English and other nations. Though there is no 
country in the world abounds with more, or perhaps, with 
so much game of all sorts, whether for the hound, the gun, or 
the rod, as Ireland; witness their well-furnished tables, which for 
variety of _ dishes, far surpass those of their neighbours, and 
are equalled only by the Germans and Poles. The empire of letters 
is farther pr than youimagine. There is classic ground out 
of Italy. The better to form a judgment of the taste of this people, 
in matters of learning, I have passed some hours in a bookseller’s 
shop, whereof there is a great many in the capital (Dublin). I found 
there is no city in Europe (ceteris paribus) there are so many 
good pieces printed, and so few bad. They do not believe this, but 
it is because they do no know what is done in other places. Print- 
ing and books are cheaper here than in London, but dearer than in 
Holland, and near a par with France. English editions are sold at 
the same rate asin London. But the prices of foreign books are 
exorbitant, and pass all bounds, the prime cost whereof in Holland, 
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whether they be bought new, or at auctions, is very moderate, and a 
mere trifle. Celie beiende here are much frequented; they have 
the best English papers, the Amsterdam Gazette, and three good 
newspapers, taken out of the English; of their own, After the 
four capitals of Europe, Paris, London, Rome, and Amsterdam, 
Dublin, I think, may take place. It is a very large, populous, 
and well-built city. It stands on near as much ground as Amster- 
dam, and would take an oval wall of six miles and a-half to en- 
compass it. According to the manuscript account (taken in 1733) 
of all the several baronies and counties in the Kingdem of Ireland, 
as the same were returned, and are now remaining in his Majesty's 
Surveyor General’s office, there are 12,000 houses in Dublin, which at 
the rate of ten persons to a house makes the number of inhabitants 
amount to 120,000. The river Liffey, over which there are five 
stone bridges, runs through the middle of the city, ships of good 
burthen come up to the lowermost bridge, and unload at the Custom 
House-quay ; from this bridge there is a noble view down the river, 
which is always full of vessels; and in winter evenings, when all 
the lamps are lighted, you have three long vistas, resembling fire- 
works, hoth up and ia the river, and before your face as you 
pass the bridge from the old town. The outlets of Dublin into 
fine fields, the banks of the river. a royal park, the sea shore, &c. 
are very beautiful, and in this, far exceed itis Ay and indeed most 
other Cities in Europe, which I have seen.”’ 

“ One would think Apollo, the God of Music, had taken a large stride 
from the Continent over England to this island. The whole nation 
are great lovers of this high entertainment. A stranger is agreeably 
surprised to find almost in every house he enters, Italian airs saluting 
his ears. Corelli is a name.in more mouths than many of their 
Viceroys. Why may not we attribute the humane and gentle dis- 
positions of the re rune to the refinements and powers of that 
divine art? The harp, which you know is the arms of Ireland, 
wrought greater achievements in the hands of the Israelite king.” 


' Scarcely had the building of the Music Hall* been com- 
pleted, when Handel, disgusted with the insensibility of the 
English aristocracy to the excellence of his compositions, re- 
solved to try his fortune among the music-loving people of 
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* A writer of the last century, quoting from authentic manuscripts, tells 
us, that ‘‘from the bowed part of Fishamble-street,near the place where the 
Music-hall at present stands, to Castle-street, formerly extended a lane 
called Cow-lane, which is now (1763) totally shut up by buildings, and 
the large elegant structure at the corner of Fishamble-street and Castle- 
street, now inhabited by Mr. Bond, tobacconist, built by Sir Daniel 
Bellingham, the first lord mayor of Dublin, and wherein he kept his 
mayoralty in 1665, was erected across that lane, which in the mayoralty 
of Nicholas Weston in 1598 was set to farm by the city to John Weston, 
and many houses built on it, and almost as many contests had for the 
property of the ground in the courts of law.” 
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Dublin. Pope alludes to his Oratorios in the following lines, 
apostrophizing the Goddess of English dulness :— 


« Strong in new arms, lo! giant Handel stands, 
Like bold Briareus, with a hundred hands; 

To stir, to rouse, to shake the soul he comes, 

And Jove's own thunders follow Mars’s drums ; 
Arrest him, Empress! or you sleep no more— 
She heard, and drove him to th’ Hibernian shore.” 


The following was the first publi¢ announcement of the 
intended proceedings of the great German :—~ 


“At the new Musick Hall in Fishamble-street, on Wednesday 
next, being the 23rd day of Deeember, (1741), Mr. Handel's 
Musical Mntertainments will be opened, in which will be performed 
L, Allegro il Penseroso, il Moderato, with two Concertos hive séveral 
instruments, and a Concerto on the Organ. To begin at 7 o’Clock. 
Tickets for that night will be delivered to the Subscribers (hy 
sending their Subscription Ticket), on Tuesday and Wednesday 
next, at the place of Performance, from 9 o’Clock in the Morning 
till 8 in the afternoon ; and attendance will be given this Day an 
on Monday next, at Mr, Handel’s House in Abby-street near 
Liffey-street, from 9 o'Clock in the morning till 8 in the afternoon, 
in order to receive the Subseription Money, at which time each 
Subseriber will have a Ticket delivered to him, which entitles him 
to three Tickets each night, either for ladies or gentlemem. 

“N.B. Subscriptions are likewise taken in at the same place. 
Books may be had at the said place, Price, a British Sixpence.” 


The composer's merit was immediately recognized by the 
Dublin critics, and his entertainment was at once pattonized 
by the Vieeregal court ;— 


« By their Graces the Duke and Dutchess of Devonshire's Special 
Command. 


At the new Mverex Haus. in Prewameie-street. 


To-morrow being the 20th day of January (1742), will be performed 
Acts and Ganarea; to which will be added, an Ope for Sz, 
Cecilia's Day, written by Dryden, and newly set to music by Mr, 
Handel. With several Concertos on the Organ and other instru- 
ments, The Tickets will be delivered to the Subscribers (by sendin 
their Subseription Ticket) this Day and To-morrow at the said 
Hall, from 10 of the Clock in the Morning till 3 in the Afternoon, 
and no person will be admitted without a Subscriber's Ticket. To 
begin at 7 o’Cloek. Gentlemen and Ladies are desired to order 
their Coaches and Chairs to come down Fishamble-street, which 


will yen & great deal of inconveniences that happened the 
night before. 


“ N,B. There is another convenient passage for chairs made since 
the last night. There isa convenient room hired as an addition 
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to a former place for the footmen ; it is hoped the ladies will order 
them to attend there till called for.” 


Considerable doubts have been expressed in opposition to 
Dr. Burney’s statement, that the “ Messiah” was first per- 
formed in Dublin, where it was rehearsed in Passion-week, 
1742, as appears from the following = 


“At the new Musick Hall in Fishamble-street, on Wednesday 
next, being the 7th of April, will be performed an Oratorio called 
Kernen, with several concertos on the Organ, being the lest time of 
Mr. Handel's Subseription Performance, On Thursday next, being 
the 8th Instant, at the Musick Hall in Fishamble-street, will be the 
Rehearsal of Mr. Handel's new grand Sacred Oratorio, called the 
Messtan, in which the Gentlemen of the Choirs of both Cathedrala 
will assist, with some Concertos on the organ by Mr, Handel. The 
Doors will open at Eleven, and no Person will be admitted without 
a Rehearsal Ticket, which is given gratis with the Ticket for the 
Performance, when paid for. 

‘Tickets to be had at the Musick Hall, and at Mr, Neal's in 
Christ Church Yard, at half-a-guinea each, 

“For the convenienoy of the ready emptying the house, no 
chairs will be admitted in waiting but hazard chairs at the new 
passage® in Copper Alley.” 


~~ sete Sa me omnes — Ann eR tie Scene etn ttatt cet ng we titer ament tian snes tise he 





* This entrance, although long closed, is still discernible in Copper 
alley, which takes its name from the copper money there coined, and dit 
tributed by the Lady Alice Fenton, widow of Sir Geoffrey Fenton, A 
portion of the ground on which Copper-alley is built was formerly known 
as Preston's Inne, 

In 1610, we find from an official dooument that Sir Geoffrey's only son 
William Fenton, was in possession of ‘the old house of toft call 
Preston's Inns, with all the barns, backsides, and places thereto belong- 
ing, ipon which are now (1610) built certain houses or tenements near 
Alderman John Forster’s ground; with an orchard or garden on the 
south of the said house, in the tenure of Lady Alice Fenton, widow, two 
gardens near the same, extending to Croker-lane, west to the land of St. 
John’s church and Castle street, south, and to street near Isod’s tower, 
east, upon which gardens several houses were lately built by Sit Geoffrey 
Fenton, Knight, deceased, now called Ladyrents, otherwise C rowe, 
together with the street between the said houses, extending to the street 
near Dame’s-gate, in the tenure of the said Lady Fenton.” In 1619 Sir 
William Fenton, Knight, held also “ the twelve es or tenements 
and gardens in Copper-alley, as also the street or lane called Copper-alley, 
together with a straight passage or lane under William Hampton's house, 
leading from Copper-alley to Searlet-lane,” now Upper Excha treet. 
Sir Geoffrey Fenton was a writer of considerable merit, and 
of State and Privy Counsellor to Elizabeth and James IL, in Ireland, till 
his death in 1608, His wife, Alice, ‘ whose reli and charitable 
courteous life was an example to her sex,” was the daughter of Robert 
Weston, one of the Lords Justices and Chancellor of freland from 1567 
to hie death in 1573; and we are told, that he was “so learned, judi- 
cious, and upright in the course of judicature, ae in all the time of that 
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The fate of the “ Messiah” was at once decided. A contem- 
porary Dublin critic tells us, that, 


« Yesterday morning at the Music Hall in Fishamble-street, there 
was a public Rehearsal of the Messiah, Mr. Handel’s new Sacred 
Oratorio, which in the opinion of the best Judges, far surpasses any 
thing of that nature, which has been performed in this or any 
other kingdom. This elegant entertainment was conducted in the 





employment, he never made order or decree that was questioned or re- 
versed.” The Lady Katherine, daughter of Sir Geoffrey Fenton, became 
the wife in 1609 of Richard Boyle, the first Earl of Cork. Her effigy, 
with those of her parents, husband, and children, is preserved in the 
‘* Boyle monument” in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. A writer of the seven. 
teenth century tells us, that on the 22nd of October, 1641, previous to 
the intended seizure of Dublin by the Irish, ‘* The conspirators, being 
many of them arrived within the city, and having that day met at the 
Lion Tavern, near Copper-alley, and there turning the Drawer out of the 
room, ordered their affairs together, drunk healths upon their knees to 
the happy success of the next morning’s work.” 

At the sign of the Royal Arms in Copper-alley was the printing-office 
of Andrew Crooke, the King’s printer-general in Ireland, from 1693 to 
1727, when he was succeeded in office by George Grierson, the first of 
that family who held the appointment, and of whom, together with his 
learned wife Constantia, an account shall be given in the proper place. 

In Copper-alley was the establishment of Samuel Powell, one of our 
most eminent Dublin printers. Among the works published by him 
while resident here, we may mention ‘‘ A Brief Discourse in Vindication 
of the Antiquity of Ireland: collected out of many authentic Irish his- 
tories and chronicles, and out of foreign learned authors. Dublin: 
Printed by S. Powell, at the sign of the Printing Press in Copper-alley, 
for the Author, 1717,” as some hitherto unknown circumstances con- 
nected with it, when coupled with the treatment of Twistleton, the 
musician, before mentioned, serve to exhibit the amount of liberty 
introduced into this country by the revolution of 1688, The writer of 
of this work, a learned Irish historiographer, Hugh Mac Curtin, of 
the ancient clan of that name, who had long been chroniclers to the 
O'Briens of Thomond, presuming on the immunities of the Republic 
of Letters, commented severely on the absurdly ignorant calumnies 
put forward by Sir Richard Cox in his ‘* Hibernia Anglicana,” or History 
of Ireland, published some years before, Sir Richard, who had advanced 
himself, by his zeal for the Hanoverian party, from the position of the 
son of a regicide trooper to the rank of Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
committed the over zealous Mac Curtin to gaol for having dared to im- 
pugn his unfounded statements relative to the barbarity of the old Irish. 

his conclusive manner of settling historical points, and the e ience 
of the horrors of the most loathsome gaol in Dublin, deterred the anti- 


quary of the County Clare from publishing the concluding portion of his 
vindication of the antiquity of his country. 

‘Towards the middle of the last century, Copper-alley was noted for its 
eating-houses, one of the most frequented of which was the “‘ Union 
Tavern.” In 1766, ‘* The Copper-alley Gazette” was occasionally pub- 
lished, and contained a satirical account of the proceedings of the poli- 
ticians of the day, under feigned names. 
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most regular manner, and to the entire satisfaction of the most 
crowded and polite assembly.” 


On the 18th of April, the “ Messiah” was produced at the 
Music Hall, which Handel considered to be one of the best 
constructed edifices of the kind in Europe. More than seven 
hundred persons were present, and the sum collected for 
charity on the occasion amounted to nearly four hundred 
pounds. ‘On Tuesday last,” says an eye witness, 


“Mr. Handel's Sacred Grand Oratorio, the Mresstam was per- 
formed in the new Musick Hall in Fishamble-street. The best 
Judges allow it to be the most finished piece of music. Words are 
wanting to express the exquisite delight it afforded to the oe 
crowded audience. The sublime, the grand, and the tender, adapte 
to the most elevated, majestick, and moving words, conspired to 
transport and charm the ravished heart and ear. It is but justice 
to Mr. Handel, that the world should know, he generously gave the 
money arising from this performance to be equally shared by the 
phen for relieving prisoners, the Charitable Infirmary, and Mer- 
cer’s Hospital, and that the gentlemen of the choirs, Mr. Dubourg, 
and Mrs. Cibber, who all performed their parts to admiration, acted 
also on the same disinterested principle, satisfied with the deserved 
applause of the publick, and the conscious pleasure of promoting such 
useful and extensive charity.” 


Handel’s success was now complete: the enthusiasm of the 
people of Dublin was unbounded. The Music Hall could not 
contain the numbers of gentry and nobility of the highest rank 
who sought admittance ;. to remedy this, in some measure, ‘the 
ladies consented to lay aside their hoops during their presence 
at “ Mr. Handel’s entertainment.” 

His last concert here was given on tlie 3d of June, 1742 :— 


“ At the particular desire of several of the Nobility and Gentry, 
on Thursday next, being the 3d day of June (1742), at the new 
Musick Hall in Fishamble-street, will be performed Mr. Handel’ s 
new Grand Sacred Oratorio, called Messi1an, with Concertos on 
the Organ’ The Rehearsal will be on Tuesday the Ist of June, at 
Twelve, and the Performance at Seven in the evening. In order to 
keep the Room as cool as possible, a Pane of Glass will be removed 
from the Top of each of the Windows. 

N.B.—This will be the last Performance of Mr. Handel's during 
his stay in this Kingdom.” 


Handel left Dublin, loaded with honors, on the 15th of 
August, 1742. The people of London, aroused from their 
former apathy, and rebuked by the enthusiastic approbation 
given to Handel by the musical critics of Dublin, at length 
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discerned the talents of the composer, and yielded a tardy ap- 
proval to’his immortal productions. , 

Phe present condition of Dublin forms a melancholy con- 
trast tothe gaiety ‘and wealth of ‘the ‘city m the'year 1742. 
Large numbers of the nobility and gentry, ‘at that’ period, re- 
sident)in*or near:the metropolis, vied’ with each other in their 
displays of magnificent hospitality. The most eminent per- 
formers of the age then found it their interest to seek the 
Dublin stage: Handel, as we have seen, gave his entertain- 
ments at'the Music Hall; David Garrick, Mrs. Woffington, 
and’ Giffard were performing at Smock-Alley, to houses 
crowded to suffocation ; while Quinn and the inimitable Mrs. 
Cibber drew’ immense numbers to Aungier-street Theatre. 
When to:those eminent names we add that of the celebrated 
composer, Thomas Augustine Arne,* it must be admitted that 





. 


*’The room of the ‘‘ Philharmonic Society” was in Fishamble-street, 
opposite the church. The following is the programme of one of the 
concerts held there in 1742 :— 


** At the particular Desire of several Persons of Quality, for the Benefit 
of Mrs, Arne, at the Great Room in Fishamble-street, on Wednesday 
next, being the 2lst of this instant July, will be performed a Granp 
ENTERTAINMENT OF Musick. To be divided into three Interludes, 
Wherein several favourite Songs and Duettos will be performed by Mrs. 
Arne and Mrs. Cibber, viz.—In the first Interlude (after an Overture of 
Mr, Handel's), A Scene from Mr. Arne’s Opera of Rosamond, by Mrs. 
Arne. O beauteous Queen, from Mr. Handel's Oratorio of Esther, by 
Mrs. Cibber. Non Chiamarmi, from an Opera of Sig. Hasse’s, by Mrs, 
Arne; and a Duetto of Mr. Handel's in Saul, by Mrs. Arne and Mrs. 
Cibber, In the second Interlude (after an Overture of Mr. Arne’s), 
Lascia cadermiin Volto, a Song of Farinelli's singing by Mrs. Arne. 
Chi scherza colle Rose, from Mr. Handel's Opera of Hymen, by Mrs. 
Cibber. Vo folcindo, a Song of Sig. Vinci's, by Mrs. Arne. Vadoe 
vivo, a Duetto of Mr. Handel's in Faramond, by Mrs. Arne and Mrs. 
Cibber. In the third Interlude (after an Overture of Mr. Arne’s,) O 
Peace thou fairest Child of Heaven, from Mr. Arne’s Masque of Alfred, 
by Mrs. Arne. Un Guardo solo, from Mr. Handel’s Opera of Hymen, 
by Mrs. Cibber. (By particular Desire) Sweet Bird, from Mr. Handel's 
Allegro, by Mrs. Arne; and Per le del Tormento, a favourite 
Duetto of Mr. Handel’s in Sosarmes, by Mrs. Arne and Mrs. Cibber. 

To begin precisely at seven o’Clock.” 

Mrs. Arne, on those occasions, was usually accompanied by the per- 
formance of her husband on the violin, and “ between the acts of his 
serenatas, operas and other musical performances, he introduced comic 
interludes ae the Italian manner), amongst which were Tom Thumb, 
the original burlesque opera, ane gg by him ; the Dragon of Wantiley ; 
Miss Lucy in town, &., intended to give relief to that grave attention 
necessary to be - up in serious performances, which he began in 
January 1743.” e following is a list of some of the performances of 
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Dublin wellmeritedithe character, whichit thenenjoyed, of being 
one of the gayest and most, intellectual cities of Europe. In 
the. midst. of. all,this pleasure, the claims of the afflicted were 
not forgotten.; ‘The present generation, with its boasted ad- 
vances in, morality and civilization, would do well to emu- 
late the..philanthropic. munificence of those ages which are 

erally, depicted. by ignorant moralizers, as distinguished only 
Stee and sensuality, 

_ After, Handel’s, departure entertainments of various kinds 
continued to be; performed in the Hall. A company of the 
best singers ever heard iw Dublin, who appeared here m 1743, 
under the management of Dr. Arne, were engaged for Aungier- 
street. Theatre, where Arne produced his new setting of 
 Comus,”’ which was received with unbounded applause. 

A minute recapitulation of the various purposes for which 
the Music Hall was used would probably oo but little at- 
tractions for the generality of readers, we shall therefore confine 
ourselves to the mention of some of the principal events in 
its history. 

In 1750, the annual subscription of the members amounted 
to three hundred pounds, for which sum they engaged Lampe, 
the composer, Pasquali, the eminent violinist, and a host of 
other acomplished musicians, who formed a part of the 
“ Smock Alley” company. 

The concerts of the Charitable Musical Society for the re- 
lief of poor debtors were generally performed at the Music Hall. 
The cost of a ticket was half a guinea, which entitled the holder 
to be: present likewise at the rehearsals which took place at 
twelve o’clock in the day. A vast amount of good was effected 
by this society. From its formation to the year 1750 its ex- 





the Philharmonic Society for the year 1744:—‘“ Solomon, a serenata ; 
Esther; Athalia; Acis and Galatea; Israel in Egypt; Alexander's 
feast, by Handel ; Solomon; Lockman’s ode on St. Cecilia's day; David's 
lamentation over Saul and Jonathan ; Hart’s Pindarick ode by Boyce, &c.”" 

Lectures on philosophy and other subjects were frequently delivered 
at the Philharmonic fie so early as 1749; the usual hour, at that 
period, for their commencement was six p.m. Among other perform- 
st here may be noticed the following, the original of which is ex- 
wit Serge ans Temple: an at praia ee words by Mr. James Eyre 

eecks. e€ music composed by Mr. Richard Broadway, O ist of 
St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, as it was performed at the Philharmonic 
Room in Fishamble-street, for the benefit of sick and distressed Free- 
Masons.”” 
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ertions released nearly twelve hundred prisoners, whose debts 
and fees exceeded nine thousand pounds ; in addition to which, 
a certain sum was presented to each debtor on his liberation: 
The annual average of prisoners thus relieved amounted to one 
hundred and sixty. 

In 1751, Neale, the music-publisher of Christ Church Yard, 
who, in conjunction with Mrs. Hamilton and Mrs, Walker, 
was the manager of many fashionable entertainments, added 
a ‘very elegant additional room” to the Music Hall. The 
balls, at this period generally styled ‘“ Ridottos,” were carried 
on by subscriptions ; a few particulars of which may be inte- 
resting. For admission to a series of four of these balls, a 
gentleman paid three guineas, which entitled him to tickets 
for two ladies and himself, for each night. A single ticket 
for a lady cost one crown, and for a gentleman, half a guinea. 
The interior of the Hall was on those occasions lighted by 
wax candles; the doors opened at 7, p.m.; the “ Beaufets,” 
at ten, and the supper-room, at eleven o'clock. 

Annual concerts were held here, for the benefit of the Mu- 
sical Academy, founded in 1757. In four years, by loans of 
small sums, of about four pounds each, this society relieved 
nearly thirteen hundred distressed families. 

Here, in 1757, to a distinguished and learned auditory, Tho- 
mas Sheridan delivered his oration demonstrating the impor- 
tance of making the then neglected study of the English lan- 
guage an indispensable portion of education,* and proposed 
the establishment of a public school for the youth of Ireland. 
This oration, as we shall see in a future paper, led to the for- 
mation of the “ Hibernian Society.” Sheridan’s public dis- 
courses on the cultivation of the English language, delivered 
at Oxford and Cambridge, were received with great applause, 
although his rational principles as to its cultivation are not yet 
fully recognized by any collegiate body. Breslau, the famous 
conjurer, exhibited his feats here in 1768, and in the same year 
the “ Mecklenburgh Musical Society,” assisted by the choirs of 
both Cathedrals, gave concerts here, patronized by Lord and 
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* ** An oration pronounced before a numerous body of the nobility and 
gentry, assembled at the Musick Hall in Fishamble-street, on Tuesday 
the 6th of this instant December, and now first published at their unani- 


mous desire. By Thomas Sheridan, A.M. blin: Printed for M. 
Williamson, Bookselle 
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Lady Townshend, for the benefit of the poor confined debtors 
in the different prisons. Sheridan also at the same period de- 
livered a course of evening lectures here on the art of yore, 
The “Constitutional Free Debating Society” began to hold 
their meetings in the Music Hall, in the year 1771; the de- 
bates began at eight in the evening, and generally terminated 
atten. ‘The speaker stood, while addressing the meeting, and 
any member who broke silence was liable to expulsion. 
Crowds of the most fashionable persons attended to hear the 
orations; and seats were provided in the orchestra for the 
ladies. The number of members exceeded eight hundred ; 
a medal, value four guineas, was awarded every fourth even- 
ing to the author of the speech most highly approved., On 
the Tuesday evening, seaalieal the disposal of the medal, the 
Society decided on six questions to be argued on the night of 
speaking for the prize, these six questions were written and 
ballotted for, and whichever was drawn became the subject 
of debate. Attempts were made by Lord ‘Townshend to 
suppress these meetings, but without success, One of its 
most prominent members was Henry Lucas, a son of the cele- 
brated Tribune. All topics connected with politics and govern- 
ment were argued here with the greatest freedom. Some idea 
of the degree of liberty which they claimed for their debates 
may be gathered from the following question, which formed the 


‘subject of a night’s declamations :— Whether removing Lord 


Townshend from the government of Ireland would not be a 
speedy way for redressing our grievances ?” After a short dis- 
cussion, this question was resolved in the affirmative. 

‘Towards the close of the year 1771, a second society, on the 
same principles, called the ‘Ciceronian Society,” held their 
meetings at the Music Hall. 

Ridotto Balls were held here in 1773 and 1774. The rooms 
were elegantly fitted up, and decorated with transparent paint- 
ings by Roberts and Tresham. On these occasions, the car- 
riages and chairs entered Fishamble-street from Castle-street, 
the chairs turned down Copper-alley to the door of admittance 
there. In going away, the carriages went from the Music Hall 
to Smock-alley, and the chairs, through Copper-alley to the 
upper Blind Quay. Subscription Balls under the management 
of the chief of the Irish nobility continued to be held here for 
many years. The inhabitants of the neighbourhood, how- 
ever, complained that the great and incessant clamor made 
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bythe, chairmen and servants, at~ the breaking up of those 
assemblies, totally deprived them’ of sleep: ‘The Hall was, also 
used for other purposes; in 1773, a. public procession of the 
chief Roman Catholics of Dublin was made. from.it to the 
castle, to present. an address to Lord Harcourt. »‘'On' this oc. | 
casion.it was remarked that there was tot a single hired 'coach' 
in the entire eighty which formed the procession. ‘ 


In'1774, John, Walker, author of the “Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary,” who for some time kept school:in Dublin, delivered a 
course of leeturesion! English pronunciation, im the “Supper 
room” of the Music Hall. wrokiaie 9 tents eaiglg 

The first masked ball held in Treland took place here on the... 
19th-of April, 1776. The following contemporary; account.of 
one of these entertainments, given ‘at the Music ‘on ‘the 
eve of St. Patrick’siday, 1778, may interest our readets :-~— © 


“ About twelve at night the company began’ to’ assemble ; and at’ 
two, the rooms were quite full, upwards of seven’ hundred persons 
being present. The motley groupe afforded much entertainment ; 
they displayed a variety of taste, elegance, and splendour, in their 
dresses, and were supported with a fund of wit, humour and vivacity. 
The following were the most conspicuous characters :—The Duke of 
Leinster appeared as a fruit-woman, who changed her oranges for 
shamrocks, as Patrick's day advanced—and afterwards a physician— 
both of which characters were well rk ap Mr. Gardiner, as an 
old woman, carrying her father in a basket, and her child in her arms. 
This was considered as one of the best and most laughable Masks in the 
room, Mr, Gardiner, at supper, wasina black domino. Mr. Sackville 
Hamilton, a Freneb Govyernante, well dressed and inimitably sup- 
ported. Mr. Burgh and Mr. O’ Reilly, as Hassars. Mr. Yelverton, 
a Methodist preacher, characteristical, masked with judgment. Coun. 
sellor Doyle, a friar, well supported. Lord Ely, a hermit. Lord 
Glerawly, a side-board of plate. Counsellor Day, a cook maid, very 
well supported. Lord Jocelyn, a house maid. Counsellor Caldbeck, 
a sailor. Mr, Handcock, half abbé, half officer—a very laughable 
character. Mr. Hunter, a French soldier. Mr. Coote, a battle 
axe guard. Captain Southwell, a rifleeman. Mr. Boswell, as Doug- 
las. Mr. Finlay, senior, a huge fashionable lady. Mr. Finlay, 
junior, an American Warrior. Mr. Eyres, St. Patrick, with a 
piper. Sir Richard Johnston, in the character of Pan, allowed to be 
an excellent mask, though he neither sung nor played the bag-pipes. 
Mr. Robert Alexander, the Great Mogul. Lord Antrim, a High. 


lander, Mr, Lyster, a Judge in his robes, a very good mask and 
very humourous. Mr. Marsden, a most excellent miller, Captain 
French, first as Diana Trapes, which afforded much entertainment— 
and afterwards in the character of Tancred. elegantly dressed. Sir 
Vesey Oolelough, a sweep-chimney, Mr. Rowley, ‘Isaac,’. in. the 
‘Duenna.” Mr. Scriven, a Bussora. Mr. Wilson, in the character 
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of an, old poet, repeating and distributing humorous verses. Mr. W. 
Finey, in, the; character. of. a, magician., Mr. Byrne of) Cabin- 
teely, Pam, or the Knave of Clubs, very picturesque, Mr, Baggs, in 
the character of ‘Linco.’ Mr. Mossom, Zanga. Mr. Knox; asa 
female gipsey. Mr. Geale, as a grand Signior. Mr. Penrose as 
Tycho, | Mr: Bellingham, a Sailor. Mr. James Cavendish, as Mer- 
cuny. .Mr,.M‘Clean, a Dutchman,; ) Sir Michael Oromie, a Sailor. 
Surgeon Doyle, a good piper. Captain Barber, a butterfly-catcher. 
Mr. Broughill, a malefactor going to an Auto da Fe, ; Mr, Areli- 
dall personated the man with the charity-box on Essex-bridge, and 
collected £5 °9s, 10d. for the confined debtors. An excellent Harle- 
uin who-was metamorphosed to a Shylock, Mr. Pollock as Diego, 
the curious stranger of Strasbourg, from the promontory of noses, 
as mentioned in Tristram Shandy’s tale of Slawkenbergius, | The 
avity, Courtesy, and humour which Sterne so happily contrasted in 
his description of Diego, was well supported by this mask, and on his 
nose, which was a nose indeed,’ there appeared the following inscrip- 
tion, ‘ This nose hath been the making of me.’ His dress was a Spanish 
habit, and crimson satin breeches with silver fringe. Among the female 
characters which, deserve te be mentioned, wereMrs, Gardiner ‘in 
the character. of Sestina the Opera singer, a most inimitable mask ; 
she sung one of Sestina’s songs. Lady Ely, as awash-woman. Mrs. FP. 
Flood, a child and doll. rs. Crofton, a young miss, well dressed 
and characteristical. Miss Gardiner as a Florentine peasant. ' Miss 
Graham, a female savage, and afterwards a dancer. The two Miss 
Normans, witches. Miss Evans and Miss Saunders two Dianas. 
Miss Beston asanun. Mrs. ‘Trench asa house-maid. Miss Blake- 
ney and Miss Whaley as Night. Miss O’Conor, Night. Miss 
Stewart, an Indian Princess, with a great pees ym 3 of jewels. From 
seven o'clock in the evening till twelve at night, the following houses 
were open to receive masks: Lord Roden’s, Mr. Rowley’s, Mr. 
Aylmer’s, Mr. Kilpatrick's, Mr. Latouche’s, Lady Arabella Denny's, 
and Counsellor Davis.’ At these several houses the masks were en- 
tertained with wine and cakes, and among the rest there was an 
inimitable old beggarman, who excited charity in the breasts of the 
compassionate ; he was dressed in a rug cadow, and liberally supplied 
with viands from the fair hands of Nuns, Dianas, and Vestals.. He 
was accompanied by Jobson with a Nell, two characters supported 
with remarkable vivacity and well dresscd. The decorations of the 
rooms were admirable, and formed a suite, the effect of which, as to 
convenience, singularity, and ingenuity was exceedingly pleasing. 
The company did not begin to retire until five, and it was half an 
hour after eight before the rooms were entirely cleared.” 


In 1780, the first Irish State Lottery was drawn at the 


Music Hall, Balls and masquerades continued to’ be ‘held 
there till 1782, when the floor of the “ Grove room’ sud- 





* The apartments called the ‘‘ Grove rooms” stand on the left of the 
stage forming, at present, the scene and green rooms.. The upper 
‘*Grove room,” above referred to, was generally used as a wardrobe 
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denly gave way, wounding many people who were assembled in 
if at a meeting relative to the election of a member of Parlia- 
ment for the city of Dublin. This accident and the entertain- 
ments at the Rotunda turned the stream of pleasure from 
the Musie Hall, which was taken by the Honorable Society of 
King’s Inns, who finding the building not suited for their 
purposes, subsequently relinquished it. In 1793 it became a 
private theatre under the management of the Earl of West- 
meath and Frederick KE. Jones, afterwards lessee of \ the 
Dublin Theatre Royal. 

J. D. Herbert, an artist and amateur, who performed here, 
has given the following account of the circumstances which 
led to the Music Hall having been selected for this pur- 
pose :— 


« Jones told me of a notion he had conceived of getting up a pri- 


vate theatre on an elegant and extensive plan, that would require 


ye of great space ; and asked me if I could direct him to any 
yuilding that might suit his purpose, I mentioned Fishamble-street. 
He observed, there would be a good subscription from persons of 
the first rank, and he should feel obliged if 1 wonld accompany him 
to view it. I aceordingly attended him, and on our way I pointed 
out the great advantage of having a shell, so appropriate for his 
plan, that he could decorate it as he wished, but that must not be 
made known until he got it into his possession ; and that I thought 
it might be had a bargain, from its having been some time on hands 
with the proprietor. We arrived, and found the owner at home. Saw 
the house and all its appurtenances, We inquired the lowest terms. 
It was to be let by lease at £80 per annum.—Mr. Jones, in a hasty 
manner, decried its value, and said £60 was enough, and he would 

ive no more ; his offer was as hastily rejected; and he turned on 

is heel and went away. I spoke to the proprietor civilly, and ex- 
cused Mr. Jones on the score of incompetency to estimate its true 
value; and I added, that I would advise him to agree to the rent of 
£80, and if I should suceced, we would return. I then followed 
Mr. Jones, pointed out the necessity of securing it, for, should the 
owner learn who were to be the performers, double that sum would 
not be taken. I advised him to return, and let me write a few lines 
of agreement, have it signed, and I should witness, and give ear- 
nest, to all of which he consented, and the next day he got posses- 





while the building was a private theatre. The original entrance (now 
closed) to the pit was by a flight of steep steps. When lotteries were 
held at the Music Hall it was usual to place the large mahogany wheel 
(whence the numbers were drawn by two boys from the Blue coat hos- 
pital) at the box entrance, the public not being then admitted to the 
interior of the edifice. On t occasions, Fishamble-streect was 
always densely thronged by the expectant votaries of the blind goddess. 
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sion, then set men to work to make the house perfectly secure to 
receive an audience. Cord Westmeath induced Valdre, an Italian 
artist, to direct the ornamental parts, to paint the ceiling and pros- 
cenium, also some capital scenes. I added my mite, and painted 
two figures, Tragedy and Comedy, for the front, also a chamber of 
ortraits for the School for Seandal. When finished, so splendid, 
tasteful, and beautiful a theatre, for the size, could not be found, I 
may say, in the three kingdoms: indeed, | never saw anything com- 
parable with it on the Continent. The subscribers now thronged, 
the first men in the land, and from these were selected the per- 
formers, who were for the greater part worthy of the house. The 
dramatis persone were as follows:—Captain Ashe, Mr, Charles 
Powel Leslie, Mr, Cromwell Price, Mr. Lyster, Mr, Westenra, Mr, 
Humphrey Butler, Col. Robert Howard, Mr. Thomas Goold, Mr. 
M‘Clintock, Mr. Allen M‘Clean, Mr. J. Crampton, Col. Edward 
Nugent, Col. Barry, Lord Westmeath, Sir Charles Vernon, Mr. 
Frederick Falkner, Sir Edward Denny, Mr. Wandesford Butler, 
and Mr. Hamy Stewart, &c.” 


A contemporary has left us the following correct description 
of the internal arrangement of this theatre :— 


‘‘ The interior of the house formed an ellipse, and was divided 
into three compartments—pit, boxes, and lattices, which were with- 
out division. ‘The seats were covered with rich scarlet, and fringe 
to match, while a stuffed hand-rail carried round gave them the form of 
couches, and rendered them particularly agreeable for any attitude 
of repose or attention. The pilastres which supported the front of 
the boxes were cased with mirror, and dis lene various figures on 
a white ground, relieved with gold. The y ae vee were fringed with 
gold, and drawn up with golden cords and tassels. The ceiling was 
exquisitely painted. In the front was a drop curtain, on which was 
depicted an azure sky with fleeting clouds, ie the centre of which 
was Apollo’s lyre emerging in vivid glory; on each side were the 
figures of Tragedy and Arad » appearing, between the pillars 
in perspective, to support a rich freeze oe cornice ; in the cen. 
tre was the appropriate motto, ‘For our Friends,’ The stage 
- and scenery were equally brilliant; and that nothing might be want. 

ing to complete the costume, servants in rich and costly liveries at. 
tended on the stage and in the box rooms, to acosmahadate the com- 
pany. ‘The orchestra was filled with amateurs and professors. The 
male characters were performed by gentlemen subscribers, but the 
female by public actresses engaged for the purpose. In effect, every 
thing that could contribute to the splendour me elegance of the or- 
nament, the excellence of the performance, and the decorum of the 
company, was scrupulously attended to, The house opened for the 
first time on the 6th of March, 1793, with the Beggar's Opera and 
the Irish Widow."*—“ Among the performers, Captain Take and 





* The parts in these plays were allotted as follows :— 
Beccar’s Opera. Capt Macheath—Capt. Ashe, Peach’em—Capt. 
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Lord Westmeath were particularly distinguished, His Lordship's 
performance of Father Luke, in the Poor Soldier, was considered a 
masterpiece, and gained for the noble representative the celebrity of 
having his portrait in that character exhibited in all the print-shops 
and magazines of the day. The audience were always distinguished 
by rank and fashion, but by the rules of the theatre, were almost 
entirely females, no gentleman who was not a subscriber being on 
any account admitted.” 


This company continued their performances here till 1796. 
The Music Hall has been occasionally used in the present 
century for various entertainments, on a scale very different to 
the style in which they were conducted before the Union. 

A few paces to the south of Fishamble-street, stands the 
street of St. Werburgh, the early history of whieh is connected 
with the final destruction of the Danish power in Dublin, 

On the festival of Saint Matthew, the Apostle, in the year 
1170, when the “town of the ford of hurdles’* was oe bg 
ously taken by the Trish and their Anglo-Norman allies, As- 
culph Mac Torcall, its Danish governor, and “many of 
the citizens, in little ships and boats, that then lay ready 
in the harbour, with the best of their goods, made their escape 
to the Orkney Islands.” The old chronicler tells us, that :— 


nt ein a etn nent tn cee a A te 





Browne. Lockit—Capt. Stewart. Mat-o'-the-Mint—Mr. H. Butler. 
The Gang—Lord Thurles, Mr. W. Butler, Mr. Holmes, Mr. Vernon, 
Mr. Herbert, Mr. Rochfort, Lord Cunningham, Mr. Whaley, Mr. Tal- 
bot. Fileh—Mr. Howard. Lucy—Mrs. Garvey. Mrs. Peach’em—Diana 
Trapes. Mrs. Slammekin—Mrs. Dawson. Women—Mrs. Wells, Miss 
Atkins, Miss Kingston, Miss O'Reilly. Polly—Mrs, Mahon. 

Tur Intsa Wivow. Whittl—Mr. Howard. Sir Patrick O’Neil— 
Mr. Nugent. Nephew—Capt. Witherington. Bates—Mr. Holmes. 
Thomas—Capt. Browne. Keeksey——Capt. Stewart. The Irish Widow— 
Mrs. Garvey. The following were the dramatis persone in ‘‘ THE 
Rrvaus,"’ as performed here in 1793: Sir Anthony Absolute, Mr. Lyster. 
Captain Absolute, Captain Ashe. Falkland, Mr. Witherington, Bob 
Acres, Mr. Howard. Fag, Mr. Humphrey Butler. Coachman, Mr. 
Vernon of Clontarf. Jacob Gawkey, Capt. Hamilton. Sir Lacius 
he Trigger, Mr. F. Jones. Women: Miss Campion, Mrs. Dawson, Mrs. 

rvey. 


* “The Trish name of Dublin is Dayle ata chat or the ‘Town of the 
Ford of Hurdles,’ and the name of that part of the river Liffey on 
which it is built, Suyb-ly9y (Duibh-linn) or the ‘ Black Water.’ The 
Book of Dinn Seanchus informs us,” says Dr. O'Donovan, “* that this ford 
across the river was called Ath-cliath, or the Ford of Hurdles, from hurdle 
of small twigs which the men of Leinster, in the reign of their king 
Mesgeidhra, placed across the river, for the purpose of conveying the sheep 
of Athirne Arlgeasach to Dun-Edair, a fortress on the hill of Howth, 
where many of the young warriors of Ulster were then stationed.” 
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At this time about the feast of Pentecost aor Whitsuntide, Has. 
eulphus, who was sometime the chiefe ruler of Dubling sought, by. all 
the waies he could, how he might be revenged for, the reproch and 
shame which he had received when the eitie of Dublin was taken, 
and he then driven to flie to his ship, and to, save: himeaelfe, 
This man had, been in Norwaie, and in the North Islands. to 
scoke for some helpe and aid; and having obteined the same, he came 
about the feast of Pentecost, with threescore ships well appointed, 
and fall franghted with lustie men of Warre unto the coasts of Dublin, 
minding to assaile the citie and hoping. to, recover the same, | / And 
without anie delaeings he landed and unshipped his men, who were 

uitled and conducted under a eapteine famed John Wood or John 
Mad, forse the word Wood meaneth, They were all mightie men of 
warre, and well appointed after the Danish manner, being harnessed 
with good brigandines, iacks, and shirts of male their shields, buek- 
lers, and targets were round, and coloured red, and, bound about with 
iron: and as they were. in armor, so in minds also they were as iran 
strong atid tnightie, These men being set in battell arraie, arid fn 
good order, doo march onwards towards the éast pate of the Citie of 
Dublin, there minding to give th’ assault, and with foree to make 
entrie, Miles: Cogan then warden of the citie, a man. vetie ya- 
liant and lustie, although his men and people were yerie few, and 
as it were but a handfull in respect of the others: yet boldlie giveth 
the adventure and onset upon his enimies: but when he saw his owne 
small number not to be Sle to resist nor withstand so great force, 
and they still pressing and inforcing upon him, he was driven to re- 
tire backe with all his companie, and with the losse of manie of his 
men, and of them one being verie well armed, yet was his thigh eut 
off cleane at a stroke with a Galloglasse axe. But Richard Cogan, 
brother unto Miles, Sedeceinnliie ties hardlie the matter passed and 
had sped with his brother, suddenlie and secretlie with a few men issucth 
out at the south posterne* or gate of the eitie, and stealing upon the 
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* The Norman romance tells us that Richard de Cogan, with thirty 
horsemen, issued ** pur la dute del occident,” and attacked the Danvs, 


shouting, 
** Pérés, chevalers vaillant ;" 


and, continues the romance :— 


** Mult fu grant In mellé 
KE li hu e la erie,” 


Miles de Cogan then sallied from the city, erying 


“ Féres, baruns aloses! 
Feroz, vassals, hastiviment ; 
N ‘esparnics icel gent !"' 


Cambrensis makes no mention of Gilmeholmoc, the prince who As« 
sisted the Anglo-Normans on this occasion. He probably thought 
proper to give the entire merit of the action to his countrymen, but in 
this, as in every other case, the strangers were assisted by large bodies 
of natives ; a fact which has been studiously kept ogneealeds The chi- 
valric compact said by the Norman rhymer to have been entered into by 
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backs of his enimies, maketh a great shout, and therewith sharpelie 
giveth the onset upon them, At which suddaine chance they were 
so dismaied, that albeit some fighting before, and some behind, the 
case was doubtfull, and the event uncerteine: yet at length they fled 
and ran awaie, and the most part of them were slaine, and namelie 
John Wood, whom with others John of Ridensford tooke and killed. 
Hasculphus fleeing to his ships was so sharpelie pursued, that upon 
the sands he was taken, but saved; and for the greater honour of the 
victorie was carried backe alive into the citie as a captive, where he 
was sometime the chief ruler and governor; and there hee was kept 
till fie should compound for his ransome.” 


The south posterne,” through which Richard de Cogan sal- 
lied on this occasion, stood in the city wall, at the end of 
Werburgh-street, and was known as the “ Pole Gate,” being 
one of the gates of the town, It is said to have acquired the 
name of Pole or Pool from a confluence of water which settled 
in this hollow, and was often troublesome to passengers, till a 
bridge was thrown over it, which was repaired in 1544, by 
Nicholas Stanihurst, and known as the “ Poule gate bridge.” 
In latter times the gate was called St. Werburgh’s gate, and in 
the early part of the seventeenth century, it was still standing 
at the end of Werburgh’s-street, which it divided from St. 
Bridget’s or Bride’s-street,” 

Near the “Pole gate” and close to the city wall stood, in 
very remote times, the church of St. Martin, the vestiges of 
which were scarcely visible in the early part of the sixteenth 
century. Not far from its site was erected the Church of St. 
Werburgh, whence the street takes its name. The earliest no- 
tice of this edifice is to be found ina document of the twelfth 
century, in which it is mentioned among the parochial churches 
of Dublin. Té had originally two chapels annexed ; one called 
our Ladie’s chapel, the other named St. Martin’s, from the old 
church, St. Werbargh,* who is commemorated on the 3d of 
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the De Cogans with prince Gilmeholmoc was, no doubt, introduced to 
= colouring to the picture, as it cannot be supposed that the Anglo 
yormans alone, amounting only to three hundred and thirty, were able 
to repulse a body of well armed Scandinavians numbering nine or ten 
thousand ‘* lustie men ofwarre.” The whole account we at present possess 
of the Anglo-Norman invasion and establishment in Ireland, is evidently 
romantic: the original documents and rolls must be carefully examined 
before the history of this period can be set in a true light. 
A description of the loglasse, above referred to, will be found in 
the Intsa QuartTea.y Review, Vol. 1. page 644. 
* Among the many ecclesiastical establishments wrested from the Irish 
by the Anglo-Normans, under the authority of the Popes, was the cathe- 
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February, was daughter of Wulfer, King of Mercia, and said 
to be descended from “ four kynges of the lande of England 
and of the riall bloode of Fraunce.” She was considered the 
patron of Chester, to which her shrine was brought in 875, 
ind her intercession is said frequently to have preserved that 
town from fire, enemies, and plague. Her body, which, ac- 
cording to her panegyrist, was “ magnified with miracles next 
to our Ladie,” after having remained perfect for two hun- 
dred years after death, miraculous! centihied itself into dust, 
to prevent its being polluted by the Pagan Danes. Part of 
St. Werburgh’s shrine now forms the Bishop’s throne in the 
Cathedral of Chester. In the year 1301, on the night of Bt. 
Colum’s festival, a great part of the city of Dublin, together 
with St. Werburgh’s Church, was accidentally burned down, 
The cure of this parish has since the time of Arcbishop 
Henri de Loundres, always been filled by the Chancellor of 
the Cathedral of St. Patrick. In a valuation made in the 
thirty-eighth year of King Henry VILI. we are told that the 
tithes and oblations of the Rectory or Chapel of St. Wer- 
burgh are of no value, beyond the alterages, which are assigned 
to the curate and repair of the Chancel. 

Nicholas Walsh was minister of St. Werburgh’s from 
1571 to 1577, when he was appointed Bishop of Ossory. 
He, with his friend John Kearney, ‘lreasurer of St. Patrick’s, 
was the first who introduced Trish types into Ireland; Queen 
Elizabeth at her own expense coat a printing press and a 
fount of Irish letters, “in hope that God in merey would 
raise up some to translate the New Testament into their 
mother tongue.” They also obtained an order that the 
prayers should be printed in that character and language, and 
a church set apart in the chief town of every diocese, where 
they were to be read, and a sermon preached to the common 
[en In 1607, James Ussher, afterwards Primate of Ire- 
and, a divine and scholar of European reputation, was 
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dral of Down, whence the secular native canons were expelled by Sir 
John de Courey, who introduced in their place English Benedictine 
monks from St, Werburgh's in Chester. St. Werburgh‘s name is still 
associated with a spring in Fingal, known as ‘‘ Saint Werburgh's well.” 
Her legend has been published under the following title :-— Here be- 
gynneth the holy lyfe and history of saynt Werburge, very frutefull for 
all christen people to rede.” Imprynted by Richarde Pynson, prynter to 
the Kynge’s noble grace, 1521. 
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appointed to this Church. His successor here was William 
Chappel, who had been John Milton’s tutor at Cambridge, and 
who, according to Symmonds, was the reputed author of the 
celebrated “ Whole Duty of Man:” he was afterwards Pro- 
vost of Trinity Cullege, Dublin, and Bishop of Cork and 
Ross. ‘The titular Bishop of Down and Connor, who died 
in 1628 during his imprisonment in the Castle, on a charge 
of conspiring with foreign powers against the government, 
was buried in this churchyard at four in the morning, before 
the citizens were astir. 

“ St. Warburr’s,” says a writer in 1635, “is a kind of 
cathedral ;* herein preacheth judicious Dr. Hoile about ten in 





* Next to the church, and almost on the site of the present passage 
into the female school, stood Blue Boar-alley, so called from a sign at its 
entrance; it ran to the rere of Daly’s tavern, in which, down to 
the year 1818, the principal Orange lodges of Dublin used to hold their 
meetings. Next to this, from an early period, was located the ‘* Main 
Guard” of the city, referred to in the following extracts from the original 
unpublished official record of the proceedings of the Courts Martial, in 
Dublin, during the Protectorate. 

** Att a Court Martiall held at the Castell 19° Martii, 1651.” 

‘‘ James Lutrill Informant; Evan Jones Defdt, soldier under Captn. 
Hewlett :— 

‘** This day the Defdt being convicted for stealing the Iron and sockett 
of a pump worth 5s. of the informant’s goods, ordered, that he shall ride 
the wooden horse at the maine guarde, with two musketts att each heele, 
with the iron and sockett att his necke and inscription on his breaste for 
one hower.” ‘*Symon Donelan Informant. ‘Thomas Worthen and 
Thomas Kardell Defdts. 2 Julii, 1652. The Defendants being ac- 
cused for the violent taking of 5s. in money and 8s. worth of goods from 
the Informant and others in protection, and thereof founde guilty, it was 
ordered, that they should be whipt from the main guard to ye Gallows 
and backward againe to ye sd guard, each of them to receive 40 lashes, 
being first dismounted and reduced as foote souldiers into Captn Wood- 
cock’s Company.” 

‘The station of the Main Guard appears to have been afterwards used 
as a watch-house, but the vestiges of its original use were preserved in 
the name of ‘* Gun-alley,” situated next the watch-house, and in which, 
at the commencement of the present century, the parish engines were 
kept. ‘* Blue Boar-alley” and ‘‘ Gun-alley” have been entirely erased by 
the erection of the modern parish schools on their site. 

‘The Goldsmith's Hall was held till late in the last century in the house 
nearly opposite to Hoey’s-court: it was the general place so early as 
1742, for holding auctions of plate and valuables. In this Hall was the 
office of the Assay master and receiver of the duties upon plate. 

The ‘* Yellow Lion” Tavern was also in Werburgh-street ; in it we 
find a lodge of Free Masons meeting so early as 1725. Here also was the 
‘**Cock Ale-house,”” over which, in 1746, William Kelly, the fencing 
master, kept his school. He was the son of Cornelius Kelly, of whom 
we have before spoken. John Bowes; the Solicitor-General, and after- 
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the morning, and three in the afternoon; a most zealous 
preacher, and general scholar in all manner of learning, a 
mere cynic.” Dr. Hoyle, the friend of Ussher, and the 
“iutor and chamber fellow” of :Sir James Ware, was 
elected Professor of Divinity in, and Fellow of, Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin; he sat in the Assembly of Divines, witnessed 
against Laud, and in 1648 was appointed master of University 
College, Oxford. In the seventeenth century St. Werburgh’s 
church was the burial place of many of the chief Anglo-Insh 
families: the gallant Sir Arthur Blundell, who had served in 
Elizabeth’s wars, and commanded the troops sent from 
Ireland to assist Charles I. at Carlisle, was interred here in 
1650; as was also in 1666, Sir James Ware, Auditor 
General, confessedly the ablest Anglo-Irish antiquary of his 
time. ‘He was buried,” says his biographer, ‘in the Church 
of St. Werburgh, in the city of Dublin, in a vault be- 
longing to bis family, without either stone or monu- 
mental inscription. But he had taken care in his life 
time to erect a monument for himself by his labours 
more lasting than any mouldering materials.” To the dis- 
grace of the literary classes of Dublin, no memorial marks 
the resting place of one of the most distinguished 
scholars ever produced by their city. Ware’s fame was not 
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wards, in 1756, Lord Chancellor, resided in Werburgh-street from 1730 to 
1742; and here in 1732 died Edward Worth, one of the most eminent 
physicians of his day in Ireland. Being suspected of Jacobitism, he was 
satirized under the name of ‘* Sooterkin,” in a poem published in 1706 
and accused of being an atheist. Dr. Worth was the greatest and most 
**curious” book collector of his time. He left his library, valued at 
£5000, to Stevens’ Hospital (where it is still preserved), together with 
£100 for fitting it up, and a legacy of £1000. One thousand volumes 
of his collection were left by him to Trinity Collge, Dublin, with 
an annuity of ten pounds for a yearly oration in praise of Academic 
learning. He also bequeathed £120 per annum, for ever, to Merton 
College, Oxford, where he had received his education. The remainder 
of his immense property devolved to Edward Worth of Rathfarnham, a 
distant relative. 
In Werburgh-street, towards the middle of the last century, resided 
Edmond Dillon, an apothecary and the most expert player at hurling 
of his time, ‘To him was apprenticed William O'Reilly, who afterwards 
became one of the best comedians of his day. On his death, in 1791 
his funeral was attended to the churchyard of St. James, with the 
largest concourse of people seen for many years ; so deep was the regret 
of the citizens of Dublin at losing their favorite actor, who, it may be 
observed, was nephew to the famous Count O’Reilly of Spain. 
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confined to Ireland; his writings are well known and es- 
teem ed onthe Continent, and their high merit was recognized, 
even at the time of their publication, by Bochart, Selden, and 
Sir Robert Cotton, Tn 1672, Bdward Wetenhall was curate 
of St. Werburgh’s He was appointed Bishop of Cork and 
Ross in 1678, and of Kilmore in 1699. A> noted eontro- 
versialist he wrote against Baxter, Stillingfleet, and William 
Penn; and attacked Sherlock in a treatise entitled“ The 
Antiapology of the melancholy Stander by,” 4to, 1693. He 
also wrote “The Wish: oe the tenth satire of Juvenal, 
araphrastically rendered in Pindarick verse,” published at 
yablin in 1675, and ‘ledicated to Murrogh, Lord Viscount 
Blessington. Wetenhall was the author of the well known 
Greek and Latin Grammars which have gone through innu. 
merable editions, and are stillin use. William King, subse- 
quently Archbishop of Dublin, and author of the celebrated 
treatise, “ De origine mali,” was minister here from 1679 to 
1688. In King James’s time, Pieree Butler, Viscount Gal- 
moy, a distinguished soldier, was, “for some insolent or il 
actions committed by him in these days in the Parish Chureh 
of St. Werburgh’s, Dublin, ordered to do penance in the 
said church, but it was remitted for some certain mulct to be 
given for the use of the poor of that Parish.” “This,” says 
a contemporary, “TI saw publickly performed at a vestry in 
the said church.” 

Samuel Foley, who succeeded Dr. King, was appointed 
Bishop of Down and Connor in 1694, in which year he pub- 
lished, in the “ Philosophical Transactions,” the first account 
given to the public of the Giant’s Causeway. “Good John” 
Stearne, afterwards Dean of St. Patrick’s, officiated here from 
1702 to 1706. He was distinguished by his munificence to 
our literary establishments, his splendid collections of books 
and manuseripts, and his unbounded charity to the poor, as 
well as by his profuse hospitality ; for Dean John’s “ beef and 
claret” were long famous in Dublin. Edward Synge was for six 
years minister of this parish, “preaching almost constantly to 
crowded congregations :” owing to his zeal for the House of 
Hanover, he was promoted in 1714 to the Bishopric of Raphoe, 
and in 1716 to the See of Tuam. His theological works are 
highly esteemed, and have been published in four volumes. 


He incurred mach censure for some expressions used in a ser- 
mon at St. Werburgh’s, on Sunday, 3d October, 1714 : 
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contemporary manuscript in our possession states, “ that it was 
publicklie said in the City that the Doctor was preaching a 
new religion ;” he accordingly printed the obnoxious sermon, 
as he says himself, “to put a stop to the false and altogether 
groundless reports that had been spread abroad concerning it.” 
Dr. Synge, it has been remarked, was the son of one Bishop, 
the nephew of another, and the father of two Bishops, namely, 
Nicholas, Bishop of Killaloe, and Ndward, Bishop of Elphin, 
commonly called “ Proud Ned.” 

In this church, in the last century, the charity sermons for 
relief of the surviving soldiers mo had fought for King 
William ILI, were generally preached, The ungrateful manner 
in which those men were treated by the party who owed its 
ascendancy to their exertions, has been noticed by a late Pres- 
byterian writer 


«Tnstead of being in any wise rewarded, they did not even receive 
the amount of pay which was acknowledged by parliament to be 
justly due to them, In 1691 the officers and men of both garrisons 
constituted Colonel Hugh Hamillof Lifford, their agent and trustee, 
and authorized him to make the necessary applications to the crown 
and to parliament for their arrears, Seven years afterwards he re- 
signed this office, and his brother, William Hamill, who resided 
principally in England, was appointed in his room. He used every 
effort in his power on behalf of his employers, but without success ; 
and in 1714 he published a statement of his proceedings and a strong 
appeal to the public, entitled ‘A Memorial by William Hamill, Gent., 
agent and trustee for the officers and soldiers of the two late garri- 
sons of Londonderry and Enniskilling in Ireland, their reliets and 
representatives, Dedicated to his principals.’ Lond, 1714, 8vo. 
pp 40, This effort in their favour met with no better success ; and 
e0 was again compelled to lay their hard case before the nation in a 
second publication with this sarcastic and significant title, ‘A view 
of the danger and folly of being public-spirited and sincerely loving 
one’s country, in the Salorabis case of the Londonderry and Ennis. 
killing regiments; being a true and faithful account of their unpa- 
ralleled services and sufferings at and since the Revolution, To 
which is added the particular case of William Hamill, Gent. their 
agent.’ Lond. 1721, 4to. pp. 74. From this work it appears that, after 
two and thirty years tedious and fruitless negotiations, the follow- 
ing arrears were still due to the eight regiments that formed the gar- 
rison of Derry during the siege :— Baker's regiment, £16,274, 90, Ady 
Mitchelburn’s, £9,541, 16s,; Walker's, £10,188, 138, 6d.; Munroo’s, 
£8,360, 28.; Crofton’s, £7,750, 118. 6d. ; Hamill’s, £8,969, 188. 6d; 
Lane's, £8,360, 2s.; Murray's, £5,312, 9s, 6d. ; making a total of 
ol 17s. 8d., not a farthing of which appears to have been ever 
paid,’ 
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Although recent researches among original documents have 
woved that the garrison of Derry* vastly exceeded the num- 
2 of its besiegers, aud that the history of other events of these 
wars has been equally falsified, no palhation is to be found for 
the shameful manner which the Irish Williamite officers and 
soldiers were defrauded by their employers. 

In 1715, we learn from official authority that the parish 
church of St. Werburgh’s was “so decayed and ruinous, that 
the parishioners could not with safety assemble therein for the 
performance of Divine Service, and likewise, so small in extent, 
that great numbers of the conformable inhabitants were forced 
either to neglect the public cp) of Almighty God or re- 
pair to other parish churches,” and as the parishioners were 
mostly shop-keepers aud tradesmen who paid “great and heavy 
rents,” the king granted the plot of ground on which the 

Council Chamber formerly stood, towards the rebuilding of 











" The account hitherto received of the siege of Derry in 1689 is 
now proved by incontestable evidence to be totally false. When 
that town was besieged, the number of its armed garrison amounted 
to 12,000 men, exelusive of 20,000 inhabitants; yet, although 
aided by an English fleet of 30 sail, they allowed themselves to be 
blockaded for three months by a miserably provided force of 6,000 
Jacobites, who were unable to make any regular attack on the place, 
ant obliged to divide their men to oppose the Enniskilleners. The 
Williamites, who deserved merit for their services in these wars, were 
deprived of their just recompense by the fraudulent and men- 
dicious representations of the Rev. Colonel George Walker, who arro- 
gated all the merit to himself, and while the foreign soldiers were fully 
Se Colonel Mitchelburne and other Irishmen, deserving well of the 
*rince of Orange, were allowed to die of starvation. 

Another gross misrepresentation still exists with regard to Colonel 
Lundy, Governor of Derry. ‘‘ The real facts connected with Lundy's - 
conduct in the North, and afterwards in London, are, that he appeared 
before a Parliamentary Committee, where, on examination, he alleged, 
as the cause of his want of success, that he could not get the Ulster Wil- 
liamites to stand before the Irish; and, moreover, he offered to submit 
to a trial in Derry itself, for whatever could be alleged against him, 
But a Committee of the principal Williamites—on which was, amongst 
others, his reverend calumniator, and the self-assumed military Go- 
vernor of Derry, Walker—gave it as their opinton, that it was not ex- 

jent such a trial should take place. Yet this Lundy, whom the Ulster 
Villiamites evidently would not dare to try, because they could not find 
him guilty of any thing, but not being able to resist the Irish in the 
field with a set of runaways, has been annually burned in effigy ever 
since by the Derry Orangemen, asa traitor.” For further remarks on 
the falsification of the history of the Irish wars of the Revolution, as 
demonstrated by the researches of Mr. O'Callaghan, the reader is referred 
to the [nism Quarrera.ty Review, Vol, I., 452, 462. : 
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the church, which was executed in 1718, from the design of 
Isaac Wills, one of our most eminent architects, although 
totally unknown to former authors who undertook to write on 
the antiquitigs of Dublin. The lower part of the new church 
was the same as at present; the upper story consisted of a 
lofty octagonal tower, adorned with lonic pilasters, and 
crowned with a dome and cross. Of the clergymen connected 
with this church in the last century we may mention the 
Rev. Patrick Delany (1780-to 1734), the intimate friend of 
Swift, author of the Treatise on Polygamy, and esteemed 
the best Dublin preacher of his day. John Blachford 
(1744-1748), father of Mrs. Tighe, authoress of “ Psyche ;” 
Sir Philip Hoby, Bart. (1748-1766) ; durmg Is ministry, in 
the year 1754, an accidental fire occurred in the church and 
burned its roof, galleries, organ, seats, and windows, leaving 
nothing but the stone work and bells. The church was again 
rebuilt, and a steeple erected with the funds bequeathed by 
Hoby, end by a contribution from the Archbishop of 
Dublin. 

Hoby, who was advanced to the Archdeaconry of Ardfert, 
likewise Icft a sum of money to purchase an organ,* which 





* Thomas Carter, organist of St. Werburgh’s, was the composer of the 
air **Oh, Nanny, wilt thou gang with me.”” He also composed the 
celebrated hunting song, **‘ Ye Sportsmen give ear;’’ and one of the 
most popular airs in “ Love in a Village.”’ Henry Dodwell, whose 
‘* immense learning” has been eulogized by Gibbon, was born in St, 
Werburgh’s parish in 1641. Garrick’s rival, Spranger Barry, the great 
tragedian, was also a native of this parish, 

Hoey’s Alley or Court, off Werburgh-street, was built early in the seven- 
teenth century on the site of St. Austin’s-lane, About the period of the 
Restoration, this court was the residence of the chief lawyers of Dublin. 

Jonathan Swift, afterwards the Dean of St. Patrick’s, was born on the 
30th of November, 1667, at No, 9, in Hoey’s court, the residence of his 
uncle, Counsellor Godwin Swift. Although regerded by his relatives in 
early life as an incumbrance, this court must have been his chief resort 
from the period of his return from the Kilkenny school in 1682, to enter 
Trinity College, until his departure for England in 1688, It is much to 
be regretted that no inscription or monument exists to indicate the birth- 
place of the man who possessed ‘‘a genius equally suited to politics 
and to letters, a genius destined to shake great kingdoms, to stir the 
laughter and the rage of millions, and to leave to terity memorials 
which can perish only with the English language.” Robert Marshall, 
third Sergeant of the Exchequer, resided here from 1738 to 1741, In 
1753, he was appointed Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. Marshall 
was the friend of Swift’s Vanessa, On her death she bequeathed her 
entire property to him and George Berkeley, afterwards Bishop of Cloyne, 
with a request that they would publish the correspondence which had 
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was built by Millar of College-street, and first publicly per- 
formed on in June, 1768, in which year the building of the 
steeple was completed. Richard Woodward was minister 
here from 1772 to 1778, when he obtained the See of 
Cloyne. He acquired considerable notoriety by his pam- 
phlet reflecting on the principles of Roman Catholics, 
which was vigorously assailed and exposed by the able and 
facetious Arthur O'Leary. We have shown that a clergy- 
man of St. Werburgh’s was the first who introduced Insh 
types into this kingdom, and endeavoured to instruct the na- 
tives in their own language ; it was reserved for his successor, 
Woodward, to advocate the extirpation of the Celtic tongue 
on the plea that it was not fashionable in England. For this ab- 
surd proposition he was held up to merited ridicule by O’Leary, 
who asked “ whether it would not be easier for one parson to 
study Irish than for a whole parish to learn the English lan- 
guage.” The Capuchin had the best of the controversy, and 
Bishop Woodward was forced to admit that his opponent re- 
presented matters strongly and eloquently, and that, “Shake- 
speare like, he was well acquainted with the avenues of the 
human heart.” 

On the 3rd of May, 1787, the annual commemoration of 
Handel was held in St. Werburgh’s church. “A more ele- 
gant or brilliant auditory,” says a contemporary, “never ap- 
peared to honour the memory of that great musical ge- 
nius” 


* The church could with difficulty accommodate the numbers—the 
pews and galleries were filled in a short time. Seats were fixed on 
each side of the centre aile—even these were insufficient, and many 
were obliged to stand during the whole of the performance. The 
dispositions made were very well conceived. The performers, whose 
numbers were very great (about 300), but whose execution was still 
abit were placed in an orchestra, extremely extensive, projecting 

fore the organ on a temporary gallery built for the purpose, and 
gradually arising on each side to the roof of the church. 





passed between her and the Dean, They did not comply with this 
request, and Berkeley is said to have destroyed the original letters ; 
copies were, however, preserved by Marshall, and they were first pub- 
lished in 1825. William Ruxton, Surgeon-General, resided in Hoey’sCourt 
till his death in 1783. The Guild of Glovers or fraternity of blessed Mary 
the Virgin, founded by Patent of Edward IV. in 1475, and the Corpo. 
ration of Brewers, or ‘“ Guild of St. Andrew’s,” had their public halls 
here till late in the last century. On the north side of Hoey’s Court, 
stood Eades’s tavern, closed about 1813. 
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The following were the principal instrumental performers :— 


Conductor, Mr. Doyle. Organist, Mr. Cogan. Principal First 
Violins, Messrs. Weichsell, Neale, O'Reilly. Principal Second Vio- 
lins, Messrs. Fitzgerald, Beatty, Rivers. Principal Tenors, Sir 
Hercules Langrishe, Messrs. Quin, French, Wood. Principal Vio- 
lincellos, Baron Dillon, Mr. Ashworth, Lord Delvin, Rev. Mr. 
Quin. Flutes, Messrs. Ash, and Black. Hautboys, Mr. Cook, Rev, 
Mr. Sandys. 

A throne, very superb in its construction, was prepared for the 
Duke of Rutland, the Lord Lieutenant, opposite the grand entrance 
door. About one o’clock his Grace entered, attended by his suite, 
and shortly after the performance began. To particularize any one 
instrumental performer would be doing injustice to the rest ; bewil- 
dered amidst such a display of excellence, the judgment is at a loss 
on which to bestow the wreath, all were perfect in their line, and 
perhaps all deserve it. In the vocal performance, however, we must 
be more particular. It was often the subject of regret that the vocal 
abilities of our fair countrywomen were confined to a sphere rather 
circumscribed—that custom had placed a bar against their exercise 
in public. The present case, we are happy to find, furnishes an ex- 
ception to it. Lady Portarlington, Mrs. Stopford, and Miss Margram 
delighted the audience with their vocal powers. In the first act 
Mrs. Stopford executed the song, ‘He shall feed his flock like a 
Shepherd’ admirably. Lady Portarlington was equally happy in the 
second act, song, ‘He was rejected and despised of men,’ and Miss 
Margram was enchanting in the recitative, ‘ Thy rebuke hath broken 
his heart,’ and the airs, &c., that followed. In fine, the performance 
went off with great eclat. It is not enough to say, that it was excel- 
lent—an idea of it may be conceived by those who feel the fervor of 
harmony, but it is absolutely indescribable. The whole presented a 
scene of resplendence, which was not a little heightened by the beauty 
and elegance of the ladies, and the general satisfaction that sat on 
every face, gave an additional zest to the harmony. His Grace the 
Lord Lieutenant’s throne had a perfect phere ae of the orchestra, 
in the centre of which, exactly under the conductor of the band, was 
placed a likeness of Handel himself, esteemed a very good one.” 


In ‘June, 1798, the corpse of the gallant but ill-starred 
Lord Edward Fitz-Gerald was conveyed from the gaol of New- 
gate, and entombed in the vaults of this church, immediately 
under the chancel, where it still lies. 

“The dear remains,” writes the incomparable Lady Louisa 
Conolly “were deposited by Mr. Bourne* in St. Werburgh’s 








* Rev. Richard Bourne was minister of Werburgh’s from 1781 to 1810, 
when he was advanced to the Deanery of Tuam. The reason for select- 
ing Werburgh’s church as the temporary burial place of ‘* Lord Edward” 
is not very obvious. Tradition states that many of the Vitz-Geralds 
were buried here in ancient days, which is partially confirmed by the 
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church, until the times would permit of their being removed 
to the family vault at Kildare. I ordered every thing upon 
that occasion that appeared to me to be right, considering all 
the heart-breaking circumstances belonging to that event; 

and T was guided by the feelings which I am persuaded our 
beloved angel would have had upon the same oceasion, had 
he been to direct for me, as it fell to my lot to do for him. 
I well knew that to run the smallest risk of shedding one 
drop of blood, by any riot intervening upon that mournful 
ooeasion, would be the thing of all others that would vex him 
most; and knowing also how much he despised all outward 
show, I submitted to what T thought prudence required. ‘The 
linpertinence and rt (in Mr. Cook’s office) of orders (not- 
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fact of a large stone monument, apparently of the fifteenth century, 
having stood in the old church. It represents a knight and his lady in 
the usual recumbent position: on the knight’s shield is a cross in 
saltire, the arms of the Geraldines. This monument, with some other 
old pieces of sculpture formerly in the interior of the edifice, is now built 
inte a portion of the south wall of the church. 

The original parish school-house, still standing on the North side 
of the churchyard, at present forms part of the warehouse of Messrs 
Sykes and Hall, army clothiers. The boys of this school in the last 
century were clad in an attire exactly similar to that of the Blue Coat 
Hospital,” whence Blue Boar-alley was sometimes styled Blue ¢ voat-alley. 

James Southwell, “ Batehelor, born in the Parish of St. W erburgh’s,” 
who died in 1729, awed 88 years ; bequeathed £1250 to purchase £62. 10s. 
for ever, for certain purposes, among which were the following :—To a 
Lecturer to read prayers and preach a sermon, every second W ednesday, 
£20. Bread for the poor, after the sermon, 3s. 6d. each night, £4 6s. 8d, 
Candles in dark nights at lecture, £1 0s. 0d, Coals for poor roomkeepers, 
£4 38. 4d. To bind a Parish Boy apprentice to a trade, £3. He also 
beqtidathed £45 for a clock, £886 for a ring of bells, and £20 to twenty 
poor widows. Southwell is said to have been a silk merchant who 
resided on Cork-hill, near the site of the present Exchange. The Lecture 
is still regularly preached, and the allowance distributed to the poor, 
In 1760 Dr. Thomas Leland, author of the History of Ireland, the 





'** Life of Philip Macedon,” and of “* Sermons on various subjects,” 3 


vols, 8vo. Dublin, 1768, was Southweill’s lecturer in St. Werburgh’s 


Church, 
** A new and mournful elegy, on the lamentable death of the famous 


usarer, James Southwell, who died raving mad, on Sunday, January the 
19th, 1728.9," printed by John Durneen, next door to the Waly’s head 
in Patrick’ e-street,” contains several particulars relative to Southwell, 
and concludes as follows :- 


* Rejoree St, Werbergt”s, toll rour knells, 
Te vou he's a ring of bells ; 
A fine new ring, that when your steeple, 
Is higher built-—to eall the people ; 
Wlew-boys, referee ! and eke ye poor, 
Ry him Serves Kot now something more, 
And but ye legatees complain, 
To whom he left his old jack chain.” 
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withstanding Lord Castlereagh had arranged everything ast 
wislied it) had nearly caused what T had taken such oop 
avoid, However, happily, nothing happened.” “ A guard,” says 
Lord Henry Fitz-Gerald, “was to have attended at Newgate, the 
night of my poor brother's burial, in order to provide against 
all interruption from the different guards and patroles in the 
streets :—it never arrived, which caused the funeral to be 
several times stopped in its way, so that the burial did not 
take place till near two in the morning, and the people attend: 
ing obliged to stay in the church until a pass could be pro- 
cured to enlarge them,” 

In 1841, the remains of Major Sirr, the assassin of “ Lord 
Hdward,” were deposited in this churchyard: the spot is 
marked out in the Nast corner by a broken flag with a short 
inscription, and shaded by a melancholy tree.’ ‘The stone does 
‘not explicitly state that the town Major of "98 was buried 
under it, and appears to have been originally placed over the 
corpse of his father who preceded him in that office, and was 
also distinguished by his bad character; a fact unknown to 
the biographers of Lord Edward Fitz-Gerald. A more 
infamous tool than Henry Charles Sirr, was probably never 
employed by any government; the bare relation of his 
atrocities would far exceed the wildest fiction which ever 
emanated from the brain of the most morbid romancist. 

The horrors of Continental cruelties and secret tortures, 
depicted in the most terrible pages of Lewis, Radeliffe, or 
Ainsworth, dwindle into insignificance when contrasted with 
the perpetrations of Sirr and his blood-stained associates, 
during the Irish reign of terror, “ It was at that sad crisis,’’ 
says Curran, “ that the defendant, from an obscure individual, 
started into notice and consequence. It is in the hotbed of 
public calamity, that such portentous and inauspicious products 
are accelerated without being matured. From being a town- 
major, a name scarcely legible in the list of public incum- 
brances, he became at once invested with all the real powers 
of the most absolute authority. The life and liberty of every 
man seemed to be given up to his disposal.” 

On an upright slab in the middle of St. Werburgh’s church- 
yard is to be seen an epitaph on John Kdwin, one of the actors 
of Crow-street theatre, who died in 1805, from chagrin at the 
illiberal criticism of the anonymous author of the “ Familiar 
Epistles on the present state of the Trish Stage.’ The writer 
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of those “ Epistles,” we may remark, gained considerable noto- 
riety in the year 1849, by his vituperative attack on the greatest 
English essayist of the present day, who, however, did not 
allow himself to be “ snuffed out by an article.” 

The steeple of this church, 160 feet in height, termin- 
ating with a gilt ball and vane, formed one of the chief 
ornaments of Dublin from whatever side it was viewed, but 
having been found in a dangerous condition, it was removed 
in 1810 by the Keclesiastical Commissioners, although Mr. 
Johnson, the late eminent architect, offered to secure it in a 
ene manner, ‘The same iconoclastical body, in 1886, 
iad the tower of the church taken down, and unhung the 
bells, which are still preserved in the vestibule. 

Before the Castle deni was rebuilt, St. Werburgh’s church 
was one of the most fashionable in Dublin, it was regularly 
attended by the Lord Lieutenant and his suite, and was always 
densely thronged. The state seat is still to be seen, in front 
of the organ. 

It is difficult now to determine at what exact period 
theatrical representations were first introduced into Dublin. 
An ancient custom, we are told, “ prevailed for a long time in 
the city always against the great festivals of the year to invite 
the Lord Deputy, the nobility, and other persons of quality 
and rank to an entertainment, in which they first diverted 
them with s¢age plays, and then regaled them with a splendid 
banquet. The several corporations also upon their patron’s 
days, held themselves obliged to the like observances, which 
were for a long time very strictly kept up and practised.” In 
the accounts of the cathedral of St. Patrick, for the year 1509, 
we find iis. id. charged for Thomas Mayowe, dudenti cum 
vii. luminibus at Christmas and Candlemas, and ivs. viid. for 
the Players “with the great and the small angel and the dragon 
at Whutsuntide.” These were, however, but representations 
of the nature of miracle plays. The first notice we have 
of a regular dramatic piece performed in Dublin is to be 
found in a writer of the early part of the last century, who 
tells us, that “ Mr. Ogilby the Master of the Revels in this 


Kingdom (who had it from proper authority) informed Mr. 
Ashbury, that plays had been often acted in the Castle of 
Dublin when Biount, Lord Mountjoy, was Lord Lieutenant 
here in the latter end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. And 
Mr. Ashbury saw a bill for wax-tapers, dated the 7th day of 
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September, 1601 (Queen Elizabeth’s Birth Day), for the play 
of Gorboduc* done at the Castle, one and twenty shillings 
and two groats.” “ But it is to be supposed,” adds the same 
author, “they were gentlemen of the Court that were the 


* This, according to the highest authority, is ‘‘ the earliest extant 
piece in English that can with any fitness be called a tragedy, Its cor- 
rect, if not its most ancient title, is ‘The tragedy of Ferrex and 
Porrex,’ but it only bears it in the second edition of 1571, while it is 
called ‘The tragedy of Gorboduc,’ in the copies of 1565 and 1590.” 

The following particulars may serve to give an idea of the internal 
arrangements of the Theatres, at the close of the sixteenth and carly part 
of the seventeenth century. Public Theatres were open to the sky except 
the Stage and Boxes or ‘* Rooms,” ‘The Stage, covered on great oc- 
casions with mats, but in general strewed with rushes, was provided 
with trap-doors, pullies, &ec. Moveable scenery began to be used about 
1636; previous to its adoption it was customary to aflix a board in a 
conspicuous part of the Theatre, on which was indicated, in large letters, 
the place intended to be represented. The musicians played between the 
acts, and are supposed to have been placed in a box or ‘‘ room”’ at the 
side of the stage: the present position of the orchestra, between the 
audience and the stage, was first introduced from France after the Re- 
storation, The place where the spectators stood was uncovered, and 
called the ‘‘ yard.” ‘There were also ‘‘twopenny galleries’’ and boxes, 
the admission to the latter was one shilling. 

Several young gallants, to make themselves conspicuous, used to 
gain admission through the ‘‘ Tiring Room,” and having hired three- 
legged stools for sixpence or a shilling, they sat on the stage, attended by 
their pages, whose office was to keep their masters’ pipes filled with to- 
bacco. ‘The curtain, composed of arras and worsted, ‘until the 
middle of the seventeenth century, opened in the centre, running 
upon arod. Besides the curtain in front, there were other curtains at 
the back of the stage, called ‘ traverses,”” which, when drawn, served 
to make another-and an inner apartment, when such was required by the 
business of the play. Private theatres, of which class the one in Wer- 
burgh-street probably was, were of smaller dimensions than the public 
play-houses, and entirely roofed in from the weather; the perform. 
ances being by candle or torch light, although in the day time. ‘They 
had pits furnished with seats; the visitors had a right to sit upon the 
stage, and the boxes or rooms were enclosed or locked. 

The usual hour for dinner, at this period, was twelve o'clock, and the 
play began at three: the Prologue was spoken by an actor in a black 
cloak, after a trumpet had been thrice sounded; between the acts se- 
veral tunes were played by the musicians, After the conclusion of the 
play, the more cheerfully to dismiss the spectators, a “jig” was per- 
formed, This is supposed to have been ‘‘a ludicrous composition in 
rhyme, sung or said, by the clown, accompanied by dancing and playing 
upon the pipe or tabor.” On a conspicuous part of the outside of the 
theatre was placed a sign ; a flag was hoisted on the top to give notice of 
the performance, and was lowered at the conclusion of the entertain- 
ment. Play-bills were used at this time, but they are supposed not to 
have contained the names of the actors. The audiences of the old 
theatres amused themselves with reading, playing at cards, drinking, and 
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actors on this occasion.” “The late J. C. Walker, an excel- 
lent Italian scholar but a shallow Irish antiquary, ques- 
tioned the authenticity of this statement, because he was un- 
able to discover the bill referred to, Ashbury, however, 
would scarcely have descended to an unprofitable forgery, anc 
he may have had an opportunity of seeing the document, 
spoken of, in private hands or im some of the offices of the 
Government with which he was connected for nearly sixty 
years. It must also be recollected that the fire of 1711 de- 
stroyed many — papers which had survived the troubled 
times of the Revolution. 

The “ Black Book” of the King’s Inns contains an entry m 
Hlilary term 1630 of a payment of two pounds to the “ Players 
for the grand day: we have no means, at present, of de: 
ciding whether this performance was of-a theatrical or musical 
nature. In 1633 John Ogilby came to Dublin in the train 
of the Viscount Wentworth, by whom he was. occasionally 
employed as an amanuensis; while here he began his trans- 
lation of Esop’s Fables, a version still in repute, and also 
wrote the poem called the “Character of a Trooper,” esteemed 
a very witty production at the time. By the favor of the Lord 
Deputy and the influence of his friends, Ogilby was enabled to 
build a “little theatre” in Werburgh-street. The time was 
yeculiarly favorable for such an undertaking. In 1634 a 
-arliament, the first for mimeteen years, was held in Dublin, 
and the. number of Peers who sat in it amounted to 
above fifty. The splendour of the Court of Dublin 
during the Vice-Royalty of Strafford far exceeded any- 
thing before known in the city. ‘Other Deputies,” ‘says 
the atl in 1633, “kept never an horse in their stables, put 
up the King’s pay for their troop and company in a manner 
clear into their purses, infinitely to his Majesty's disservice 
in the example; I have threescore good horse in mine, which 





smoking, before or during the performances. Fruit was sold in the 
theatre, and the cracking of nuts, to the annoyance of the per- 
formers, was one of the chief amusements. Jonson speaks of 


———" the vulgar sort 
Of nat-crackers, who only come for sight :” 
and in Beaumont and Fletcher's “‘ Scornful Lady,” we are told of 


_—" eco at ordinaries dare eat 
Their eighteen-pence thrice wat before they rise, 
And yet go bungry to a play, and crack 

More nets than would suffice a dozen squirrels.” 
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will stand me in twelve hundred pounds a year, and a guard 
of fifty Foot waiting on his Majesty's ‘aa every Sunday, 
personable men and well appointed. Other Deputies have 
kept their tables for thirty “peers a week: Upon my faith it 
stands me (besides my stable) in threescore and ten eer 
when it is at least.” The author of the “ Bpistole Ho-Elianw,”’ 
writing from Dublin during Strafford’s Vice-gerency, says, 
“Here is a most splendid Court kept at the Castle, and ex- 
cept that of the Vice-roy of Naples, I have not seen the like 
in Christendom ; and in one point of grandeza, the Lord De- 
puty here goes beyond him, for he can confer honours, and 
dub knights, which that Vice-roy cannot, or any other 1 know 
of. ‘Traffick encreaseth here wonderfully, with all kind of bra- 
very and buildings.” 

A tourist who had travelled through Holland, the United 
‘Provinces, England and Scotland, tells us in 1685, that 
“ Dublin is beyond all exception the fairest, richest, best built 
city he had met with (except York and Neweastle) ; it is far 
beyond Edenborough; only one street in Kdenborough (the 
great long street) surpasseth any street here. Here is the 
Lord Deputy resident in the Castle, and the state and council 
of the Kingdom,” This city of Dublin,” continues the 
same author, “is extending his bounds and limits very far ; 
much additions of building lately, and some of these very fair, 
stately and complete buildings ; every commodity is grown 
very dear. You must pay also for an horse hire 1s. 6d. a 
day. ‘There are various commodities cried in Dublin as in 
London, which it doth more resemble than any other town I 
have seen in the King of England’s dominions.” 

Besides the many noblemen who sojourned at this period 
in Dublin, we find some distinguished men among the lawyers 
many of the most eminent of whom were then Roman Catho- 
lics. Of the disciples of Themis the following may be 
noticed :—Patrick Darcy, author of the “ Argument” deli- 
vered before the Irish House of Commons in 1641, and 
afterwards member of the Supreme Council of Kilkenny. 
Sir Audley Mervin, distinguished both as a soldier and a 
mat, who had the hardihood, in 1640, to impeach Sir 
Richard Bolton, the Lord Chancellor, the Bishop of Derry, Sir 
Edward Lowther, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and Sir 
George Radcliffe. Sir James Barry, Second Baron of the Ex- 
BR 
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chequer and founder of the house of Santry ; we are indebted 
to him for his excellent report on “The Case of Tenures,” 
1637. Sir Richard Bolton, Lord Chancellor, who in 1628 

ublished the second edition of the Irish Statutes. Sir Richard 
Saline the friend of Shirley, an accomplished scholar, author 
of the sixth book usually appended to Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Arcadia,” and of some elegantly written Latin historical 
works. He was afterwards Secretary to the Confederation of 
Kilkenny, and, as their ambassador to the Pope, “ brought 
back with him a fatal present in the person of the Nuncio 
Rinuccini.” Literature was also beginning at this time to 
progress in Dublin. Dr. James Ussher and Sir James Ware, 
the auditor general, were now employed in publishing their 
works on our history and antiquities which spread the fame 
of Ireland through Europe, and which are even to this day in 
high esteem with the learned. ‘The foregoing particulars may 
serve to give an idea of the state of our town at the time when 
a theatre was opened in it for the first time.* St. Werburgh’s 
street must have presented a picturesque appearance during 





* An Act of Parliament, passed at Dublin 1635—6, ‘‘ for the erecting 
of Houses of Correction and for the punishment of Rogues, Vagabonds, 
sturdy Beggars, and other lewde and idle persons,’’ contains a reference 
to strolling players, and gives an account of the various impostors at 
the time in frcerill The Egyptians mentioned in it are the Gypsies, 
ie er appearance in Ireland at this early period has not been noticed 
before. 

‘* And be it further enacted by the authoritie aforesaid, That all per- 
_ sons, calling themselves Schollers, going about begging, all idle persons 

going about in any Countrey, either begging, or using any subtile craft, 
or unlawfull games or playes, or faigning themselves to have knowledge 
in Phisiognomie, Palmestry, or other like crafty Science, or pretending 
that they can tell Destinyes, or such other like phantasticall imagina- 
tions, all persons that be, or utter themselves to be Proctors, Procurers, 
Patent-Gatherers, or Collectors for Gaoles, Prisons, or Hospitals; All 
Fencers, Beare-wards, Common-players of Enter-ludes, and Minstrels 
wandring abroad; all Juglers, all wandring persons, and common la- 
bourers, being persons able in body, using loytering, and refusing to 
worke for such reasonable wages, as is taxed and commonly given in 
such parts, where such persons doe, or shall happen to abide or dwell, 
not having living otherwise to maintaine themselves, all persons delivered 
out of Gaoles, that beg for their Fees, otherwise trawaile begging, all 
such as shall wander abroad, pretending loss by fire or otherwise, all 
such as wandring pretend themselves to bee Egyptians, or wander in the 
habite, forme, or attire of counterfeit Egyptians, shall be taken, adjudged, 
and deemed Roagues, Vagabonds, and sturdy beggars, and shall sustain 
— —— as are appointed by a statute made 33 of King Henry 
the eight.” 
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the hours which immediately preceded and followed the the- 
atrical performances. At these times it was doubtless thronged 
with numbers of gallants, with their long and curling locks, 
their peaked beards and their small up-turned moustaches, and 
clad in “doublets of silk, satin or velvet, with large loose 
sleeves, slashed up the front; the collar covered by a falling 
band of the richest point lace, with that peculiar edging now 
called Vandyke; a short cloak worn carelessly on one 
shoulder ; the long breeches, fringed or pointed, meeting the 
tops of the wide boots, which were also ruffled with lace 
or lawn. A. broad-leafed Flemish beaver hat, with a rich hat- 
band and plume of feathers, set on one side the head, and a 
Spanish rapier, hung from a most magnificent baldrick or 
sword belt, worn sash-wise over the right shoulder.” 

The excess to which luxury in dress was carried in Dublin 
about this period, called forth the interference of the legisla- 
ture, and in 1634 it was ordered by the Irish House of Com- 
mons, that “the proposition made against the excessive 
wearing of bone lace, and of gold and silver lace, shall be 
referred to the consideration of the Committee of Grievances, 
to consider what persons and degrees are fit to use the same, 
and how, for to report their opinion thereon to the House.” 

In 1637, Ogilby’s friend, James Shirley, came to Dublin, and 
appears to have taken considerable interest. in the Werburgh- 
street theatre, where his tragi-comedy of the “‘ Royal Master’’ 
was performed as well as at the Castle, in the presence of the 
Karl of Strafford, “on New Year's Day at night.” His plays 
of “The Doubtful Heir,” first styled ‘ Rosania, or Love’s 
Victory,” “St. Patrick for Ireland,” and the “Constant Maid,” 
were likewise written for, and first performed at the theatre in 
Werburgh's-street. About the same period, several of the plays 
of Ben pir a Beaumont and Fletcher and Middleton, were 
also acted there. , 

The following was the Prologue spoken to one of Fletcher’s 
plays in Werburgh’s-street at this time :— 


« T am come to say, you must, or like the Play, 
Or forfeit, gentlemen, your wits to day. 

Tis Fletcher’s Comedy : if after this, 
Detraction have but so much breath to hiss, 
An English poet bid me tell you, when 

He shall salute his native shores again, 

He will report your stories, all this while 
False, and that you have serpents in this isle. 
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For your own sakes, though.th’ aetors should not hit, 
Be, or seem, wise enough to like the wit.” 


The interval between the Parliament of 1635 and that of 
1639, appears to have deprived the theatre of some of its best 
supporters, in the persons of the members of the Houses of 
Peers and Commons: this is evident from the following ad- 
dress of the players :— 


“ We are sorry, gentlemen, that with all pains 

To invite you hither, the wide house contains 

No more, Call you this term? if the courts were 
So thin, I think ’twould make your lawyers swear, 
And curse men’s charity, on whose want, they thrive, 
Whilst we’ by it woo to be kept alive. 

I'll tell you what a poet says: two year 

He has liv’d in Dublin, yet he knows not where 
To find the city: he observ'd each gate ; 

It could not run through them, they are too strait. 
When he did live in England, he heard say, 

That here were men lov'd wit and a good play ; 
That here were gentlemen, and lords ; a few 

Here bold to say, there were some ladies too: 
This he believ'd, and though they are not found 
Above, who knows what. may be under ground ? 
But they do not appear, and missing these, 

He says he’ll not belieye your Chronicles 
Hereafter, nor the maps, since all this while, 
Dublin’s invisible, and not Brasil ;* 





* This is, we believe, the first notice in an English writer of ‘‘ that 
enchanted island called O’ Brasil, and in Irish Beg-ara, or the lesser Aran, 
set down in cards of navigation,” and which is said occasionally to appear 
on the West Coast of Ireland. ‘* Whether it be,” says an old writer, ‘‘ reall 
and firm land, kept hidden by speciall ordinance of God, as the terrestial 

dise, or else some illusion of airy clouds appearing on the surface of 
the sea, or the craft of evill spirits, is more than our judgments can sound 
out.” A curious and rare tract, entitled ‘‘O Brazile, or the Enchanted 
Island, being a perfect relation of the late Discovery, and wonderful 
Disinchantment of an Island on the North of Ireland.” London: 
1675, has been reprinted by Mr. Hardiman. On this subject the late 
Gerald Griffin wrote a ballad entitled, ‘‘ Hy Brasail—The Isle of the 
Blest,” of which the following is the first verse : 


“ On the ocean that hollows the rocks where ye dwell, 
A shadowy land has appeared, as they tell ; 
Men thought it a region of sunshine and rest, 
And they called it Hy- Brasail, the isle of the blest. 
From year unto year, on the ocean's blue rim, 
The beautifal spectre showed lovely and dim ; 
The golden clouds curtained the wig Capo ane it lay, 
And it looked like an Eden, away, away.” 


None of our bibliographers appear to have been acquainted with a tract 
entitled, ‘‘ A Voyage to O’Brazeel: or, the sub-marine Island. Giving 
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And all that men can talk, he'll think to be 

A fiction now above all poetry. 

But stay, you think he’s angry ; no, he pray’ 
Me tell you, he recants what he has said ; 

He’s pleas’d, so you shall be, yes, and confess 

We have a way ‘bove wit of man to please ; 

For though we should despair to purchase it 

By wit of man, this isa Woman’s wit.” 


“ Woman’s Wit,” here referred to, is supposed to have been 
Middleton’s Comedy of “ No wit: No help like a Woman’s,”’ 
which was not printed till 1657. The a prologue shows 
that Werburgh’s-street theatre was, as usual at the time in 


England, occasionally used as a place for. bear-baiting’ and 
eudgelling :— 


‘«‘ Are there no more? and can the Muses’ sphere 
‘At such a time as this, so thin appear? 

We did expect a session, and a train 

So large, to make the benches crack again. 
There was no summons, sure: yes, I did see 
The writs abroad, and men with half an eye 
Might read on every post, this day would sit 
Phoebus himself and the whole court of wit. 
There is a fault, Oh give me leave to say ! 

You are not kind, not to yourselves, this day ; 
When for the pleasure of your ear would come 
Fletcher’s dear shade to make Elysium : 

Here, where each soul those learned groves might see, 
And all the sweets are fam’d in poesy. 

Were there a pageant now on foot, or. some 
Strange monster from Peru or Afric come, 

Men would throng to it; any drum will bring 
(That beats a bloodless prize or cudgelling) 
Spectators hither ; nay the bears invite 
Audience, and bag-pipes can do more than wit. 
Tis pity ; but awake, brave souls, awake, 

Throw off these heavy chains for your own sake: 
Oh do not grieve the ghost of him, whose pen 
Had once the virtue to make statues men, 

And men turn statues! less could not befit 
Their justice, and the wonder of his wit. 

Stoop, when you touch the laurels of the dead ; 
Be wise, and crown again the poet’s head.” 





a brief Description of the Country; and a short Account of the Customs, 
Manners, Government, Law, and Religion of the Inhabitants. By 
Manus O’Donnell. Faithfully translated out of the original Irish,” 8vo. 
Dublin: 1752. For a notice of the Irish manuscript known as the 
‘* Book of O’ Brazil,” see IntsH Quarterty Review, Vol. I. 449. 
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In a Prologue to a play called “the General,” acted about 
the same time in Werburgh-street, but now lost, having never 
been printed, we find the actors threatening a withdrawal to 
the country :— 


« There are some soldiers then, though but a few, 
Will see the ‘ General’ before they go; 

You're welcome. Players have suffer'd since you came, 
And wounded too in fortunes and in fame : 

Your drums and trumpets carried all the town 
Into the fields, and left them here to mean 

Their own sad tragedy, for want of men 

Enough to kill’em. Strange! the benches then 
Were all the grave spectators, but that here 

Some cruel gentlemen in your hangings were. 

O dreadful word vacation! But they mean 

To be reveng’d upon ’t, and change their scene 
Awhile to th’ country, leave the town to blush, 
Not in ten days to see one cloak of plush. 

I do but think how some, like ghosts, will walk 
For money surely hidden, while the talk 

O’ th’ city will be, would the term* were come ! 
Though law came with it, we would make it room, 
And own our faces in the shop again, 

And for a time hope to converse with men, 

To trust, and thank ’em too. This is a curse 

For their not seeing plays, or something worse : 
But to you, gentlemen, whom we have no art 

To multiply, welcome, with all my heart. 

The General should have a guard; but we 
Conceive no danger in this company : 

But if you fear a plot from us, alas ! 

Here are so few, F think the play may pass.” 


Shirley retu.aed to England in 1638. His coming to Ireland 
has never been accounted for: it is not, however, improbable 
that he had relations here. We find Sir George Shirley, 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, in Ireland from 1620 to 
1649: and Sir John Tracy, created by Charles I. Viscount of 
Rathcool, in the county of Dublin, was connected by marriage 
with the Shirleys of Sussex, whence the poet is supposed to 
have sprung. The most eminent dramatic critic and antiquary 
of the present day tells us, that both ‘“ Shirley’s tragedies and 
comedies will bear comparison with those of any of Shak- 





* «Playhouses were most frequented in term time, for then the 
town was fullest, and then it was that new plays were often brought 
out.” 
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speare’s contemporaries.” He is justly regarded as the last 
of the old English es of dramatists ; and it is not im- 
probable that he may have, while in Ireland, composed some 
plays with which we are unacquainted, and which, like 
others acted at Ogilby’s theatre, are now lost. George, Karl 
of Kildare, “ wer of Ophalie, and Premier Earl of the King- 
dom of Ireland,” appears to have been a petzne of Shirley ; to 
him he dedigated his “ Royal Master.” “ It was my happiness,” 
says the poet, “ being a stranger in this kingdom, to = your 
lordship’s hands, to which your nobleness, and my own ambi- 
tion encouraged me ; nor was it without justice to your name, 
to tender the first fruits of my observance to your lordship, 
whom this island acknowledgeth her first native ornament and 
top branch of honour.” 
In 1639, “ Landgartha, a tragi-comedy,” was presented 
in the “new theatre in Dublin,” with great applause. This 
play was founded on the conquest of Frollo, King of 
Sweden, by Regner, King of Denmark, with the repudia- 
tion of Regner’s Queen, Landgartha, The scene was 
laid in Suevia or Suethland; and the prologue was spoken. 
by an Amazon, with a battle-axe in her hand. Henry Burnell, 
of the old Anglo-Norman family of that name, was the author 
of “ Landgartha ;” he also wrote some other plays, which, 
having never been published, are not now accessible. Owing 
to the disturbed state of the country, the theatre in Werburgh- 
street was closed by order of the Puritanic Lords Justices, in 
the year 1641, ni Ogilby* joined the royalist party, as the 
KF in E ngland did on the breaking out of the civil wars. 
We are told, that among other dangers, he narrowly escaped 
being blown up by an explosion of cetichagh at Rathfarnham 
castle, shortly after this period. His time, however, cannot 
have been mis-spent in that stately mansion built by Queen 
Elizabeth’s Lord Chancellor and the first Provost of Trinity 
College, when we recollect that its governor, just re- 
turned from Oxford, was Dudley Loftus, one of the 
most eminent linguists of the seventeenth century, and who 


* All former writers who have written on the Dublin theatres 
tell us that John Ogilby was appointed Master of the Revels in Ire- 
land in the reign of Charles I. This, however, is but one of their 
many errors resulting from the neglect of examining original docu- 
ments, which show that he did not pret that appointment till after 
the Restoration. 
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was able to translate twenty different languages into English 
before he had attained his majority. His father, at the com- 
mencement of the disturbances of 1641, procured a garrison 
to be placed in his castle at Rathfarnham, and Dudley, ap- 
sointed governor, is said to have done good service in defending 
Dublin from the incursions of the mountaineers. The gun- 
powder explosion was, doubtless, the result of some of the 
young governor’s practical jokes; for, although admitted to be 
one of the most profound Oriental scholars and jurists of his 
day, he was all through life distinguished by his love of raillery 
and levity. This,” says an old writer, “‘ gave occasion to a 
great but free spoken Prelate, who was well acquainted with 
him, to say, ‘that he never knew so much learning in the 
keeping of a fool.’ ” 

In ancient times, and so early as the first part of the fifteenth 
century, a passage existed from Werburgh-street, nearly op- 
posite the eunrch, to Nicholas-street, and was called from its 
position ’Hynd-street. It was also known as “ Vicus Sutoram” 
or the Shoemaker’s-street, and St. Verberosse’s or Saint 
Werburgh’s lane. ‘This passage was built over about the year 
1580, and at its termination in Werburgh-street stood, in the 
seventeenth century, the Four Courts Marshalsea. This was 
probably the military prison during the time of the Common- 
wealth, mentioned in the following extracts from the original 
record of the proceedings of the Courts martial, in Dublin, 
now for the first time printed, from the authentic manuscript 
documents, signed by the President and the other officers. 


*« Att a Court Martiall held in the Castle of Dublin, 3° Maii, 
1652. 

“Thomas Powell, being accused for mutinous speeches by him 
uttered against his superiour officer, and for departing from his 
colours without license, and thereof found guilty by, his owne confes- 
sion, it was ordered, that he shall be led on Wolk next from 
the martialsees to ye Gallowes with a rope about his necke, where 
he is for the space of an hower to stand upon a stoole with ye said 
rope _ about his necke to the Gallowes, having an inscription 
upon his brest denoting that he suffers punishment for mutinous 
wore spoken against his superiour officer, and for deserting from his 
colours, 

“Major Manwaring, Informant, John Walker, Defendant, 21 
Junii, 1652. 

“The Defdt being accused for stealing his comrade’s coate which 
he confessed, the Court therefor upon his owne confession pronounced 
him guilty, and being tryed by the last article of Administration of Jus- 
tice, it was decreed that he shall be carried from the marshalseys to ye 
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Gallowes with a rope about his necke, by which he is to be drawne 
up soe high to ye Gallowes as to stand on tip toes, in which posture 
he is to receive twenty lashes, this evening at ye tyme of Parade, this 
same punishment.to be twice more inflicted on him at such tyme as 


the president shall appoint.” 


The Marshalsea* having been removed from this locality, 
_a “fair house” was built in its place, and inhabited by Crofts, 





— 


* On the West side of the street stands Derby or Darby-square, an 
oblong piece of ground, about 80 feet in length, surrounded by houses, 
the number of which originally was twelve. These appear to have been 
built by one Darby who, in the latter part of the seventeenth century, was 
waiter in Dick’s Great Céffee ‘House in Skinner Row. ‘I went to 
Dick’s,” says an English writer in 1699, ‘‘ after calling for a dish of 
coffee, my questions were, * Where is Darby ?’ (he is Dick’s servant, 
but as honest a Jad as lives in Dublin); ‘Is there a Packet come from 
England ??” Darby himself subsequently owned a Coffee House in Skin- 
ner Row, and we find that Mr. Thomas Cénnor died in 1729, ** who 
married the widow Darby, owner of Darby Square.” The ‘* Square” 
became the residence of many of the chief lawyers and attorneys dur- 
ing the first half of the eighteenth century. In it was held the Registry 
office as early as 174], the Examiner’s office of the Court of Chancery 
till 1744, and the office of the masters in Chancery was kept there till 
1744. At the entrance from Werburgh's-street was the shop of Samuel 
Dalton, bookseller and publisher, from 1730 to 1741. In the year 1785, 
a portion of the pavement of the square suddenly gave way and dis- 
closed a cavern, forty feet deep, containing a great quantity of coffins 
and bones. ‘The oldest inhabitants, at the time, had no idea that there 
was any vault or cavern in the place. Darby Square was probably 
built on a portion of the grave yard of St. Nicholas Church, which, in 
ancient times, being one of the oldest in the city, must have extended 
considerably towards Werburgh’s-street. 

In the north-west corner of the square is a door leading to a plot of 
ground on which.Astley’s Amphitheatre stood in 1787. The proprietors 
of the Theatre Royal of Dublin on learning Astley’s intention of visiting 
the city, in order to stop his proceedings, took every piece of ground on 
which they considered a circus could be erected. They, however, over. 
looked the plot on the North of Derby-square, where Astley built his 
theatre in the short space of three weeks. Immense numbers flocked 
to witness the feats of horsemanship, and all the approaches to the circus 
were densely thronged from six till seven o’clock in the evenings. The box 
entrance was through the nortli side of Darby-square, where a portion of 
it is still visible: the admission to the pit was from ‘‘ Salter’s-court,” now 
partially enclosed, and the gallery entrance was through ‘‘ Wilme’s- 
court” in Skinner’s-row. During the troubles of 1798, a corps of yeo- 
manry, of two hundred men, principally inhabitants of the Liberty, 
and known as the ‘ Liberty Rangers,” used to march to this green at 
twelve o’clock on Sundays to perform their military evolutions. ‘The 
costume of this corps was a blue coat with green facings, white breeches, 
and high laced buskins: their head dress was a kind of helmet, 
afterwards exchanged for the regular infantry cap, and they were armed 
with rifles and bayonets. This body, dissolved in 1805, performed much 
of the outpost duty during 1798, for which they were regularly “ told 
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Deputy Clerk of the Tholsel, about 1678. ‘Towards the 
middle of the last century the “ Phenix Tavern,” kept by 
James Hoey in this edifice, was one of the most fashionable 
and most frequented houses of its time in Dublin. In 
1749, in the height of the agitation of Charles Lucas, 
when conversation ran high on the rights of Ireland, 
the “ free and independent citizens” who supported the inde- 
fatigable tribune used to hold political dinners here four times 
in the year. In 1752 we find it frequented by the Grand 
Lodge of Freemasons, it was also at this time the resort of 
the gentlemen of the County of Roscommon, and the usual 
ace for the great dinners of the Society of the Bar; who in 
1755 entertained, here the Speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons, the Right Hon. Thomas Carter, the celebrated 
Anthony Malone, Bellingham Boyle, of the great Shannon fa- 
mH and other leaders of Irish politics, at that time. 
he Hibernian Society for the improvement of education in 
Ireland held their dinners and meetings here in 1758. 

About the same period this was ‘the place of meeting of the 
“ Friendly Florist Society,” and it may be interesting to notice 
some of the prizes which they gave to “ encourage the propa- 
gating and cultivating flowers in this kingdom.” 

“To the ~~ who shall raise the best Polyanthus from 
seed 16s. 8d. For the second best ditto 8s. ‘To the person 
who shall raise the best Auricula £1. 10s. For the second 
best ditto 15s.” Here, in 1762, the “Prussian Club” used 
to dine on their anniversaries: dinner being then served 
at half past three o’clock. This body was formed at the time 
when the greatest enthusiasm was excited in Dublin by the 
victories of Frederick the Great. In 1768, the “ American 
Club” resorted to this house, as did also, in the succeeding 
year, the “Corsican Club,” formed in Dublin “ to support the 
cause of liberty and Paoli.” In the year 1771, at eight 
o'clock on every Tuesday evening, the “Constitutional So- 








off” in the Weaver’s Hall, on the Comb, which formed their head quar- 
ters. The green off Darby-square was formerly almost level with the 
floor of the square ; owing, however, to the accumulation of rubbish from 


. dilapidated buildings, it has now attained an elevation nearly equal to the 


drawing-room story of the neighbouring houses, and is at t a well 
cultivated garden. Darby-square was originally lighted by five large 


globe lamps, which, with the iro 
about the year 1820. n gates of the square, were taken down 
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ciety” opposed to the government of Lord Townshend, 
used to meet in the great room of the Phenix Tavern to 
discuss political questions. The admission was by tickets sold 
at the bar for one shilling each, for which attendance was 
given and wine “ moderately distributed.” ‘This Society was 
founded by the Rev. Thomas Baldwin of Parliament-street, 
who died in October 1772: medals were given to the best 
speakers, and the attendance became so large and so fashion- 
able that that it was found necessary to transfer the meetings to 
the Music Hall in Fishamble-street, as before noticed. About the 
same time the “ Amicable Catch Club” held their meetings at 
the Phenix. At this period, it may be remarked, that the great 
number of carriages and costly equipages of noblemen and 
wealthy commoners resident in Dublin rendered the streets of 
the city almost impassable. ‘The Phoenix Tavern appears to 
have been closed after the death of its proprietor, James Hoey, 
in 1773. 

We have thus from a variety of authentic sources brought 
together a collection of reminiscences connected with two of 
the more obscure streets of Dublin. The lengthened research 
demanded by inquiries of this nature can only be estimated by 
those conversant with the difficulties and obstacles which beset 
the investigator in a ere of our literature hitherto to- 
tally neglected. The value and importance of such illustrations 
has long been recognized. Without an accurate knowledge 
of those by-ways of history, it would be impossible for the 
, historian.or the novelist to place before us true pictures of the 
men and manners of past ages. 





Arr. IL—LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 


Lord George Bentinck: A Political Biography. By B. 
Disraeli, Member of Parliament for the County of Buck. 
ingham. London: Colburn and Co. 1851. 


WE can recall three phases in the life of Benjamin Disraeli 
—we recollect him 


“ The wondrous hoy 
That wrote Alroy.” 
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with bright earnest eyes, and long flowing curls, as we see 
hun in Chalon’s portrait—we remember him the unsuccessful 
politician, just bursting into public life, fighting dauntlessly 
against Daniel O’Connell, and fighting too with an unswerv- 
ing pertinacity worthy of the old Hebrew blood—and we re- 
collect him—who does not >—the writer of the most strikingly 
original novel of our time, and the fierce opposer of the 
Satan of political apostacy, Peel. And though, in these three 
stages of his public existence, there may have been much to 
wish unsaid or unwritten, yet, in all there were the glim- 
merings of a genius that would shme out, and show thé 
world, despite dishonest critics, and slanderous caricaturists, 
despite politi party libels, and the whispered falsehoods of 
the clubs and Mayfair coteries, that the undoubted genius of 
Isaac Disraeli was in no degree deteriorated in its transmission 
to his son. 

But great as the pleasure has beew which we, in common 
with all the world, have derived from the literary labours of 
Mr. Disraeli, we look upon the Biography now before us 
as the most interesting and the most eloquently written book 
which he has as yet produced. It is not a tissue of egotism, 
German metaphysics, and Pantheistic absurdity like Carlyle’s 
Life of John Sterling; it is the offering of that precious thing, 
a true friend, to the memory of one who was indeed a nodle 
man, above all the meanness of faction, too patrivtic to peril 
the interests of his country for the aggrandizement of his 
party. When we look back upon the events of the last seven 
years, when we recollect how great men have stultified every 
act of their lives, when we remember the fallacious arguments 
by which they have been swayed—no tergiversation consi- 
dered too glaring—no coward concession deemed too humiliat- 
ing—no change of law considered too rash—no falsehood 
deemed too despicable—no treachery considered too atrocious, 
nothing, in a word, deemed too low or too shuffling—could 
office but be held, when we recall these things, and remember 
the honest energy of mind, the good sense, the deep determin- 
ation, and great promise of Lord George Bentinck, we may 
well Fees, early death, and feel in all their truth the force 
of Wordsworth’s lines, 


*« Things incomplete, and purposes betrayed, | 
Make sadder transits o'er Truth’s mystic glass, 
Than noblest objects utterly decayed.” 
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If Bentinck, had..been* reared for office, if, as Wilberforce 
recommends, he had been harnessed early to official duty, and 
if he had been sent into Parliament a platitudinous thing, made 
up of statistics, red tape and. priggishness, like Mr. Disraeli’s 
Tadpole and Taper, we could well understand his strong mind 
breaking the. thralls of official conventionality, and forcing him 
to become, the man. he was, armed at all points, ever ready for 
attack or defence ;. but he was not ‘bred up to office, he never 
liked it, and, even whilst acting! as the secretary of his uncle, 
George Canning, he seldom worked heartily at his duties ; 
when we remember, this,\it increases our admiration of his 
talent, and energy. , At forty-three years of age, he saw that the 
country was about,being handed! over, through Peel’s treachery 
and cowardice, to the selfish crew of; Manchester politicians ; 
he saw the landed proprietors unguided and uncertain. inv their 
courses, and then it was, that tearing himself from the manly 
sports he loved so well, he. came, with the honest trath of his 
nature, and gave up all the short fuiure of his life, to the sup- 
port of that cause which he considered the most advantageous 
to his country’s interests. And what a true man he proved 
himself! Night after night he was at his post, laying bare all 
the destructive falsehood of the renegade Premier. What 
cared he that at each division Peel’s apostacy was triumphant, 
what mattered it to him that stupid manity raised a laugh at 
his expense, by repeating some absurdity from “ Punch ;” 
stoutly and boldly he fought the battle of right and justice, 
and for the purpose of showing his real merit and great service 
to a good cause, Mr. Disraeli has written this Biography. It 
proves him to have been a man above all fear re ond all 
corruption, it proves that he was not one of those “ hen pa- 
triotism has been only the coquetry of political prostitution, 
and whose profligacy has taught governments to adopt the old 
maxim of the slave market, that it is cheaper to buy than to 
breed, to import defenders from our Opposition than to rear 
them in a Ministry ;” it proves him to have been that wondrous 
thing, a patriot whom patronage could not buy, and whom 
ministerial displeasure could not intimidate. 

William George Frederick Scott Bentinck, third son of the 
fourth Duke of Portland, by Henrietta, daughter of Major- 
General Scott of Balcomie, county of Fife, and sister to the 
late Viscountess Canning, widow of the illustrious George 
Canning, was born on the 27th of February, 1802. He was 
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educated at Eton and Oxford, and although a younger son, he 
was, owing to his mother’s large fortune, in possession of very 
considerable property. He entered the _— and attained the 
rank of Major. His military life was like that of other young 
men not on active service, and is remembered but by one inci- 
dent, the melancholy quarrel with poor Kerr. ‘The latter was 
captain of the company in which Bentinck was subaltern, 
and owing to some negligence, or fancied negligence, of duty 
on his part, Kerr, the regiment being on parade, accused 
Bentinck of want of respect unbecoming a subaltern, and of 
carelessness in the performance of his regimental-duty. This 
charge, made on parade, was certainly very provoking, and at 
once Bentinck retorted, that, “ Captain Kerr had used 
language on parade, which he would not repeat off it.’ Un- 
fortunately Kerr was induced by his own-feelings, and by the 
advice of friends, to send a challenge to Bentinck, and the 
message not receiving, through the interposition of friends, the 
slightest notice, Kerr “ posted” Dusindk, This act, of a cap- 
tain, towards his inferior in military rank, could not possibly 
be overlooked at the Horse Guards, and Kerr, to save himself 
from more serious consequences, was forced to retire from the 
service. It was a most unhappy affair; of the courage of the 
parties there could be, not even the shadow of a doubt, and the 
whole mischief was owing to injudicious advice, of well mean- 
ing, but most mistaken friends. Poor Kerr had the heart of 
a hero in a very little body ; he possessed all the courage which 
should belong to a British soldier, and all the genuine pluck 
which of right should distinguish a Yorkshireman. He died, 
if we recollect rightly, in 1832, of the cholera in Paris. 
Bentinck finding the military profession a very stupid or 
very irksome one in those days of peace, sold his commission, 
and became, somewhat unwillingly, the private secretary of his 
uncle Canning. Canning entertained a very high opinion of 
his talents, but Bentinck, soon growing weary of the office, 
resigned, and in the year 1826 he succeeded his brother, the 
Marquess of Tichfield, as member for Lynn Regis, which con- 
stituency he represented for upwards of 20 years. In the 
House of Commons he was for a very long period almost a 
silent member: he had, as he himself said, “ sat in eight Par- 
liaments without having taken part in any great debate.” 
But although inactive in the house, he was, out of it, the 
most active and energetic of men. He was not as yet the 
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earnest, honest public man, acting as if the stern motto of his 
family, “ Cratgnez honte,” were continually before his mind, 
and being imbued with that love of manly sports, which every 
true English gentleman should cherish, he devoted all the 

ower of his mind to the exciting interests of the Turf. He 
Send the whole racing world a vast scene of disgraceful and 
dishonest scheming, he discovered that the “ Ring’ at New- 
market was but a common Hell, and by fearless energy, by 
noble perseverance, he did all that man could hope for in 
reducing “ leggism” to something like the rules of ordinary 
honesty. Who is there that has seen him at Doncaster or 
Newmarket, can forget the tall, noble looking man, dressed in 
the brownish-red, double-breasted coat, cream-coloured cravat, 
and buckskin breeches, with betting book in hand, offering 
wagers at the amount of which the “legs” trembled? The 
same unflinching determination to do right himself, and to see 
that others did so likewise, which afterward marked his con- 
duct in Parliament, distinguished his course of life in the 
sporting world. He perceived that amongst other rogueries 
practised by the jockeys at the more important races, one con- 
sisted of making a false start, that is, of not starting with the 
other horses when the word to “ go” was given; and as the 
started horses very frequently ran a quarter of a mile before 
they could be recalled, and as the horse, the cause of all the 
delay, was of course fresh, it gave him an unfair advantage. 
Lord George resolved to remedy this if possible. Up to the 
period in question, the horses had been placed in line as well 
as could be done, and were started by the word “go ;” but 
Lord George’s plan was, to post a man bearing a flag directly 
in front of the horses, and in sight of all the jockeys, who were 
to start on seeing the flag fall; and if they failed in this, they 
were forced to pay a rather heavy fine. Having manoeuvred 
the horses into line, he took his stand on their flank, and with 
a flag in his hand, this, unseen by the jockeys, he lowered, at 
which signal the flag-bearer in front dropped his, and at once 
the horses bounded forward. ‘The first time this experiment 
was tried it succeeded fully, and as a slight mark of gratitude 
for his services in this, and other respects, to the sporting world, 
and as a return for much money lost in its service as a reformer 
of abuses, its members presented him with a testimonial 
amounting to several thousand guineas. Not one farthing of 
this money was ever used for his own enjoyment—he placed 
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the whole in the hands of trustees, to form a fund for the 
support of distressed jockeys and their families, and this gift is 
now known as “ The Bentinck Fund.” He loved sporting for 
its own sake. Even after he had began to take an interest in 
politics, before Peel’s apostacy, he did not suffer his attendance 
in the house to interfere with his devotion to field sports. He 
kept a very large stud of hunters at Andover for the purpose of 
hunting with Assheton Smith’s fox hounds. After the atest 
debates, he rose from bed at six o’clock, and met the seven 
o'clock train, and at the conclusion of the day’s hunting, 
would reach London by the South Western Railway, and 
throwing a blouse over his red coat, would, still in breeches, 
top boots and spurs, reach the House and sit out the debate, 
if necessary, until morning. | 

His friendship was unchanging, no stain was upon his ho- 
nour, his charity was great, and during our year of famine he | 
contributed more than £1,000 for the relief of our poor peo- 
ple. All this was he in.private life, noble and true— 
and not the least noble or the least true in this, that he was 


ever mindful, 
«* Sweet Mercy is nobility’s true badge.” 


Such was the man whose “ Political Biography” Mr. 
Disraeli has written, and in all honesty we may say, that it is, 
as the author calls it, “ the portraiture of an English worthy.” 
Some political biographers are but the literary hacks ofa party, 
others are but the apologists for the errors or the vices of a 
patron; this, blinded by “the pomp that loves to varnish 
guilt,” can see no evil in the ways of him who forms the sub- 
ject of his book, that, overawed by the guiding spirit of his 
master, can observe no merit in the opposition, and can detect 
no fault in the faction of which he is the unblushing flunkey. 
To neither of these classes does Mr. Disraeli belong. When 
he writes of an opponent he writes fairly—when the opponent 
deserves praise, praise is given—-when he merits re pelt, 
reprobation is boldly and fearlessly expressed ; and in this 
book, as in the House of Commons, when Mr. Disraeli strikes, 
he strikes strongly and fiercely, his sole anxiety is, that the 
blow shall be a home blow. This “ Biography” is not the 
history of a party, or as the “ Zimes” newspaper misrepresents 
it, an “overgrown pamphlet.” It is the caaiat a great strug- 
gle between the landed and the manufacturing interest of the 
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kingdom, it shows the errors, and the failures, and the suc- 
cesses of the Protectionists; it explains the sources of the tri- 
umphs, and the causes of the failures, and proves how, by 
the energy and’ the courage of one man, a noble stand was 
maée against the insane policy of the Minister, and against the 
destractive principles of Cobden and the cotton spinners. | It 
does more than this; it shows us how we may yet obtain some 
protection for the agriculturists, for the Irish farmers im: par- 
ticular; and above all it proves, that as the Free ‘Trade imposi- 
tion was obtained in a great measure through Peel’s cowardice, 
and through the baseless assumption of foreign reciprocity, 
and as the former is now of no moment, and as all hope of the 
latter has been long since dissipated by the acts of the French 
and American people, and by the jeering comments of. their 
press, we may at length teach the Manchester economists, 
whether, to borrow Cobden’s words, ‘‘ it is the country party 
or the people who live in towns, that will govern this country.” 
When the Minister in 1845: found himself pressed by. the 
powerful agitation carried on for the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
and when, amid the conflicting opinions of his cabinet, Peel 
received little help, and less counsel, and he was not the man 
to act with spirit or independeuce when opposed by his col- 
leagues, when after four years, four anxious frei spent in the 
support of Protectionist principles, he fancied himself unable to 
cope with the demi-Gods of the League, he resolved to sacri- 
fice the interest of the agriculturists of the kingdom, in the 
7 that, by this apostacy from all his former professions’ of 
policy, he might secure to himself a lengthened ‘possession of 
place and power. With the wondrous, the almost superhuman 
facility of turning all events, however unforeseen, to his own 
Pa cer: which so distinctly marked the whole course of Peel’s 
ife, he very dexterously assumed all the exaggerated ' state- 
ments of the failure of the potato crop in Ireland as truths, 
and made them the chief, and in fact the only reasons, for his 
intended change of opinion. It is quite true that in November 
i845, there were very serious fears and most reasonable doubts 
entertained for the safety of the crop in this, as Mr. Disraeli 
calls it, “the native region of the potato.” But it is equally 
true that these fears were proved to be in a great measure 
groundless, and a temporary suspension of the acts regulating 
the admission of foreign corn was proposed. Lord Hf 


then Secretary of State, opposed the plans of the Premier. He 
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explained that what the people of Ireland wanted, should the 
failure of the potato crop prove a melancholy fact, was, not so 
much food from abroad, as the means to purchase that which 
they had at home. But all arguments were useless with Peel. 
Possession of place was that which he sought. He would rule 
the kingdom with all the sway of a Walpole, and though he 
had not the statesmanship and unblushing roguery of the old 
Minister, he had all his shameless insincerity of word and act 
in full perfection. It was quite true that he had been a party 
to every Corn Act passed for thirty years ; it was true that the 
Whigs had been for two sessions willing to back any measure 
by which the extreme rigor of the laws regulating the admis- 
sion of foreign corn could be mitigated, and by which the 
agriculturalists could be secured in a modified protection. But 
to Peel this was of no moment; all his life long he had ever 
been ready to adopt as his own, and as springing from himself, 
those measures of other men, or of other parties, no matter how 
contemned the measures night have been—even by Peel him- 
self, when first proposed to the country, or to the Parliament. 
The retaining place and power had been ever his chief object, 
and as Mr. Disraeli has well said— 

“When I examine the career of this Minister, which has 
now filled a great space in the Parliamentary history of this 
country, I find that for between thirty and forty years, from 
the days of Mr. Horner to the days of the honourable member 
for Stockport, that right honourable gentleman has traded on 
the ideas and intelligence of others. His life has been one 
great appropriation clause. He is a burglar of others’ intellect. 
Search the Index of Beatson, from the days of the Conqueror 
to the termination of the last reign, there is no statesman who 
has committed political petty larceny on so great a scale.”’* 

All Parliamentary men knew these things; Peel’s friends 
were falling away, when they found, through the gossip of the 
clubs, that he was about to barter the interest of the country 
party, and of England, for the support of the League and the 
continued prolongation of official possession. He had been for 
some years the head of the country interest ; he had boasted of 
this position, as well he might; but when he deserted them, 
the members representing that party found themselves without 
a leader, they knew not where to turn, they were in wild con- 





* Debate, May 15th, 1846. Hansard, vol, 86, p. 675, 3d. S. 
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fusion, unable to use their strength or influence with energy or 
effect. At this period it was that the subject of Disraeli’s 
Biography remembered he, had a country, an interest, and a 
name to support. 


« Lord George had withdrawn his support from the government 
of the Duke of Wellington when the friends of Mr. Canning quitted 
that administration ; and when in time they formed the not least con- 
siderable portion of the cabinet of Lord Grey he resumed his seat on 
the ministerial benches. On that occasion an administrative post was 
offered him and declined ; and on subsequent occasions similar re- 
— to him to take office were equally in vain. Lord George 
therefore was an original and hearty supporter of the reform bill, and 
he continued to uphold the whigs in all their policy until the seces. 
sion of Lord Stanley, between whom and himself there subsisted 
warm personal as well as political sympathies. Although he was not 
only a friend to religious liberty, as we shall have occasion afterwards 
to remark, but always viewed with great sympathy the condition of 
the Roman Catholic portion of the Irish population, he shrank from 
the taint of the ultra-montane intrigue. Accompanying Lord Stan- 
ley, he became in due-time a member of the great conservative oppo- 
sition, and as he never did anything by halves became one of the most 
earnest, as he certainly was one of the most enlightened, supporters of 
Sir Robert Peel. His trust in that minister was indeed absolute, 
and he has subsequently stated in conversation that when towards 
the end of the session of 45, a member of the Tory party ventured to 
predict and denounce the impending defection of the minister, there 
was no member of the conservative party who more violently con- 
demned the unfounded attack, or more readily impugned the motives 
of the assailant. 

“ His eager and energetic disposition ; his quick perception, clear 
judgment, and prompt decision ; the tenacity with which he clung to 
his opinions; his frankness and love of truth; his daring and specu- 
lative spirit ; his oy bearing, blended as it was with a simplicity of 
manner very remarkable; the ardour of his friendships, even the 
fierceness of his hates and prejudices ; all combined to form one of 
those strong characters who whatever may be their pursuit must 
always direct and lead. 

‘ Nature had clothed this vehement spirit with a material form 
which was in perfect harmony with its noble and commanding cha- 
racter. He was tall, and remarkable for his presence ; his counte- 
nance almost a model of manly beauty ; the face oval, the complexion 
clear and mantling ; the forehead lofty and white ; the nose aquiline 
and delicately moulded ; the upper lip short, But it was in the dark- 
brown eye that flashed with piercing scrutiny that all the character 
of the man came forth: a brilliant glance, not soft, but ardent, acute, 
imperious, incapable of deception, or of being deceived. | 

‘* Although he had not much sustained his literary culture, and 
of late years at any rate had not given his mind to political study, he 
had in the course of his life séen and heard a great deal, and with 
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profit. Nothing escaped his observation; he forgot nothing and 
always thought. So it was that on all the great political questions 
of the day he had arrived\ at conclusions which guided him. He 
always took large views and had no prejudices about things whatever 
he might indulge in as to persons. He was always singularly anx~ 
ious to acquire the truth and would spare no pains for that purpose ; 
but when once his mind was made up, it was impossible to influence 
him. ; 

“ He had a — respect for merchants, though he looked with 
some degree of jealousy on the development of our merely foreign 
trade. His knowledge of character qualified him in a great degree 
to govern men, and if some drawbacks from this influence might be 
experienced in his too rigid tenacity of opinion, and in some quick- 
ness of temper, which however always sprang from a too sensitive 
heart, great compensation might be found in the fact that there pro- 
bably never was a human om so entirely devoid of conceit and so 
completely exempt from selfishness. arg delighted him more 
than to assist and advance others. All the fruits of hig laborious 
investigations were always at the service of his friends without re- 
serve or self-consideration. He encouraged them by making ocea- 
sions for their exertions, and would relinquish his own opportunity 
without a moment's hesitation, if he thought the abandonment might 
aid a better man.” 


Such was the man who now, aroused from his long and silent 
membership, was about to throw all his energy into the ranks 
of the country party. 

Parliament met on the 22d of January, 1846, and the speech 
from the throne was but an echo of the reports which had been 
circulated in the clubs. The country was to be offered up as 
a sacrifice of propitiation to Jupiter Cobden and the League. 
Lord Francis Egerton ratted openly in moving the address, 
and Beckett Denison, who, as the advocate of Protection, had 
beaten Lord Morpeth in the West Riding, was very appropri- 
ately the seconder, making all things perfect in this duo of 
stem, It was expected that long, and interesting, and 
warm debates would distinguish the early portion of this most 
important session. During the recess Ministers had been in 
office and out of office ; the Whigs had been unable to form a 
cabinet ; Lord John Russell had written from Edinburgh one 
of those unhappy letters, which his fate drives him to concoct 

riodically ; all had been confusion, and as many embrolios 
fiad now to be cleared up, as in the last act of a Spanish 
comedy. 





* Mr. Denison afterwards returned to the standard of his old friends. 
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“ A practised observer of debate would have anticipated the first 
move from the country party, for the silence of Manchester rather 
assisted the minister who was playing their game, and reserve 
seemed the natural course of the whigs until ministerial explanations 
required an opposition revelation as a rejoinder. But the country 
party, althoug om a in the members for Somersetshire, 
and Dorsetshire, and Lineolnshire, and several others, gentlemen of 
high standing in the house, and fully capable to represent the opi. 
nions of their friends, were entirely without concert and discipline. 
The great portion indeed had only just arrived from their counties, 
where they had remained to the last moment, reluctantly rejoining a 
scene which after what had occurred during the recess could only 
ae to them mortification ; where they acai only witness the tri- 
umph of bitter antagonists and be placed in painful collision with 
men whom they personally regarded ; who in private life were their 
companions, and whose establishment in power and public authority 
had been the labour and pride of their lives.” 


Peel’s speech was the very perfection of modern House of 
Commons oratory. He knew that he was about to break all 
the ties of party, possibly of many friendships, but boldly, yet 
carefully, he advanced with his well arranged statements. He 
spoke of the failure of the potato crop; he spoke of all the 
results of the last tariff during the past four years. He left 
few topics of the economists untouched ; wages, low priced 
provisions, crime, and want, and abundance—the effect of 
plenty upon crime, all things were introduced, and all made to 
tell in favour of the intended desertion of old principles. No 
information, however, was afforded on the subject of the dis- 
cussions in the cabinet. No man could tell whether the disso- 
lution had arisen from the fact that some of the Minister’s 
colleagues had consented, upon one condition, to the temporary 
opening of our ports, that condition being, that when the ne- 
cessity of the hour should be happily overcome, that then the 
existing laws should revive, and that this condition was dis- 
pleasing to the apostatising Premier. Not one word of this 
could be learned from Peel’s speech, he continued to address 
the House in a tone half explanatory, half exculpatory, and, 


“ Having stated at the commencement of his speech that ‘ the recol- 
lection of great indulgence and great confidence had effaced his tem- 
porary feelings of irritation at being unjustly condemned ;’ he recurred 
to the imputations to which he had before referred ; but no longer with 
that air of mournfulness, almost humility, which had characterised his 
opening. Although he had then declared that he should make no allu- 
sions to particular expressions or particular accusations, he suddenl 
broke into a fierce reply to the statement of the Duke of Richmond, 
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still ringing inthe ears of the country, that the party which had elevated 
him to his present position was powerful enough also so displace him. 
Turning round with great scorn to his former supporters and with an 
expression of almost malignant haughtiness, he exclaimed, ‘1 see 
constantly put forth allusions to the power of those men to remove 
me from office.’ He should therefore define the relation in which he 
conceived himself to stand with respect to party and to hissovereign. 
But dilating on the latter point with considerable feeling, and full per- 
haps of an important subject which he was fast approaching, he entirely 
forgot the former and on this occasion far more interesting topic. He 
concluded by a vindication of what he held to be true conservative 
policy in his best style ; earnest without being solemn and masculine 
without turgidity. Yet the well-considered conclusion contained a 
somewhat portentous confession for a conservative minister of Eng- 
land—that ¢ it was no easy task to ensure the united action of an ancient 
monarchy, a proud aristocracy, and a reformed House of Commons.’ ”’ 


‘The effect of this speech may be easily appreciated. Man- 
chester was delighted at its trrumph, and at the fall of the 
country party, and this delight was increased by the base de- 
sertions from the ranks of the party in the House of 
Lords. But great as was the disquiet of the Protectionists, it 
was heightened one hundred fold when, the following Tuesday, 
after a long and artful speech, delivered in the deep stillness of 
a thronged house, and in the presence of Prince Albert, who 
had been induced to attend in the hope that his presence 
might be taken as an implication, though an unconstitutional 
one, that the measures of the Premier had the Queen’s appro- 
bation, Peel informed the house that the intended change in 
the law was, a total repeal of the corn laws, but not imme- 
diate, not to take full effect till the expiration of three years, 
and after the lapse of a quarter of an hour the house learnt, 
that, even in this last agony of agricultural protection, there 
was still to be a sliding-scale which, at the average price of 
53s. per quarter, was to yield a 4s. duty.” 

That the country might have time to understand the entire 
plan of the Minister, it was resolved that his measures should 
not be introduced till a fortnight had passed. During this 
fortnight, a society of gentlemen, of which the Duke of Rich- 
mond was chairman, connected with the agricultural interest, 
and formed for the purpose of counteracting the evils of the 
Manchester Leaguers, met often, and considered deeply the 

ition of the country. After anxious deliberation, it was 
resolved that a third party should be formed in the House of 
Commons, and devoting itself more particularly to the protec- 
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tion of the farmers of the kingdom. It was agreed that all 
vacant constituencies should be closely watched, and ably 
worked; it was resolved that every hostile movement of the 
Ministry should be, if possible, defeated ; it was determined 
that an amendment should be moved to the Ministerial mea- 
sure, to be proposed by Mr. Philip Miles, member for the city 
of Bristol, and seconded by Sir William Heathcote, member 
for the county of Hampshire. The party was gah in in- 
fluence, strong in position, and strong in its facts and in its 
arguments, but it wanted a leader. Lord George Bentinck 
had, from the opening statement of the Premier, shown so 
much energy, such ready ability, and so deep an earnestness, 
that most men at once decided he was the person best suited 
to the post, but he doubted his ability, and said, ‘I think 
we have had enough of leaders; it is not in my way; I shall 
remain the last of the rank and file.” . 

At length the anxiously looked for 9th of February ar- 
rived ; Miles and Heathcote, as had been agreed on, moved 
and seconded the amendment, and on the following night they 
were ably supported by our countryman Stafford, by the Mar- 

uess of Granby, who had resigned his office in the household 
through disgust at the Ministerial measure, by young Lord 
Brooke, in’ his very clever maiden speech, and by Lord 
Worsley, in a very fierce invective. On the fifth night of the 
debate Peel himself spoke, and attempted to obtain a division, 
but the house was unwilling, and on the 27th of February, 
after a debate which had extended over a period of noel 
three weeks, Lord George Bentinck addressed the house for 
the first time. He had been anxious to induce some eminent 
lawyer to enter Parliament on the Protectionist interest ; he 
spoke to one, now high in legal position, upon the subject, 
offering him all the vast fund of argument and statistics whicli 
he had collected in support of his views. The negociation 
was unsuccessful, and the gentleman advised Lord George 
to undertake the task himself of exposing the unwise plans of 
the Premier. This advice he was disinclined to follow, but 
circumstances, and his love of truth, drew him unwillingly 
into the position which he was so desirous to avoid. Upon the 
above mentioned night, 


“ Mr. Cobden having spoken on the part of the confederation, the 
closing of the debate was felt to be iuevitable. Even then by induc- 
ing a protectionist to solicit the speaker’s eye, Lord George at- 
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tempted to avert the division, but no supporter of the government 
measure of any colour advancing to reply to this volunteer, Bentinck 
was obliged to rise. He came out like a lion forced from his lair. 
And so it happened that after all his labours, of body and mind, after 
all his research and unwearied application and singular vigilance, 
after having been at his post for a month, never leaving the house 
even for refreshment, he had to undertake the most difficult enter- 
an in which a man can well embark, with a concurrence of every 

isadvantage which could ensure failure and defeat. It would seem 
that the audience, the subject, and the orator, must be equally ex- 
hausted, for the assembly had listened for twelve nights to the con- 
troversy, and he who was about to address them had, according to 
his strange habit, taken no sustenance the whole day; it being his 
custom to dine after the house was up, which was very often long 
after midnight, and this, with the exception of a slender breakfast, 
rigidly restricted to dry toast, was his only meal in the four and 
twenty hours, : 

* He had been forced to this regimen from food exercising a le- 
thargic influence over him ; so that, in addition to some constitutional 
weakness in his organ, he usually laboured when he addressed the 
house under the disadvantage of general exhaustion. And this was 
no doubt a principal cause of that over-excitement and apparently 
unnecessary energy in his manner of  eaggay 3 of which he was him- 
self perfectly and even painfully conscious. He was wont to say, that 
before he could speak ta had to make a voice, and as it were to 

ump it up from the very core of his frame. One who took a great 
interest in his success once impressed on him the expediency of 
trusting entirely to his natural voice and the interest and gravity of 
his matter, which, combined with his position as the recognised 
leader of a great party, would be adequate to command the attention 
of his audience : and ‘e subsequently endeavoured very often to com- 
ly with this suggestion. He endeavoured also very much to control 
bis redundancy of action and gesture, when that peculiarity was pointed 
out to him with the delicacy, but the sincerity, of friendship. He 
entirely freed himself from a very awkward feature of his first style of 
speaking, namely, the frequent repetition of a sentence, which seemed 
at first a habit inveterate with him; but such was his force of will, 
that when the cp nenwes, 8 of ridding himself of this drawback was 
propery pointed out to him, he achieved the desired result. No one 
re criticism more gently and kindly, so long as it was confined to 
his personal and inteilectual characteristics, for he was a man abso- 
lutely without vanity or conceit, who thought very humbly of himself 
in respect of abilities, and deemed no eat too great to achieve 
even a slight improvement. But though in these respects the very child 
of simplicity, he was a man of almost unexampled pride, and chafed 
under criticism when his convictions or his conduct were questioned. 
He was very tenacious of his opinion, almost inexorable ; and it re. 
quired a courage nearly equal to his own combined with a serene 
temper, successfully to impugn his conclusions, 
‘“« Not therefore excited by vanity bnt sustained by self-respect, by 
an overpowering feeling that he owed it to himself and the opinions 
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he held, to show to the world that they had not been lightly adopted 
and should not be lightly laid aside, Bentinck rose, long past the 
noon of night, at the end of this memorable debate, to undertake an 
office, from which the most successful and most experienced rhetori- 
cians of parliament would have shrank with intuitive discretion. But 
duty scorns prudence, and criticism has few terrors for a man with a 

eat purpose. Unshaken by the adverse hour and circumstances, 

e proceeded to accomplish the object which he had long meditated 
pe for which he was fully prepared.” 


He spoke for nearly four hours; he left no figment of 
Peel’s sophistic arguments unexposed—all the wretched fal- 
lacies by which the Minister had attempted to blind the house, 
all the falsehood by which he had endeavoured to prop up his 
scheme of destruction—all the cooked statistics with which 
he had confounded his hearers—all were exposed and over- 
turned, and Peel was proved to’ be a traitor, an apostate who 
attempted to support his apostacy by equivocation and b 
suppression. Peel, with regard to the. wool trade, had dwelt 
on the year 1842, when prices were very low, and the impor- 
tation of foreign wool was only 45,000,000 of pounds, and con- 
trasted this with the retnrn of 1844, when the importation 
had risen to 65,000,000 of pounds, and contended that this 
increased importation arose from the reduction of the duty ; 
but, by the returns of 1836, Bentinck showed that then the 
importation of foreign wool had risen to 65,000,000 of pounds, 
and that a large foreign importation was quite consistent with 
high prices to the home manufacturer. To other topics of 
Peel’s speech he was equally successful in replying. He showed 
how, on the Irish portion of the question, informationn had been 
withheld, how all the reports of the potato crop failure had 
been exaggerated. He proved all the mighty results of our 
protective system upon the prosperity of the British nation, 
upon its agricultural as well as upon its manufacturing popu- 
lation, and concluded thus :— 


“« We have heard in the course of these discussions a good deal 
about an ancient monarchy, areformed House of Commons, and a 
proud aristocracy. Sir, with regard to our ancient monarchy, | have 
no observation to make ; but, if so humble an individual as myself 
Pm is be permitted to whisper a word in the ear of that illustrious 
and royal personage, who, as he stands nearest, so is he justly dearest, 
to her who sits upon the throne, [ would take leave to say, that I can- 
not but think he listened to ill advice, when, on the first night of this 
great discussion, he allowed himself to be seduced by the first minis- 
ter of the crown to come down to this house to usher in, to give 
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eclat, and as it were by reflexion from the queen, to give the sem- 
blance of the personal sanction of her Majesty to a measure, which, 
be it for good, or for evil, a great majority at least of the landed 
aristocracy of England, of Scotland, and of Ireland, imagine fraught 
with deep injury, if not ruin, to them—a measure which, not confined 
in its operation to this great class, is calculated to grind down count- 
less smaller interests engaged in the domestic trades and interests of 
the empire, transferring the profits of all these interests—English, 
Scotch, Lrish, and Colonial—great and small alike, from Englishmen, 
from Scotchmen, and from Irishmen, to Americans, to Frenchmen, 
to Russians, to Poles, to Prussians, and to Germans. Sir, I come 
now to the reformed House of Commons; and as one who was a 
party to that great measure, I cannot but feel a deep interest in its 
success, and more especially in that portion of it which extended the 
franchise to the largest and the most respectable body in the king- 
dom—I mean the landed tenantry of Gesleatl; and deeply should I 
regret should any large proportion of those members who have been 
sent to parliament to represent them in this house, prove to be the 
men to bring lasting dishonour upon themselves, their constituen- 
cies, and this house, by an act of tergiversation so gross as to be 
altogether unprecedented in the annals of any reformed or unre- 
formed House of Commons. Sir, lastly, I come to the ‘ proud aris- 
tocracy.’ Weare a proud aristocracy, but if we are proud, it is 
that we are proud in the chastity of our honour. [f we assisted in 
"41 in turning the whigs out of office, because we did not consider a 
fixed duty of eight shillings a quarter on foreign corn a sufficient pro- 

tection, it was with honesty of purpose and in = orang 
we did so; and as we were not before the fact, we will not be accom. 

plices after the fact, in the fraud by which the whig ministers were 

expelled from power. If we are a proud aristocracy, we are proud 

of our honour, inasmuch as we never have been guilty, and never can 

be guilty, of double-dealing with the farmers of ‘Eng and—of swind- 

ling our opponents, deceiving our friends, or betraying our consti- 

tuents.” 


The Protectionists were beaten. The house consisted of 
581 members ; the amendment was defeated by a majority of 
97; “two hundred and forty-two gentlemen, in spite of de- 
sertion, difficulty, and defeat, still maintained the ‘chastity of 
their honour.’ ” 

The chief object of the Protectionists now was delay. We 

over some weeks of battle, and find them taking advan- 
tage of the troubles in the ever turbulent “great difficulty,” 
Ireland. Murder, foul and base, was once more disgracin 
this country. The poor had not learned, as they learne 
later, to die by the wry side, orto rot in the pest house ; they 
had not learned to look on whilst the teeth of the starved dog 
“crunched o’er the whiter skull” of a parent or a child ; the 
stolid misery of death-like despair had not come upon them, 
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and they were in many places lawless, blood stained, and vio- 
lent and godless. 

Under these circumstances, the Minister, mindful of old 
times, old friends, and old experience, resolved to apply the 
one universal catholicon for all Trish tumults—a Coercion Act. 
It was of no moment that in less than one hundred years seven- 
teen Coercion Acts had been passed for iielind ; they had 
ever been found successful; they had stifled crime, for the 
hour, and the wise statesman resolved, that as the malefactor 
had marked his way of crime by the corpses of his victims, so 
the Minister of Justice should mark his course of vengeance by 
all the ghastly horrors which attend a suspended constitution 
and an active Special Commission.* The Protectionists de- 
clared that Ireland did not want a Coercion Act, butvery 
much required a wise administration and employment for the 
— a this, of course, they were supported by many of the 

rish members. Let us avenge the outraged law, cried the Pre- 
mier; let us do so, but do justice at the same time, cried the 
Protectionists and the Repealers. Which bill shall we pass first ? 
was now the cry of the Government. “The Corn Act,” ex- 
claimed Cobden. ‘The Coercion Act,” cried the Protection- 
ists. “ll pass them simultaneously,” cried Peel. Thus were 
the parties balanced, and no man knew the results to which this 
state of things might eventually lead; the Protectionists were 
undecided as to their proper line of action; it was then that 
Bentinck suggested that the suppression of murder ought to 
take the first place in their soieideesbos, and in the considera- 
tion of the Government, and he therefore urged that the Mi- 
nister should be supported in passing this measure of coercion, 
provided he proved his earnest determination to put down Irish 





* The Insurrection Act was in force from the year 1796 to 1802, 
Martial law was in force from 1803 to 1805. The Insurrection Act was 
in force from 1807 to 1810. The Insurrection Act was in force from 
1814 to 1818. The Insurrection Act was in force from 1822 to 1823. 
Thus during a period of 27 years, these acts were in force 16 years. 

The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended from 1797 to 1802. Again 
from 1803 to 1806. Again in 1822. 

The Arms Act, allowing domiciliary visits, and prohibiting the use of 
arms, was in force from 1796 to 1801, and from 1807 to some time after 
1823. See Sir H. Parnell’s Speech in Hansard, June 24th, 1822, 

We quote these facts merely to show the position of affairs in this 
country. The suspension of the Constitution was on many of these oc- 
casions most necessary—but why ? 
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outrage, by pushing forward the latter act, and giving it priority 
over the Corn Bill. 


“ This view of the situation which was certainly adroit, for it com- 
bined the vindication of order with an indefinite delay of the mea- 
sures for the repeal of the protective system, seemed to please every 
one ; there was a murmur of approbation, and when one of the most 
considerable of the country gentlemen expressed the prevalent feel- 
ing, and added that all that was now to be desired was, that Lord 
George Bentinck would kindly consent to be the organ of the party 
on the occasion, and state their view to the house, the cheering was 
very hearty. It came from the hearts of more than two hundred 
on scarcely one of whom had a personal object in this almost 

opeless struggle beyond the maintenance of a system which he 
deemed advantageous to his country; but ra wished to show their 
generous admiration of the man who in the dark hour of difficulty and 
deseftion had proved his courage and resource, had saved them from 
public contempt and taught them to have confidence in themselves. 
And after all there are few rewards in life which equal such sympa- 
thy from such men. The favour of courts and the applause of senates 
may have their moments of excitement and delight, but the incident 
of deopent and most enduring gratification in public life is to possess 
the cordial confidence of a high spirited party, for it touches the 
heart as well as the intellect and combines all the softer feelings of 
private life with the ennobling consciousness of public duty. 

“ Lord George Bentinck, deeply moved, consented to become the 
organ of the protectionists in this matter, but he repeated in a marked 
manner his previous declaration, that his duty must be limited to the 
occasion ; he would serve with them, but he could not pretend to be 
the leader of a party.” 


To this proposal for delaying the debate on the Corn Bill 
the Premier would not consent. O’Connell and his party ; Sir 
William Somerville, Sir George Grey, Lord John Russell, and 
of course all the Russell tail hkewise, opposed the passing of 
the Coercion Act, before that of the Corn Bill ; a debate arose 
upon a point of form; but, on the 30th, supported by the 
Protectionist members, the Government had a majority of 39. 
Up to this period delay had been Bentinck’s great object. He 
had so far succeeded, that before the Easter holidays there were 
but two nights which could be devoted to Government busi- 
ness, and on the first of these (Friday, the 3d of April) 
O'Connell had stated that he would deliver his views and 
opinions upon the condition of Ireland, and the causes of 
agrarian outrage. With all O’Connell’s faults he was ever a 
lon, and a favourite one of the House of Commons, and 
to those who could remember him as he was in his prime, 
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he was now a pitiable spectacle. Many there, Peel amongst the 
rest, had been his bitter foes, in the days when he had beaten 
down all opposition, and had wrung the Emancipation of the 
Roman Catholics from their hands, and might have cried to 
his fellow Catholics as Cicero did to the Roman people— 
“ Togati me uno togato duce et imperatore vicistis.” 

All this was now past, and he was the poor old man, deserted 
in part by his own Irish millions, and deserted for such things 
as Duffy and his dupes. Thus Mr. Disraeli describes his last 
effort in the House of Commons :— 


««When the order of the day for resuming the adjourned debate 
was read, he rose at once to propose an amendment to the motion, 
He sate in an unusual place—in that generally occupied by the leader 
of the opposition, and spoke from the red box, convenient to him 
from the number. of documents to which he had to refer. His ap- 
pearance was of great debility, and the tones of his voice were very 
still. His words indeed only reached those who were immediately 
around him, and the ministers sitting on the other side of the green 
table, and listening with that interest and respectful attention which 
became the occasion. . 

“It was a strange and touching spectacle to those who remem- 
bered the form of colossal energy and the clear and thrilling tones 
that had once startled, disturbed, and controlled, senates. Mr. 
O'Connell was on his legs for nearly two hours, assisted occasionally 
in the management of his documents by some devoted aid-de-camp. 
To the house generally it was a performance of dumb show, a feeble 
old man muttering before a table ; but respect for the great parlia- 
mentary personage kept all as orderly as if the fortunes of a party 
hung upon his rhetoric ; and though not an accent reacbed the gal- 
lery, means were taken that next morning the country should not 
lose the last and not the least interesting of the speeches of one who 
had so long occupied and agitated the mind of nations. 

“‘ This remarkable address was an abnegation of the whole polic 
of Mr. O'Connell's career. It proved, by a mass of authentic evi- 
dence ranging over a long term of years, that Irish outrage was the 
consequence of physical misery, and that the social evils of that 
country could not be sutentatalle encountered by political remedies. 
To complete the picture, it concluded with a panegyric of Ulster, 
and a patriotic quotation from Lord Clare.” 


The House met after the recess, on the 17th of April, and 
during the time of adjournment, Lord George had learned that 
a feeling of dislike to his party had arisen in Ireland, owing to 
the support given to the Sourion Act, and the opposition ex- 
tended to the Corn Bill, the passing of which was anxiously 
looked for, as it was considered the chief means of obtaini 
food for the starving people; and to prove at once that there 
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was no anxiety amongst the Protectionist party to delay relief, 
whilst pressing for coercion, they stated that they were pre- 
pared to support any immediate measure calculated to alleviate 
Irish distress. From first to last, all through these stirring 
times, the Protectionists were the friends, the real friends, of 
Ireland ; and though in the terror of the period, in all the 
violence of plague, and all the necessities of the knawing 
famine, they were deemed heartless, and stceled against every 
feeling for the poor, yet now, men look on them with other 
eyes, and value their efforts to protect this country with other 
and clearer minds. 

The debates on the Coercion Act and on the Corn Bill ran 
their course. No effort was spared, no argument neglected, 
nolabour grudged by Bentinck to baffle the Ministerial mea- 
sure of destruction. That the Minister succeeded is no fault 
of Lord George’s; the measure was carried, not by a party 
who had argument, and reason, and authority to support them ; 
it was carried by a Ministry who feared to lose office by op- 
posing the faction of whom Cobden was the ringleader. It 
mattered nothing to Peel that there were 558,000 cultivators of 
land in Ireland, each holding about fifteen acres, every one of 
whom would be ruined by the Corn Bill; it mattered nothing 
that the grazing counties of Ireland would be rendered in time 
no better than useless wastes by the measure for introducing 
foreign cattle ; these facts, the hundred other considerations 
advanced against the measure generally, had no weight in the 
mind of the Minister. O’Connell had cried out for the passing 
of the bill, as the Irish people were then starving ; Cobden 
and Bright had Samsnaed it ; Russell, and all the place expec- 
tants of the large Russell family, had swelled the clamour, and 
the Premier, with the instinctive shuffling of his craven nature, 
and incited by his woful anxiety to hold office, forgot all the 
promises of his life, and at four o’clock in the morning of 
Saturday, the 16th of May, 1846, the third reading of the 
Bill for the Repeal of the Corn Laws was carried, in a house 
of 560 members, by a majority of 98. It was carried by a 
Minister, guided, not by reason, but goaded, driven, by 
clamour, thus proving the truth of Dr. Arnold’s opinion, ex- 
pressed to Dr. Whateley, that Peel would give up any thing, 
“if the clamour were loud enough.”* : 
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* Stanley's Life of Arnold, Vol. 2, p. 57. 
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The events which took place after the passing of this bill 
are now of little consequence, save that they show how all 
Free Trade measures can only expose this nation to loss in her 
commercial intercourse with foreign countries, as we shall just 
now show. ‘The debate upon the Coercion Bill was boldly and 
firmly conducted by the Insh party, and Bentinck, finding that 
the Government were not honest in the expressed intention of 
passing the bill, accused Peel of insincerity, and of depending 
or support on each party in turn, backed only by “ his forty 
paid janissaries, and some seventy other renegades, one half of 
whom, while they support him, express their shame of doing 
so.” We are told now,” he continued, 


«We are told now—we hear it from the Minister himself—that 
he thinks there is nothing humiliating in the course which he has 

ursued—that it would have been base and dishonest in him, and 
inconsistent with his duty to his sovereign, if he had concealed 
his opinions after he had changed them; but I have lived long 
enough, I am sorry to say, to remember, and to remember with 
sorrow—with deep and heartfelt sorrow—the time when the right 
honourable baronet chased and hunted an illustrious relative of mine 
to death ; and when he stated, that he could not support his minis- 
try, because, as leading member of it, though he had changed no 
er yet from his position he was likely to forward the question 
of Catholic Emancipation. That was the conduct of the right hon- 
ourable baronet in 1827; but in 1829, he told the house that he had 
changed his opinions on that subject in 1825, and had communicated 
that change of opinion to the Earl of Liverpool.” 


This statement was the cause of the Canning row, and though 
Peel denied the charge, though his long and carefully con- 
cocted ‘ Explanation,” seemed to meet the approval of the 
house, we are sorry to find that Mr. Disraeli has written of the 
affair in that softened tone to which the adoption of the motto 
“De mortuis” necessarily leads. Mr. Disraeli knows, all 
men who were intimate with Lord George Bentinck know, 
that to the last hour of his life he disbelieved Peel’s exculpa- 
tory statements. Barrow, who had edited the Mirror of Par- 
liament, returned from India to disprove Peel’s “ Explanation,” 
and Sir Edward Knatchbull was not once referred to. Mr. 
Disraeli knows that when Canning came into office in 1827 
Peel refused to serve under him, because it was impossible he 
could acquiesce in any proposition for granting further con- 
cessions to the Roman Catholics. 


“ The grounds on which I retire from office are simply these, I 
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have taken from the first moment of my political life, an active and 
decided part on a great and vital question—that of the extension of 
political privileges to the Roman Catholics. My opposition is founded 
on principle. I think that the continuance of these laws which pre- 
vent the acquisition of political power by the Roman Catholics, ts 
necessary for the maintenance of the constitution and the interests of 
the Established Church.” 


Thus Peel spoke in 1827, and, when the great man who had 
been all his glorious life the advocate of the measure, was laid in 
his honoured grave, Peel’s “ opposition, founded on principle,” 
gave way; the exclusion of the Roman Catholics from political 
power was no longer “ necessary for the maintenance of the 
constitution and the interest of the Established Church,” then 
it was that Peel’s craven soul forced him to bow before O’Con- 
nell’s will, then it was that Sir Edward Knatchbull cried, 
“‘ Nusquam tuta fides,” and turning to Peel said, 


‘Tf, as he now states, he had discovered in 1825 the necessity of 
passing this question, I ask why did he not say so in 1827, and give 
bis support to Mr. Canning then, when the supposed difference be- 
tween him and Mr. Canning obtained for him the support of man 
honourable gentlemen, who differed with him only on that, which 
confess was the case with me.” 


Mr. Disraeli knows this, and knows, that after many days 
delay, Peel’s chief means of defence were some letters, intro- 
duced into the “ Explanation,” with an ingenuity only sur- 
passed by that with which Sergeant Buzfuz introduced the cele- 
brated “chops and tomata sauce” note in the famous case of 
Bardell v. Pickwick. If Mr. Disraeli consider it a libel to tell the 
truth of a dead statesman, then Basil Montague is a libeller of 
Bacon, Brougham is a libeller of Canning, because, in his 
‘ Historical Sketches of Statesmen who flourished in the Time 
of George the Third,” when fancying himself equal to Fox in 
eloquence, because he excelled him in virulence, he censured 
some portion of Canning’s conduct. Better, a thousand times 
better, throw into this Biography, as Mr. Disraeli could, all 
the fierce invective of the “ Rolliad,” and all the trenchant 
wit of the “ Anti-Jacobin,” than write as he has written 
upon this affair. Well might Gibbon lament “ Malheureux 
sort de l’histoire! Les spectateurs sont trop peu instruits, et 
les acteurs trop intéressés, pour que nous puissions compter 
sur les récits des uns ou des autres !”* , 





* Mise. Works, Vol. [V. p 410, 
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Whilst Peel lived Mr. Disraeli never spared him, and ever 
spoke the truth; he knew that Peel was a traitor to every 
party, and was ever willing to follow the popular view, and to 
adopt the popular cry of the hour. “In his earlier days it 
was Mr. Horner or Sir Samuel Romilly ; in later and more 
important periods it was the Duke of Wellington, the King of 
the French, Mr. Jones Lloyd, some others, and finally, Mr. 
Cobden.” From Francis Horner to Jones Lloyd—from Ro- 
milly to Mr. Richard Cobden. ‘ Peace to his ashes,” writes 
Mr, Disraeli. ‘ Peace to his ashes,” say we; but to his me- 
mory and to his administration, we borrow of Cicero, and 
write, “Vita enim mortuorum in memoria vivorum est 
posita.” , 

Looking, as Bentinck did, to the interests of the nation 
generally, he devoted much time to the consideration of the 
colonial questions, and to the position of famine-stricken 
Ireland. When Peel was driven from office, and when the 
family party, who now form the Cabinet, had come in, Bentinck 
found that 500,000 persons were employed on the public 
works in this country, at an- expense of £700,000 or £800,000 
per month, and requiring a staff of clerks and overseers amount- 
ing to more than eleven thousand persons. He found, too, that 
these works had been undertaken in haste, that they were 
useless to the country, often a cause of fatal accidents, from 
the manner in which they were carried on. He thought it a 
pity, whilst the state was spending these millions of public 
money, that something more advantageous to the community 
should not accrue, than the temporary subsistence of the multi- 
tude. 


“Lord George had always been a great supporter of railway en- 
terprise in England on the ground that, irrespective of all the peculiar 
advantages of those undertakings, the money was spent in the 
country ; and that if our surplus capital were not directed to such 
channels, it would go, as it had gone before, to foreign mines and 
foreign loans, from which, in a great degree, no return would arrive. 
When millions were avowedly to be laid out in useless and unprofita- 
ble undertakings, it became a question whether it were not wiser 
even somewhat to anticipate the time when the necessities of Ireland 
would require railways on a considerable scale; and whether by 
embarking in such enterprises, we might not only find prompt and 
profitable employment for the people, but by giving a new character 
to the country, and increasing its social relations and the combina- 
tions of its industry, might not greatly advance the period when such 
modes of communication would be absolutely requisite.” 
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«Full of these views, Lord George, in the course of the autumn, 
consulted in confidence some gentlemen very competent to assist him 
in such an inquiry, and especially Mr. Rob art Stephenson, Mr. 
Hudson, and Mr. Laing. ith their advice and at their suggestion 
two engineers of great ability, Mr. Bidder and Mr. Smith, were 
despatched to Ireland, personally to investigate the whole question 
of railroads in that country. 

“ Meditating over the condition of Ireland, a subject very fre- 
quently in his thoughts, and of the means to combat its vast and 
inveterate pauperism, Lord George was frequently in theehabit of 
reverting to the years ‘41-42 in England, when there were fifteen 
hundred thousand person on the parish rates ; eighty-three thousand 
able-bodied men actually confined within the walls of the workhouse, 
and more than four hundred thousand able-bodied men receiving out- 
door relief. What changed all this, and restored England in a very 
very brief space to a condition of affluence hardly before known in 
her annals? Not certainly the alterations in the tariff which were 
made by Sir Robert Peel at the commencement of his government, 
prudent and salutary as they were. No one would pretend that the 
abolition of the slight duty (five-sixteenths of a penny) on the raw 
material of the cotton manufacturer, or the free introduction of some 
twenty-seven thousand head of foreign cattle, or even the admission 
of foreign timber at reduced duties, could have effected this. Un. 
questionably it was the railway enterprise, which then began to pre- 
vail, that was the cause of this national renovation. Suddenly, and 
for several years, an additional sum of thirteen millions of pounds 
sterling a year was spent in the wages of our native industry ; two 
hundred thousand able-bodied labourers received each, upon an 
average, twenty-two shillings a week, stimulating the revenue both 
in excise and customs by their enormous consumption of malt and 
spirits, tobacco and tea, This was the main cause of the contrast 
between the England of ’41 and the England of '45. 

* To illustrate the value of railways to an agricultural population, 
Mr. Smith of Deanston, said, ‘ that the improvement of the land for 
one mile only on each side of the railway so constructed, would be 
so great, that it would pay the cost of the whole construction.’ He 
added, that there were Pow districts in Ireland in which railway 
communication could be introduced, where the value of the countr 
through which the railway passed would not be raised to an extent 
equal to the whole cost of the railway. 

“ Arguing on an area of six hundred and forty acres for every 
square mile, after deducting the land occupied by fences, roads and 
buildings, Mr. Smith of Deanston, entered into a calculation of the 
gain derivable from the mere carriage of the produce of the land, 
and the back carriage of manure, coals, tiles, bricks, and other 
materials, and estimated the saving through those means on every 
square mile to more than £300, or odanitainie above £600 on 1280 
acres, abutting each mile of railway, this being the difference of the 
cost of carriage under the old mode of conveyance as compared with 
the new. Following up this calculation, he showed that fifteen 
hundred miles of railway would improve the land through which it 
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passed to the extent of nearly two million acres at the rate of a mile 
on each side; and taken at twenty five years’ purchase, would equal 
«age millions sterling in the permanent improvement of the 
and, 

“‘The cause of the weakness in Ireland to prosecute these under- 
takings, was the total want of domestic capital for the purpose, and 
the unwillingness of English capitalists to embark their funds in a 
country whose social and political condition they viewed with dis- 
trust, however promising and even profitable the investment might 
otherwise appear. This was remarkably illustrated by the instance 
of the Great Southern and Western Railway of Ireland, one of the 
undertakings of which the completion was arrested by want of funds, 
= partially open. Compared with a well known railway in Great 

ritain, the Irish railway had cost in its construction £15,000 per 
mile, and the British upwards of £26,000 per mile; the cams 
traffic on the two railways, allowing for some difference in their 
extent, was about the same on both, in amount varying from £1,000 
to £1,300 per week ; yet the unfinished British railway was at £40 
premium in the market, and the incomplete Irish railway at £2 dis- 
count, It was clear, therefore, that the commercial principle, omni- 
potent in England, was not competent to cope with the peculiar 
circumstances of Ireland.” 


The failure of Bentinck’s measures is now a thing of history, 
the highways of Parliamentary life, are, like the highways of 
each individoal existence, strewn with hopes and designs cast 
away for ever; this great project of Lord George’s, to save 
Ireland from the confiscating effect of the Public Works, and 
of the Labour Rate, was fated to become one of those cast off 
designs. Would to heaven that other men than the Russells 
had occupied the Treasury bench then, Ireland would not 
be now in her frightful position of beggary and prostration. 
Had his measure been carned out, there would not be, to use 
his words, “a single county in Ireland which would not be 
traversed by railways.” 

That all our tn may understand the great culpability of 
the Government, we give his proposal and his arguments :— 


‘‘ The proposition of Lord George Bentinck was, that for every 
£100 expended to the satisfaction of the imperial government in 
railway construction, £200 should be lent by government at the very 
lowest interest at which, on the credit of the government, that 
amount could be raised, so that if two millions were produced an- 
nually for four years by the Irish companies, the imperial goverument 
should advance an additional four millions, ensuring in Ireland for 
four years the expenditure of six millions a year in public works of 
an useful and reproductive nature. This proposition was recom- 
mended by Lord George as offering an ample security for the public 
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loan. For this purpose he adduced evidence to show that the worst 
railroad ever yet constructed in this country, or Scotland, or Bel- 
ium, would afford an ample security under such circumstances. 
le assumed that the government would lend the money at 3$ per 
cent., and take the ch railway as security. Consequently, a line 
paying £7 upon £300 expended, would afford ample security for 
£200 lent by the state, at £3 10s. per cent., and he was therefore 
prepared to prove that a line which paid but a dividend of £2. 6s. 8d. 
per cent., would afford perfect security for the interest of the loan 
made by the government. - , 
toe We have it stated by Messrs. Grissell and Peto,’ said Lord 
George, ‘who are constantly employing nine thousand labouring men 
on English railways, that in order to promote habits of sobriety, it 
was thought advisable to restrict each'man to one te of stron 
beer a day. Now, a gallon of strong beer brewed from malt anc 
hops, pays 4d, duty; so that each railway labourer, setting aside 
what his family consumes, and what he pays on other articles, such 
as tea, tobacco, and sugar, actually pays the sum of £5 Os. 4d, per 
year in excise on beer alone. Let us see, then, how this calculation 
may be worked out. On looking at and comparing the amount of 
excise paid by the Irish people with the amount of excise paid by the 
Scotch, we find that the Scotch, in the excise duty alone, pay 
£1. 0s. 2d. per head on the whole ree while in Ireland the 
amount is only 3s. 103d. per head. This, after excluding and de- 
ducting the soap and brick duties not paid in Ireland, shows a 
difference in the amount of excise duties paid, as between the Irish 
and Scotch, of 16s. 3 ie per head. Now, I am not going to say that 
this calculation would be correct as regards the entire population of 
Ireland ; it was made, however, by Mr. Stanley, of the Board of 
Works, about ten years ago ; nor do I mean to state, that thc effect 
of making one thousand five hundred miles of railway will be to raise 
the entire population of Ireland to the level of the population in 
Scotland. But I think I may say, and not overcharge the case, that 
that population of five hundred and fifty thousand, represented by 
one hundred and ten thousand labourers, will be raised to the aver- 
age level of all Scotland. If then, we calculate what 16s. 34d. per 
head will come to on five hundred and fifty thousand persons, we 
shall find an additional yearly amount to the revenue to the extent 
of £447,448, and this at per .cent. interest, will represent a 
capital of £12,784000, Well, then, there are the customs’ duties; 
and I think, when we are constructing railways, it will not be unfair 
to assume that the customs will be as much increased as the excise. 
I am aware that there is great difficulty in getting at the exact 
amount of customs’ duties paid by Ireland and Scotland, so large a 
portion of those duties being received in this country ; but from an 
official estimate made, either by Mr. Porter or Mr. M‘Gregor, the 
— amount of customs in Ireland shows an average of 5s. 8d. per 
ead, Scotland 13s., making a difference between the two countries 
of 7s. 4d. per head. This difference would represent a sum of 
£202,000 a year, representing at 34 per cent. interest, a capital of 
nearly £6,000,000 sterling. If it were fair to calculate on this em- 
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ployment continuing after the railways were completed and in full 
vigour, it would be right for me to say there would be an increase 
of revenue to the state for ever of no less than £649,000, representing 
a capital of more than £18,000,000 sterling. But stating the amount 
at half, or even one third, the sums respectively would be nine or six 
millions, and there are good grounds for thinking that the construc- 
tion of one thousand five hundred miles of railway will employ as 
many people hereafter as when in the course of execution.” 


Such was Bentinck’s project, and such were his arguments 
advanced to support it. Let us examine the present state of 
our railway affairs. In 1834 the Dublin and Kingstown line, 
6 miles in length, was opened, and until the year 1840 it was 
our only railway. In the latter year we had 134 miles open ; 
in 1843 we had 31} miles open; in the year 1845 we had 65 
miles in working order ; in 1847 we had 120? miles open, and 
in 1851 we had 5374 miles in good working condition ; so 
that it takes 17 years to construct 5374 miles of railway in 
Ireland. ‘The total traffic on these eight lines, which make up 
the 5374 miles, was, for the year ending December, 1851, 
£538,113, leaving about an average of £1,001 per mile. The 
total receipts of the Dublin and Drogheda line for the half 
year ending June 1851, were £25,379 18s. 8d. The total 
receipts of the Dublin and Kingstown line for the year 1851 
were £48,314 8s. 4d. ‘The total receipts of the Great 
Southern and Western line for the year ending June 1851], 
were £227,751. The total receipts of the Midland Great 
Western for the thirteen months ending July 31st, 1851, were 
£51,127 1s. 4d.; and on all these lines there has been a con- 
tinuous and increasing traffic. This is our present position ; 
what would it have been had Bentinck’s proposal been carried ? 
And why was it not carried ? Because the Ministry threatened 
to resign if the measure were supported. They threatened to 
resign, not “ because it was quite impossible (as Lord John 
Russell said) for any Government to allow the finances of the 
country to be taken out of their hands and placed under the 
direction of the noble Lord, or any other person.” This was 
not the real cause of Government opposition ; it arose from 
red-tapism, from carelessness of Irish interest, and from 
jealousy of the proposer of the measure. It is true that honest 
members from Ireland supported the opposition of the Govern- 
ment, because if Lord George’s measure were carried out, the 
Minister might withdraw his support from the plan for the 
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reclamation of Irish waste lands, but the Minister did abandon 
this same plan very shortly afterwards. 

We have dwelt upon this portion of our subject, and upon 
the Corn Bill debates, because we believe that there is no hope 
for Ireland from any Free Trade Ministry. They have no 
sympathy for this country, it is all reserved for the manufac- 
turers of England, and in the expressed opinion of Lord John 
Russell, the brains of the agriculturists of the kingdom, * are 
as dull as the clods they till.” . 

We may argue thus from too great a se ato with our 
countrymen : we confess we would much rather see Ireland 
prosperous than wretched; and we know, too, that some of 
the wisest statesmen the House of Commons ever produced, 
were not the enemies of Free Trade. But it was a Free Trade 
founded on reciprocity. Huskisson and Canning were of opi- 
nion that bounties, and monopolies, and exemptions in favour 
of “eee interest should be discountenanced. We know 
well that Sir Robert Peel was the worst Minister, so far as 
foreign relations were concerned, that ever lived ; and we are 
quite aware that the Manchester people know little, and care 
less, about political economy, if their workmen can only 
obtain food cheaply, and bear a reduction of wages on this 
account, all things seem well to them. But there are other 
interests in the kingdom besides those represented by Cobden, 
by Bright, by Joe Sturge, and by Perronet Thompson. When, 
in 1823, Mr. Robinson brought in his Reciprocity Act, by 
which the king in council was authorised to place the ships of 
foreign states, importing articles into Great Britain, or her 
colonies, on the same footing of duties as British ships, pro- 
vided such foreign states ‘extended a like equality to British 
ships trading with their ports, the principle of Free Trade was 
acknowledged, and all the industrious classes in the a 
had fair guarantees of Protection ; but in our days, Free Trade 
Ministers take their political economy from the pamphilets of 
the League, and are ruled by the clamours and arrogant de- 
mands of its insolent and truculent leaders—leaders who tell 
the House, who told, as Cobden did, “ Lord George Bentinck 
and the two hundred and forty gentlemen who sat behind 
him,” that the party they represented were nothing, that it is 
the “ people who live in towns that will govern this country,’”— 
leaders who are as insolent to the House, as they are arrogant 
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to their white slaves, amongst the whirring looms of Manches- 
ter or the clanging forges of Birmingham. 

And now, having so far dwelt upon this Biography, 
upon the policy of Lord George Bentinck and of his opponents 
with regard to the kingdom generally, let us look at the re- 
sults of Free Trade, and of the past six years misgovernment 
of this country. We have seen how the wise project of Lord 
George regarding Irish railways was slighted, and every man 
in Ireland, is well aware, some men painfully aware, of the 
consequences of this Government opposition to his scheme. 

Whilst the Corn Laws were upheld, the Irish people, being 
purely an agricultural population, had some fair chance of ex- 
istence. They were able to live at home, and though often 
sorely pressed by want, they could support themselves by the 
produce of their lands, “Misgoverned and oppressed as they 
had been, they were ever willing to lend their aid against the 
foe of England ; they emigrated to the United States of their 
own accord, as the Government had years ago taught them to 
emigrate to Canada, but remembering the condition of this 
country, to the year 1846, emigration was not excessive. For 
the twenty years before Free Trade, the average emigration, 
per annum, was 64,260; since Free Trade became the law, 
the average annual emigration has been 243,511 persons. 

In the first quarter of the year 1851, 6,147 persons sailed 
from the Irish ports; in the second quarter there ‘sailed 
33,118, and in the third quarter, ending September 30th, 
16,101 persons left our te When we consider these 
figures, and remember that in less than forty-eight hours 
(16th and 17th October last), there sailed from the port of Wa- 
terford 976 emigrants, we may safely adopt the statements of 
those who calculate the number of Irish emigrants for the 
year 1851], at 300,000. If we assume, as we may, that our 
population increases at the rate of 5 per cent., the population 
of Ireland is now 200,000 less than on the 3lst of March, 
1851, the day on which the census was taken. The total 
number of emigrants from Liverpool and the Irish ports, for 
the nine months ending September 1851, was 218,696,* 

And this all happens in a country whose , eo has fallen 
off nearly two millions in ten years, well may the Zimes of 





* The total number of emigrants in the ro 1845 was, from Ireland, 
23,705. From the United Kingdom, 93,501. 
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Oct, 10th, 1851, tell us that, “The emigration has ntherto 
been greater in 1851 than it was in the corresponding quarter 
of 1850.” The emigration in the latter year was 280,849. 
This is frightful—all Irish statistics are so in these days, and 
yet, with such a population as ours it is not surpnsing— 
when we remember that as the Zimes shows, “For nearly 
two years and a half agricultural priges have been below a re- 
munerative level.” This was what. Bentinck feared ;' he 
wanted protection for every branch of British mdustry. | 'Pro- 
tection forthe farmer—protection for the shpper—protection 
for the colonies—protection for the manufacturer—his was the 
wise maxim, that we should not neglect the teachings of’ ex- 
perience, and as England had grown great upon the firm foun- 
dation of her protective system, so her greatness, her power, 
and her prosperity, should’ be secured by the continuance of 
that same tried and well proved system. 

The effect of this damnable Free Trade is very plainly, and 


in a very pitiable manner, further shown by the following 


tables :—In the year 1841 there were in Ireland 310,375 
farms above one acre in extent, and not beyond five acres ; 
in the year 1850 there were only 91,618 farms of the above 
size. ; the year 1847 there were 252,778 farms above five 
acres, and not beyond 15 acres; in the year 1850 there were 
only 203,351 of the above size. In the year 1849, the value 
of stock on farms in Ireland above one acre, and not beyond 
five acres, was £652,967 ; in 1850, the value of stock on 
such farms was £612,011. In the year 1849 the value of 
stock on farms of five acres and not more than 15 acres was 
£3,737,801 ; in 1850 it was £3,617,802—a decrease in the 
latter year of 11,999. This is the effect of Free Trade at 
its Nadir, people, money, and cattle all gone in millions— 
what will our position be when when Free Trade is at its 
Zenith? Mr. Wilson in his book, “The Influence of ‘the 
Corn Laws,” writes, “Our belief is, that, if we had had a 
free trade in corn since 1815 the average price of the whole 
period, actually received by the British growers, would have 
been higher than it has been ; that little or no foreign grain 
would have been imported; and that if, for the next twenty 
years, the whole protective system shall be abandoned, the 
average price of wheat will be higher than it has been for the 
last seven years, or than it would be with a continuance of 
the present system.” In 1845 wheat, according to the Dublin 
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Gazette was, in Dublin, 30s. 5d. per barrel of 20 stone; oats 
was 14s, 9d. per barrel of 14 stone. In 1851 wheat was from 
17s. to 22s. 6d. as above, and oats from 8s. 6d. to lls. 6d. For 
the month ending July 5th, 1848, the imports of foreign wheat 
were £132,376 quarters; for the month ending July 5th, 
1851, the imports of foreign wheat were 451,010. For the 
first of the above dates the imports of foreign wheat flour 
were 48,460 hundreds ; for the latter date they were 463,682. 
So much for Mr. Wilson’s prophetic powers. In 1847 Ireland 
exported 480,827 pigs to England, at an average price of 45s. 
each pig. In 1851 she exported 109,170, at an average 
price:of:32s, In 1845, the average price of oxen at: Ballina- 
sloe was £16 16s. In..1851-it was £10 10s. In the year 
1845.the average price of. butter in Liverpool was 82s. per 
hundred ; in 1852 the average price is 71s. 

The reader has now before him the effects of ree Trade, 
and its results in driving the ruined farmers from the country, 
but there is one other fact to which we must refer. In the 

ear 1847 the total. amount of money deposited in the Irish 
vings Banks was £2,410,720, and the number of depositors 
was 80,351. In 1850 the deposits were £1,291,798; the 
number of depositors was 47,957. In 1846 the Loan Fund 
circulation was £1,770,397, with a net profit of £8,518. In 
1850 the circulation sank to £662,794, with a net profit of 
£3,605. In 1849 it was found necessary to close, at a con- 
siderable loss, twenty-eight of these most useful institutions. 

It is true that Lord Clarendon and the Poor Law Com- 
missioners tell us, that the country is progressing, and that 
Ronreriam is less a charge on the people than it his been. 

o doubt the cost is less, because the staff of officials is less out- 
rageously extravagant in numbers and in pay than heretofore, 
but pauperism is not diminished. It has in fact increased, and 
increased while the population has fallen off. In 1847, when 
the famine was gnawing away the lives of the poor, when, 
taking the old census of 1841 as the standard, our people 
numbered over 8,000,000, the numbers receiving relief were 
116,321; now in 1852, when our population is only a little 
over 6,000,000, the numbers seeking the shelter of the poor 
house are 252,675, being some thousands over an increase of 
cent. per cent. In the province of Connaught, the num- 
bers on the. relief books in 1847 were 16,529, with a 
population of 1,418,859 souls; now, with a population 
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reduced to 1,011,917, the numbers seeking relief are 43,169. 
This is the improvement of which Lord Clarendon boasts ; 
thus is Sir Walter Scott’s prophecy fulfilled, “ The whole 
land is hypothecated to the poor, and, by the strongest and 
most unexpected of revolutions, the labourers in the country 
are substantially in possession of the whole rental of the 
soil,” 

But what is the condition of our trade and shipping? Free 
Trade was based upon the assumption of foreign reciprocity— 
what is reciprocity ? what reciprocity could we expect ? Guizot 
repudiated it in 1846. The Assembly scouted the mention of 
it within the past ten months—America has refused to follow 
our insane example. We haved asked, what 1s foreign reci- 

procity ? Let these figures answer. In 1845 France sent us 
(the United Kingdom) 32,000 quarters of wheat, and received 
pe us manufactured goods to the amount of £2,791,238. 
In 1849 we imported a her 742,000 quarters of wheat, 
and she took from us manufactured goods worth £634, 000. 
In 1845 we imported from Russia $3,764 quarters of wheat, 
and we exported manufactured goods to the value of 
£2,153,491. In 1849 we imported from her 599,556 quar- 
ters of wheat, and-she took from us manufactured goods to 
the value of £1,566,000. From Prussia, in 1845, we im- 
ported 428,743 quarters of wheat, and she took from us 
fabrics worth £577,999. In 1849 our imports were, from 
her, 618,690 quarters of corn, she took from us in manufac- 
tures only £404,000. So far for reciprocity. 

Now let us observe the position of our shipping trade since 
the repeal of the Navigation Laws. Every bode has heard 
of a certain newspaper called the Economist, and of its erudite 
and very unscrupulous editor. This: a , whieh i is about the 
most able organ the Manchester e ever possessed, tells 
us, that from October 1848 to October P85 L, in “the first ‘eight 
months, the total increase inwards and outwards of British 
shipping has been not quite 6 per cent., whilst the total in- 
crease inwards and nse of fo foreign ‘shipping has been 53 
per cent. The total monthly decrease of British shipping dur- 
ing the same periods has been from 2,504 to 2, 216 tons, or 
for the nine months, a total decrease in British ships of from 
15,324 to 14,425. During the above period American ship- 
ping engaged i in British tenia had Se from 485,116 to 
625,143 tons; and there has been a proportionally large i in- 
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crease in the shipping of Sweden, Prussia, Norway, and 
Russia. But what is there wonderful in this falling off ; as all 
the foundations of the Free ‘Trade arguments have proved 
fallacious, this of reciprocity can be no exception, and the 
groundlessness of the argument as to the cost of corn is still 
more striking. Before the passing of the Free Trade measures, 
the Sturges used to assert that Odessa wheat could not be 
delivered in England at less cost than 40s. a quarter, irrespec- 
tive of the price at Odessa, yet it has been sold in Liverpool 
for 32s. the quarter. Wilson, in his “ Influences of the Corn 
Laws,” estimates the cost of shipment of wheat from Dantzig 
to London, including commission, at 27s, 9d. the quarter, 
but the best Dantzig wheat has been sold at Leith for 43s. 
the quarter. In 1847 the freight to the North American 
colonies on timber was 49s. a load, it is now 80s. From New 
York it was 10s. a barrel for flour, it is now ls. 6d. Thus 
have all the Manchester schemes proved false, all have tended 
to the destruction of the farmer, and to the injury of the ship- 
ping interests. Their effects on the kingdom generally, may 

e judged by the fact, that the revenue returns for the quarter 
ending January 5th, 1852, show a reduction of £700,000 on 
the quarter. hus has the kingdom declined beneath Free 
Trade, and under the sway of a Free Trade Minis- 
try. Thus has the deceptive bubble reciprocity burst, 
all the beauties of the flattering deception have vanished, 
experience has proved the baselessness of all the hopes of 
Manchester, and Cobden may now lament over his well ex- 
posed fallacies, with repinings as fruitless as were those of the 
renowned Doctor Cornelius Scriblerus, over the shield which 
friction had proved to be a humbug.* 

But we believe that all these facts will tell for the friends 
of Protection and prosperity at the coming elections. 

We know that great, and to some extent, eee preju- 
dices must be surmounted; we know that all the I 
feeling of the towns, may be banded against the men who pro- 
fess themselves the advocates of. Protection, we feel the full 
force of that argument, “ will you vote for the big or the little 
loaf?” It takes the fancy, and the vote of every elector who 
is unable to think for himself; who is, as La Bruyere says, 
“ Né pour la digestion.” But looking around, as men must 





* Martinus Scriblerus, chap. iii. 
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do, upon the condition of Treland, observing that’ very few of 
these gentlemen, who have addressed the constituencies in ex- 
ectation of a general election, have referred to the subject of 
Protection in an unfriendly spirit, and finding that few mem- 
bers of the Irish newspaper press, have the folly, or the 
roguery, to deny that Free Trade”has most wofully injured this 
country, we look forward with satisfaction and hope to the 
approaching battle of the ers ; with satisfaction, because 
we believe that a Minister who has excited feelings of disgust 
and dissatisfaction in the breast of every man. who loves his 
country, and who is unwilling to see the British nation truck- 
ling to Louis Napoleon, or that Little Pickle of the Vatican, 
Francis Joseph of Austria, or playing the parasite to that 
insolvent adulterer, the Austrian Prime Minister, Schwarzen- 
burg,* cannot again hold office ; with hope, because we are 
sure that all Irishmen now feel, and know, that Free Trade 
is a complete bubble, that it is a measure founded on fallacy 
and falsehood ; one-sided in operation, and in effect destructive 
to the prosperity of the nation. 
We claim for our country a consideration equal to that be- 
stowed upon Manchester or Birmingham. Our six millions 
who have escaped the slaughter of the famine and the poor- 





* This man, grown hardened in all the ways of cruelty and oppression, 
was the notorious defendant in the once much talked of action for crim. 
con., Ellenborough v. Schwarzenburg. The verdict was for the plaintiff, 
but it is stated that not one farthing of damages or costs was ever paid 
by the defendant. 

The ejection of Lord Palmerston from the Cabinet, and the causes 
generally assigned for it, are most shameful. If Kossuth were doubly 
as great a humbug as in all probability he is, Palmerston’s outspeaking 
ought not to ensure his dismissal from the Ministry at the nod or the 
suggestion of Austria. How unlike George Canning, Lord John is. 
When the “ Holy Alliance met at Verona, the Duke of Wellington, as 
the Plenipotentiary of England, informed Canning, that it was proposed 
the reach army should invade Spain, for the purpose of compelling the 
people to acknowledge the eran (but the Stuarts and the Bourbons 
would never "eho that any folly was Hr ress absurdity of a ‘divine 
right ;* Sir W. A’Court had been sent as King’s Minister to Madrid, and 
the Ministers in England, of four European courts, called on rm ye 
to remonstrate, in a body, against the acknowledgement by England 
pr Bhs a Bourbon Government in Spain. ng wrote to the Duke 
of Wellington instructing him to refuse, in the king’s name, all consent 
to the proposed aggression on ish freedom, ‘‘ come what might, even 
though the dissolution of the Alliance should be the consequence of the 
refusal.’ See Stapleton’s ‘‘ Political Life of the Right Hon. G. 
Canning,” vol. i, p. 146. Just one word in passing upon that 
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house, are surely entitled to as much.attention as the turbulent 
and Godless thousands of any manufacturing town in England. 
We claim this attention as a right, we claim rt not for a fac- 
tion, but a nation, : 

The people of Ireland are not a party, they are a nation ; 
we have been, and we are, a fallen and a trampled one, because 
of our own disunion. Every petty party feeling has been 

tified at the expense of the country, all has been done for 
self and for faction, nothing has been attempted for the advan- 
tage of Ireland. . And is, our present. position either wiser or 


more reasonable? Are we not continually harassed by ranting 


politicians, protesting that, the constitution is undone, unless 
the Emancipation Act be at. once repealed, and that unless 
Wiseman is prosecuted for calling himself Archbishop of 
Westminster, we shall:all be forced to wear wooden shoes, and 
our wives shall be compelled to confess to men in outlandish 
eoats and wideawake hats, On the other hand, we hear con- 
tinually that “our blessed religion” is being persecuted, and 
that we must be “ prepared to die for our faith if necessary, 
as were our ancestors in the days of Elizabeth.” But this is 
not all, We are on the eve of a ‘general election, and with 
this fact in mind, religion, and not Ireland, is made the “ good 
cry” for the hustings by both factions. One yells, the “ Church 
in danger ;” the other shouts, “ Religious Freedom is struck 
down.” What is the result? The Catholic Defence Associ- 
ation is started, and one of its rules is, endeavouring thus, to 
narrow the choice of members, and insure seats for a few 
ets of St. Jarlath’s, that only Roman Catholics can be mem- 
rs; English Roman Catholics wish to. support it, Irish 
Roman Catholics, both in and out of Parliament, join it; thus 
they will have strong claims upon the constituencies at the 
elections. Some of the most able of its Parliamentary su 
porters are men who have, in fact, been always opposed to the 








grave hereditary Secretary for Foreign affairs who has succeed. 
ed Palmerston ; he is a very respectable ‘‘ pump,” about as fit to fill 
his present post as to take the command of the army at the Cape. 
Granville is eminently qualified to sit still, hold his tongue, and look 
Lord Burleighish. He always puts us in mind of Obadiah’s bull, who, 
although as Father Shandy o ed, he never produced a calf, went 
ie his business with such a grave demeanour, that he always main- 


tained his credit in the parish. 
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popular, or O’Connell party, they have been its passive resis- 
tants or open opponents.* 

What will be the result of this rule of the Association ? 
That the old game of pledging one’s self to support the views 
of the Association will place the pledger, whether he be an 
Irish Roman Catholic who has been always against the popular 
party, or whether he be an English Roman Catholic, like Lord 
Arundel and Surrey, or if, above all, he have the good fortune 
to be born a Protestant and an Englishman, and to have 
changed his Protestantism for Roman Gatiialioiee, in a better 
position, and with stronger claims upon the constituencies, 
than Henry Grattan, or Sharman Crawford, or others of the 
same party who have ever been active for what they consider 
the good of the country. | 

We regret this, we regret it extremely, because we believe 
that now, more than at any other period for the past two 
hundred years, the Irish Propin could do much to obtain 
justice. We know they have never, in late times, been a 

EOPLE, but they have often been the Roman Catholic Fac- 
tion, or the Orange Faction. They have not yet learned 
that the British Government has played each religion in turn 

inst the other. ecclesiastics of each church have been 
itted together ; the two churches, as between themselves, will 
be ever, we presume, the church militant; but, backed by the 
Viceroy of the day, they have been each in turn the church 
rampant, The Protestants have been worked, aye, worked 
like senseless fantoccini, by the lever of Ascendancy, and when 
the necessity of the hour had passed, they have been cast aside 
like the puppets when the crowd had departed ; the Roman 
Catholics have been fooled by small favours, not treated with 
by great concessions, made at fitting times, and as soon as they 
were found necessary. Just rights have been withheld whilst 
they could be withheld, and then they have been flung at a half 
rebellious society, because they could no longer be conveniently 
refused. The Irish people, of both religions, have been taught 
the dangerous lesson, that from political and politico-sectanan 





* For example, of the honourable and learned member for Athlone, 
who is now so able an advocate of the ‘‘ Defence Association,” we read 
the following statement never contradicted. ‘Author of‘ Ireland under 
Baril de Grey,’ and several political tracts. A Conservative; in favour 
of Free Trade, and a su ag apg § of Sir R. Peel’s ier. Dodd's 
Parliamentary Companion, 1847, p. 192. “ Ireland under Earl De Grey,” 
is “ virulent a pamphlet as was ever published against the Roman Ca- 
tholic party. 
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agitation, they have every thing to expect, and the priests of 
both churches have discovered, that to the entreatings and the 
representations, of Bishops like Murray and Whately, little at- 
tention will be given, whilst to the ranting of Prelates like 
Daly and Mac Hale, great attention will be paid ; nothing will 
be conceded to the ecclesiastic who comes before the Viceroy 
with all the mildness of our Great Exemplar, all must be 
granted to the churchman who is a turbulent brawling poli- 
tician. Heaven knows, we are not denying that the clergyman 
who lives amongst the miseries of the half ruined farmers, must 


‘gee much to complain of, and against which he will feel bound 


to protest; we hold that he is right ; but the Government ought, 
by doing justice to all, to deprive men of this power, which 
their position gives them, of helping to ruin this country. 
We have heard clergymen of both persuasions abused for 
mingling in the political world, we have heard them called 
bigots and demagogues, but we have not heard the blame 
given to those- by whom it is deserved—the Government. 
Let them stop the emigration by employing the people—let 
them restore some. fixed protection to the farmer—let them, 
too, remember that as America is more anxious to develope 
Irish resources than England, Irishmen may at last come to 
think, as Canada has thought long since, that a new connec- 
tion with the former might be more advantageous, and could 
not well be more disadvantageous, than the old one with the 
latter. If these things could be only remembered and acted 
upon by the Government, then indeed all the beatings of the 
‘drum ecclesiastic” might be muffled, if not stilled—then the 
Minister might tell the Orange party on the one hand, and the 
Ultramontane faction on the other, that the great laws of 
England shall be administered as Somers designed, and as 
William understood them, and having thus done justice, and 
thus explained his line of action, above all troublous thoughts 
of Pap ession or French invasion, and beyond all fear of 
the Orange lodge, the Minister might teach the ecclesiastics 
of both — that our free laws and their wise provisions 
are “like the fenced-in pillar at Delphi, too sacred for even 
Priests to touch.” This may seem strange language to the 
reader ; let him remember it is true, and recollect that to hear 
the truth on political or religious subjects in Ireland is unusual 
——we know that party lying in our country is not held to be 
very dishonourable, but sooner than prostitute this book to that 
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purpose, we would be the meanest beggar that hawks his sores 
through our streets ; we would rather be a Viceroy subsidizing 
a newspaper to support a tottering Minister, and refusing to 
complete the contract by payment, when the services had been 
performed. - 

We care nothing for Whig or Tory, except as they show 
regard for Irish interests, and that bastard thing, “a Soriate: 
vative Government,’ “'Tory men, and Whig measures,” 
we take to be the most destructive of all for this coun- 
try. We belong to that party, one becoming every day more 
considerable, who believe that only by fair laws and just 
legislation this land can be saved. Who are firmly convinced 
that there can be no prosperity for Ireland until her resources 
are fostered, till her mines, and fisheries, and waste lands are 
deemed worthy of attention, who consider that the law of 
landlord and tenant must be carefully remodelled, and who, in 
short, see no hope for their native country save only by an 
enlightened system of government, a system which will ensure 
education for the people, despite the rancorous wranglings of 
squabbling theologians, an education which, whilst it will 
clash with. the faith of none, will avoid that Godless system of 
the French University, and will, in the great words of Newton, 
teach all that “this beautiful system of sun, planets, and comets, 
could have its origin in no other way than i. the purpose and 
command of an intelligent and powerful Being. He governs 
all things, not as the soul of the world, but as the Lord of the 
Universe. He is not only God, but Lord or Governor. We 
know Him only by His properties and attributes—by the wise 
and admirable structure of things around us, and by their 
final causes; we admire him on account of His perfections ; 
we venerate and worship Him on account of His government.” 
A system of government which will teach the people to look 
for help and guidance, not to America but to England. With 
Lord John Russell for Premier, this may be all empty as the 
vision of an idiot’s dreaming fancy, but Lord J a cannot 
for ever batten on the spoils of office—a Prime Minister, 
with more of the eayle on of the vulture in his nature, 
is the man for whose rule we hope. 

We regret that this cry about Papal aggression has been 
raised, and we regret it at this period more particularly, as all 
goed and trae men should join in the effort to obtain fair 
aws and a moderate Protective duty. At no period could a 
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real Irish party make so bold a stand in the House, as 
during the coming months, there never was a_ penod 
in which the evils of misgovernment were so apparent 
as at present. T'irst, Free Trade ruins the small far- 
mers, and injures beyond measure, the most extensive ; then, 
when this work of destruction was developing itself, and when 
land was reduced below the very lowest standard that had 
been ever placed upon it, in this miserable country, thus 
fallen, the Incumbered Estates Act was introduced. We do 
not deny that the Act was a benefit to the nation, it may, 
perhaps, be considered a benefit to Ireland ; but there can be 
no doubt whatever that it was a downright plunder, a com- 
plete confiscation of the landholders’ interest. But we see 
another evil which has sprung from this Act: it has thrown 
upon the world hundreds who look upon England’s rule as a 
grievance. We firmly believe that since 1782 there never 
prevailed, amongst the upper and middle classes, so great, so 
deep a feeling-of England’s injustice to Ireland as now. Meu 
see their friends cast from their homes, driven from the lands 
that had been won, perhaps, by some soldier of fortune, and 
handed. down with pride from father to son; men of the 
largest possessions, too, have been forced through the hopeless 
ordeal of the Court in Henrietta-street, a court of which it 
has been well said, that the owner who enters there “ leaves 
hope behind.” And truly no torment in all the “ Inferno” 
equals that which the proprietor of a property feels, who sits in 
the court, and sees his heritage sold for thousands less than 
its real value. And what becomes of those men, and of their 
children? If we ask the head workwomen at Todd and Burns, 
or at Pims, or at any of the large houses in town, they will 
tell us, that amongst their workers are the daughters of some, 
who, not four years ago were the chief men in their counties. 
If we ask at-the prisons or workhouses through the country, 
we find those who were formerly large landed proprietors, or 
their children, filling low offices in these places. The docks 
of Liverpool, and the quays of Dublin, present many a melan- 
choly picture of the man, once in riches, now stealing like a 
beggar from his native land. Alas! Peel did, Lord John 
Russell has done, and is doing, more to excite a fierce, un- 
changing hatred of England, and distrust of British rule in 
this country, than O’Connell could accomplish in the entire 
years of his energetic agitation. The people, even the upper 
classes, have begun not to depend on England, but on Ame- 
H 
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rica, and on themselves. If the English Prime Minister had 
visited Galway, the gentry could not possibly pay him more 
court than was shown to Mr. Lawrence during his late tour, 
and the poor classes, most certainly, were far more cordial to him 
than they would have been to Lord John Russell. Such is the 
spirit here in Ireland, and certainly if a war or an invasion 
were to take place within the next twelve months, England 
could expect little assistance from this country. ‘Ihe people 
know there is more liberty under British law, than under the 
sabres of the perjured adventurer who rules in Paris, or be- 
neath the sway of the mob elected, and mob guided, President 
of America. But death has struck down thousands; ultra- 
montanism has distracted not afew; misrule has disgusted 
many, and the lower classes, debauched in politics, as they 
have been, by the teaching of Duffy and his gang, are not un- 
willing to enjoy the slave’s revenge, in beholding the degrada- 
tion of the masters, whom they consider to have been oppres- 
sive and unjust. Such is the position of Ireland. In England 
the cry for reform is swelling louder day by day. Manchester 
has resolved that Cobden’s boast, “the people who live in 
town shall rule the country,” shall be made a reality. Their 
reform bill will place the towns above the counties, Manches- 
ter above Lancashire, Leeds above Yorkshire, and Birming- 
ham above Warwickshire, thus inverting the constitution, as 
they have overturned our commercial system. Give them 
their demands, and they swamp the Parliament with men, 
who care nothing for our colonial empire, nothing for the 
national honour, and who thinking thus, will reduce the army 
till it becomes but a skeleton, and who will make the navy 

but a miserable and useless incumbrance. But the Manchester 

people care nothing for the National honour or the National 

defences. “ I think,” said a speaker not long since at a public 

meeting of the Free Traders, “it might be a very good thing 

for the people if the country were conquered by the foreigner,” 

and this sentiment was loudly cheered. “I would rather,” 

said Colonel Thompson, “ see a foreign army in possession of 
London six weeks, than the Protectionists for six weeks in pos- 

session of the Treasury Benches.” We are, perhaps, behind the 

time, but this seems to us most extraordinary language. No 

doubt the Free Traders are all to a man admirers of the Peace 

Congress, but we believe Louis Napoleon is not an equally 
ardent advocate of its principles. We can fancy the Man- 
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chester Reform Bill passed, and a few years in operation; we 
see the army disbanded, and the line of battle ships out of 
commission ; bills on Paris are good, and large foreign orders 
are being executed in all the manufacturing towns. The 
Free Trade people are all elated, and Cobden is the Washing- 
ton of peace—and honoured accordingly. Suddenly a report 
spreads that strange steamers have been seen on the Hamp- 
‘shire coast, and there is great confusion in London, and vast 
consternation through the country. Whilst all is in commo- 
tion, the great fact is amt a the French have landed. 
Then will the Peace Society advance to the rescue of Britain ; 
then will the London bill-discounters and foreign brokers 
come to the assistance of the Congress, whole legions of bank 
runners will be sent, forward as light skirmishers, pursey 
cashiers will advance, forming the heavy portion of the army 
of defence, the entire peace force being headed by the foreign 
bill-brokers, and holders of dishonoured French acceptances, 
all led by that rabid apostle of the-Congress, and most respec- 
table citizen, Joe Sturge. But alas! Louis, Napoleon, as he 
was never a member of the Congress, so he will not feel himself 
bound by its rules, and if the country be left to the defence of 
the admirers of peace, we may soon be able to judge, if it will 
be “a very good thing for the people if the country were con- 
pee by the foreigner ;” or should heaven spare us this 

isgrace, we may soon find that the reduction of our standing 
army.was looked for by the representatives of “ the people who 
live in towns,” not as a means of reducing taxation, but rather 
as a means of deterring the country by the show of force and 
numbers, there being no military power to check the mob. 
Then the advocates of low taxes, and a reduced army and 
navy will understand the wise truth of Tacitus, “‘ Neque enim 
quies gentinm sine armis, neque arma sine stipendiis, neque 
stipendia sine tributis.” 

t may be asked how can this be prevented. Our answer 
is, by working the registries, and by fighting the battle of the 
constitution at the hustings and in the polling booths. Seven 
years ago Mr. Disraeli wrote—“ ‘ There is nothing like a good 
small majority,’ said Mr. Tapes, ‘and a good registration.’ 
‘ Aye, register, register, register,’ said the Duke—those were 
immortal words.”* Why has he forgotten these “immortal 
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words” now? He has not in this Biography even hinted at 
the means of keeping up and strengthening that party, now 
a great one, and as experience teaches, growing daily greater, 
which Bentinck formed, and for which he died. In Ireland 
more particularly, we should remember the great truth, “ Re- 
gister, Register, Register.” ‘'Titat great master of agitation, 
O’Connell, never forgot it. The men of this day ought like- 
wise to bear it ever in mind. We believe that. the misery 
of the past four years had taught all the good and true men 
of every party, that it is by union amongst ourselves we can 
alone Riea for social or political amelioration in Treland. 
The great moral of the book before us is, that by union, by 
honest, earnest endeavours, by striving continuously after the 
attainable political good, the weak party will, must, become 
the strong one, must succeed, must be eventually triumph- 
ant. The position of Ireland is beyond all dispute 
miserable ; we feel that our country is as a “ pestilent sore” 
in the kingdom; but we do not forget that she has 
become so from the neglect.and misconduct of Imperial 
rulers, of ministers who have despised the cry sent forth from 
Ireland, and who have made every interest of this country 
subservient to the interests of England. The rule of con- 
duct followed by each Cabinet in turn has been, not the in- 
troduction of measures calculated to promote the National 
advantage, but rather to foster the already well-cultivated re- 
sources of Britain. It is, because we observe that these things 
are now well known and understood by all, that we are hopeful 
of a happy issue for the approaching elections. We have 
borne want, and famine, and death, so long and so bitterly 
in this land, that we probably have learned the great lesson of 
thinking first of Ireland, and then of faction. Chamisso says, 
“Das Noth lehrt beten ;” want does teach prayer; it 
teaches more, a kindlier feeling, a truer knowledge of those 
who bear it with us, and in Ireland we have scen party dif- 
ferences forgotten, religious rancours softened, charity has 
been done for the sake of him who is its God. Would to 
that same God, that all men could at length discover, that the 
Good Samaritan was not a proselytizer, and that the maltreated 
stranger was not a “ souper.” 

There is one chapter of Mr. Disraeli’s book which, we fear, 
may not please the great party to which he has given such 
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able support. We refer to that upon the position of the 
Jews. Lord George Bentinck was a friend of civil and reli- 
gious freedom ; he could not be otherwise, reared as he had 
been in the. school of Canning, as Canning had been trained 
in that of Pitt, and he accordingly supported, against the 
wishes of his political friends, the bill for the relief of the 
Jewish Pisabilities. He not alone supported it by his vote, 
but spoke ably in its favour. We are not about to enter on 
the question, we have referred to it merely for the purpose of 
showing, that Bentinck was the friend of all who deserve 
frietdship from good men. Every body knows that in “ Co- 
ningby” Mr, Disracli has written eloquently and brilliantly 
upon the old Hebrew race, but he has never written more 
eloquently or more truly than in the following passages. He 
is referring to the sotey id moral condition of the Jews, and 
writes, 


“In all the great cities of Europe, and in some of the great cities 
of Asia, among the infamous classes therein ,existing, there will 
always be found Jews. They are not the only 9s who are usu- 
rers, gladiators, and followers of mean and scandalous occupations, 
nor are they anywhere a majority of such, but considering their 
general numbers, they contribute perhaps more than their propor- 
tion to the aggregate of the vile. In this they obey the law which 
regulates the destiny of all persecuted races: the infamous is the 
business of the dishonoured ; and as infamous pursuits are generally 
illegal pursuits, the persecuted race which has most ability will be 
most successful in combating the law. The Jews have never been 
so degraded as the Greeks were throughout the Levant before their 
emancipation, and the degradation of the Greeks was produced by a 
period of persecution, which, both in amount and suffering, cannot 
compare with that which has been endured by the children of Israel. 
This —z however, attends the Jews under the most unfa- 
vourable circumstances; the other degraded races wear out and 
disappear ; the Jew remains, as determined, as expert, as persever- 
ing, as full of resource and resolution as ever. Viewed in this light, 
the degradation of the Jewish race is alone a striking evidence of its 
excellence, for none but one of the great races could have survived 
the trials which it has endured. 

‘‘ But though a material organisation of the highest class ma 
account for so strange a consequence, the persecuted Hebrew is 
supported by other means. He is sustained by a sublime religion. 
rs + malignant, odious, and revolting as the lowest Jew ap- 

ears to us, he is rarely demoralised. Beneath his own roof his 
eart opens to the influence of his beautiful Arabian traditions. All 
his ceremonies, his customs, and his festivals, are still to celebrate 
the bounty of nature and the favour of Jehovah. The patriarchal 
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feeling lingers about his hearth. A man, however fallen, who loves 
his home, is not wholly lost. The trumpet of Sinai still sounds in 
the Hebrew ear, and a Jew is never seen upon the scaffold, unless it 
be at an auto da fe.” 


Referring to the great superiority of the Jews of our day, 
in art, and music, and the drama, he writes— 


** It seems that the only means by which, in these modern times, 
we are permitted to aeeaaee the beautiful, is music. It would ap- 

pear definitively settled that excellence in the plastic arts is the 
wivilege of the earlier ages of the world. All that is now produced 

in this respect is mimetic, and, at the best, the skilful adaptation of 
traditional methods. The creative faculty of modern man seems, by 

an irresistible law at work on the virgin soil of science, daily in- 

creasing by its inventions our Persad over nature, and multiplying 

the material happiness of man. But the happiness of man is not 

merely material. Were it not for music, we might in these days 

say, the beautiful is dead. Music seems to be the only means of 

creating the beautiful, in which we not only equal but in all proba- 

bility greatly excel the ancients. The music of modern Europe 

ranks with the transcendant creations of human genius ; the poetry, 

the statues, the temples of Greece. It produces and represents as 

they did whatever is most beautiful in the spirit of man, and often 

expresses what is most prone And who are the great composers 

who hereafter will rank with Homer, with Sophocles, with Praxi- 

teles, or with Phidias? They are the descendants of those Arabian 

tribes who conquered Canaan, and who, by the favour of the Most 

High, have done more with less means even than the Athenians. 

** Forty years ago—not a longer period than the children of Israel 
were wandering in the desert—the two most dishonoured races in 
Europe were the Attic and the Hebrew, and they were the two races - 
that had done most for mankind. Their fortunes had some simi- 
larity: their countries were the two smallest in the world, equally 
barren and equally famous ; they both divided themselves into tribes ; 
both built a most famous temple on an acropolis; and both pro. 
duced a literature which all European nations have accepted with 
reverence and admiration. Athens has been sacked oftener than 
Jerusalem, and oftener rased to the ground ; but the Athenians have 
escaped expatriation, which is purely an oriental custom. The suf- 
ferings of the Jews, however, have been infinitely more prolonged 
and varied than those of the Athenians. The Greek, nevertheless, 
appears exhausted. The creative genius of Israel, on the contrary, 
never shown so bright ; and when the Russian, the Frenchman, and 
the Anglo-Saxon, amid applauding theatres or the choral voices of 
solemn temples yield themselves to the full spell of a Mozart or a 
Mendelsohn, it seems difficult to comprehend how these races can 
reconcile it to their hearts to persecute a Jew.” 


We think that in arguing this question of Jewish right and 
Jewish wrong, Mr. Disraeli has dwelt too much upon the 
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vesthetic, or the sympathetic, phases of the subject. The 
very men who vote for the Jewish Emancipation will not agree 
with him in his estimate of the Jewish religion. They will vote 
for the admission of the Jews to Parliament as Bentinck did, 
solely on the ground of their being loyal Englishmen. The Jews 
have been in all ages oppressed, and we are only now disco- 
vering what that man, who, as he was beyond most men of his 
time in learning, so he was above all the bigotries and preju- 
dices of his age, John Selden knew, more than two centuries 
ago, when he said, “ Talk what you will of the Jews, that they 
are cursed, they thrive wherever they come ; they are able to 
oblige the prince of their country by lending him money ; 
none of them beg, they keep together, and for their being 
hated, my life for yours, Christians hate one another as 
much,” * ' 

Mr. Disraeli thinks that the manner in which the Gospel 
of the New Testament has been presented to the Jews was 
not at all calculated to make them love it, or its followers, 
and there can be no doubt whatever, that where it has been 
attempted to sabre men into Christianity, or as it were, pitch- 
fork them out of idolatry or misbelief, the result has been 
found any thing but satisfactory. Having stated the frightful 
cruelties inflicted on the Jews by all people of all nations, and 
by every ecclesiastical tribunal of every religion, Mr. Disraeli 
writes— 


‘Ts it, therefore, wonderful, that a great portion of the Jewish 
race should not believe in the most important portion of the Jewish 
religion? As, however, the converted races become more humane 
in their behaviour to the Jews, and the latter have opportunity fully 
to comprehend and deeply to ponder over true Christianity, it is 
difficult to suppose that the result will not be very different. Whe- 
ther presented by a Roman or Anglo-Catholic, or Geneveve, Divine, 
by Pope, Bishop, or Presbyter, there is nothing, one would suppose, 
very repugnant to the feelings of a Jew, when he learns that the re- 
demption of the human race has been effected by the mediatorial 
agency of a child of Israel; if the ineffable mystery of the Incarna- 
tion be developed to him, he will remember that the blood of Jacob 
is a chosen and peculiar blood, and if so transcendant a consumma- 
tion is to occur, he will scarcely deny that only one race could be 
deemed worthy of accomplishing it. There may be points of doc- 
trine on which the northern and western races may perhaps never 
agree. The Jew, like them, may follow that path in those respects 
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which reason and feeling alike dictate; but nevertheless, it ean 
hardly be maintained that there is anything revolting to a Jew to 
learn that a Jewess is the queen of heaven, or that the flower of the 
Jewish race are even now sitting on the right hand of the Lord God 
of Sabaoth. 

“ Perhaps, too, in this enlightened age, as his mind expands and 
he takes a comprehensive view of this period of progress, the pupil 
of Moses may ask himself, whether all the princes of the house of 
David have done so much for the Jews as that prince who was cru- 
cified on Calvary? Had it not been for Him, the Jews would have 
been comparatively unknown, or known only as a high oriental caste 
which had lost its country. Has not He made their history the most 
famous in the world? Has not He hung up their laws in ever 
temple? Has not He vindicated all their wrongs? Has not He 
avenged the victory of Titus and conquered the Cesars? What 
successes did they anticipate from their Messiah? The wildest 
dreams of their rabbis have been far exceeded. Has not Jesus con- 
quered Europe and changed its name into Christendom? All coun- 
tries that refuse the cross wither, while the whole of the new world 
is devoted to the Semitic principle and its most glorious offspring 
the Jewish faith, and the time will come when the vast communities 


and countless myriads of America and Australia, looking upon Eu. — 


rope as Europe now looks upon Greece, and wondering how so small 
a space could have achieved such great deeds, will still find musie in 
the songs of Sion and solace in the parables of Galilee. 

* These may be dreams, but there is one fact which none can con- 
test. Christianity may continue to persecute Jews, and Jews may 
ones in disbelieving Christians, but who can deny that Jesus of 

‘azareth, the Incarnate Son of the Most High God, is the eternal 
glory of the Jewish race ?” 


We have dwelt at so great a length upon the portions of 
this Biography which relate to Lreland, that we fear to out- 
write our space by entering into the history of Bentinck’s 
efforts to protect the interests of the colonial sugar-growers, 
aud to resist the repeal of the Navigation Laws. However, 
the facts are known to all who pay any attention to the poli- 
tical events of our time, and the returns we have given Soe 
how fearfully the repeal of the Navigation Laws has operated 
upon the shipping interests of the kingdom. We feel a 
deep anxiety for the name and honour of Lord George Ben- 
tinck. ‘To know him was to admire him. True and honest, 
suicere and firm in heart and mind, he would have been a 
great man had God spared him. He was reared amongst 
statesmen, who believed honour and principle higher than 
place, or than the applause of brawling demagogues, pur- 
chased by shameless apostacy ; who prized the mae of Kng- 
land above all other considerations, and who considered the 
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dignity of their country as a thing too holy to be sullied by 
a base alliance with an Austrian puppet, or a beggarly French 
adventurer. Chatham, and Pitt, and Burke, and Fox, and 
Huskisson, and Canning, were of this class. To follow in their 
steps was Bentinck’s greatest anxiety; to leave a name and 
fame like to theirs was his most ardent hope. 


*‘ About to part probably for maay months, and listening to him 
as he spoke according to his custom with so much fervour and sin- 
cerity, one could not refrain from musing over his singular and sud- 
den career. It was not three years since he had in an instant 
occupied the minds of men. No series of parliamentary labours had 
ever prodnced so much influence in the country in so short a time. 
Never was a reputation so substantial built up in so brief a space. 
All the questions with which he had dealt were colossal questions : 
the laws that should regulate competition between native and foreign 
labour ; the interference of the state in the development of the re. 
sources of Ireland; the social and commercial condition of our 
tropical colonies ; the principles upon which our revenue should be 
raised ; the laws that should regulate and protect our navigation. 
But it was not that he merely expressed opinions upon these sub- 
jects; he came forward with details in support of his principles and 
policy which it had been -before helieved none but a minister could 
command. Instead of experiencing the usual and almost inevitable 
doom of private members of Parliament, and having his statements 
shattered by official information, Lord George Bentinck, on the con- 
trary, was the assailant, and the successful assailant of an adminis- 
tration on these very heads. He often did their work more 
effectually than all their artificial training enabled them to do it. 
His acute research and bis peculiar sources of information roused 
the vigilance of all the public offices of the country. Since his time 
there has been more care in preparing official returns and in arrang- 
ing the public correspondence placed on the table of the House of 
Commons,” 


This labour could not be continued, and yet Bentinck was 
not the man to pause in the race of life. He continued to 
work with all the unswerving determination of his nature— 
and at length that nature outwore its feebler frame. 


“On the 2lst of September, after breakfasting with his family, 
he retired to his dressing-room, where he employed himself with 
some papers, and then wrote three letters, one to Lord Enfield, 
another to the Duke of Richmond, and the third to the writer of 
these pages. That letter is now at hand; it is of considerable 
length, consisting of seven sheets of note paper, full of interesting 
details of men and things, and written not only in a cheerful but even 
a merry mood. Then, when his letters were sealed, about four 
o'clock he took his staff and went forth to walk to Thoresby, the 
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seat of Lord Manvers, distant between five and six miles from Wel- 
beck, and where Lord George was to make a visit of two days. In 
consequence of this his valet drove over to Thoresby at the same 
time to meet his master. But the master never came. Hours passed 
on and the master never came. At length the anxious servant re- 
turned to Welbeck, and called up the groom who had driven him 
over to Thoresby, and who was in bed, and inquired whether he had 
seen anything of Lord George on the way back, as his lord had never 
reached Thoresby. The groom got up, and, along with the valet 
and two others, took lanthorns and followed the footpath which they 
had seen Lord George pursuing as they themseives went to 
Thoresby. 

** About a mile from the abbey, on the path which they had ob- 
served him following, lying close to the gate which separates a water 
meadow from the deer park, they found the body of Lord George 
Bentinck. He was lying on his face ; his arms were under his body, 
and in one hand he grasped his walking-stick. His hat was a yard 
or two before him, having evidently been thrown off in falling, The 
body was cold and stiff. He had been long dead. 

“The terrible news reached Nottingham on the morning of the 


22nd at half-past nine o’clock, and immediately telegraphed to London, 


was announced by a second edition of the Times to the country. 
OConsternation and deep grief fell upon all men. One week later, 
the remains arrived from Welbeck at Harcourt House, to be en- 
tombed in the family vaults of the Bentincks, that is to be found in 
a small building in a dingy street, now a chapel of ease, but in old 
days the parish church among the fields of the pretty village of 
Marylebone. 

«The day of the interment was dark, and cold, and drizzling. 
Although the last offices were performed in the most scrupulous 
amg manner, the feelings of the community could not be repressed. 

‘rom nine till eleven o’clock that day all the British shipping in the 
docks and the river, from London Bridge to enteishay hetadl 
their flags half-mast high, and minute guns were fired from appointed 
stations along the Thames. The same mournful ceremony was ob- 
served in all the ports of England and Jreland; and not only in 
these, for the flag was half-mast high on every British ship at Ant- 
werp, at Rottertein, at Havre. 

“ One who stood by his side in an arduous and unequal struggle ; 
who often shared his councils, and sometimes perhaps saa his 
cares ; who knew well the greatness of his nature, and esteemed his 
friendship among the chief of worldly blessings ; has stepped aside 
from the strife and mere of public fife to draw up this record of 
his deeds and pecan that those who come after us may form some 
coneeption of his character and career, and trace in these faithful 
though imperfect pages the portraiture of an Enciisu Worthy.” 


Aye, despite the sneers of the Zimes, despite the lying gibes 
of the Daily News, and the other hacks of the Cobden and 
Bright faction, despite the well-arranged onslaught of all the 
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Free Trade press, this Biography is the “ portraiture of an 
Hnglish worthy,” of an English worthy to whom we may well 
apply the glorious manly eulogium, passed by Sydney Smith 
upon another statesman who died young, Francis Horner : 

“The public looked upon him as a powerful and a safe man, 
who was labouring not for himself or his party, but for them. 
They were convinced of his talents, they confided in his mode- 
ration, and they were sure of his motives; he had improved 
so quickly, and so much, that his early death was looked on as 
the destruction of a great statesman, who had done but a 
small part of the good which might be expected from him, 
who would infallibly have risen to the highest offices, and as 
infallibly have filled them to the public good. ‘Then, as he 
had never lost a friend, and made so few enemies, there was no 
friction, no drawback ; public feeling had its free course ; the 
image of a good and great man was broadly before the world, 
unsullied by any breath of hatred; there was nothing but pure 
sorrow, Youth destroyed before its time, great talents and 
wisdom hurried to the grave, a kind and good man, who might 
have lived for the glory of England, torn from us in the flower 
of life ;—but all this 1s gone and past; and, as Galileo said of 
his lost sight, “ It has pleased God it should be so, and it must 
please me also.”’* 


Arr. IIT.—MISS MITFORD’S LITERARY 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


Reeollections of a Literary Life ; or Books, Places, and 
People. By Mary Russert Mitrorp, Author of “ Our 
Village,” “ Belford Regis,” &e. London: Richard Bentley, 
New Burlington-street. 1852. 


A REVIEWER experiences a greater or less degree of difficulty, 
according as the author whose works may form the subject of 
notice, has originally fulfilled his primary duty to the public, 
or has failed therein. When an author has brought to the 





* Rev, Sydney Smith’s Works, vol. III. p. 437. ° 
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execution of his self-imposed task sufficient information, intel- 
ligence and industry, and (above all things)~truth and inte- 
grity, the reviewer's toil proves a labour of love. Far other- 
wise is it in the case where a writer is wanting in the requisite 
qualifications ; and it is with mach pain that we must affirm 
the fact, that our task on this occasion is sufficiently embar- 
rassing even to the “tender mercies” of a critic who has 
been compelled to cite before his tribunal the helpless grace 
and modest assurance of a lady author. In the first place, the 
title of the book before us is utterly delusive. The words, 
Recollections of a Literary Life, would seem to convey but 
one meaning—that of a work partly biographical, partly cri- 
tical, in which the author details his personal “ recollections” 
of other authors whom he has known im the course of his 
life, interspersed with appropriate notices of their “ literary” 
labours. ‘The reader’s surprise will, we presume, equal our 
own, When we assure him that Miss Mitford’s book does not 
fall within that meaning. Here and there we find introduced 
the most frivolous matters of an autobiographical nature—that 
is, referring to Miss Mitford herself—and it is fortunate that 
her allusions and statements in this regard are not as nume- 
rous as they are absurd. But this very paucity of biographical 
details only serves to make matters worse, by infelicitously 
reminding us of all that we expected from the title-page. We 
have told the reader, and truly told, what this book is not— 
we will now tell him what it is—at least we will hazard a con- 
jecture, the probability of which will be sustained by reference 
to the pages of the work. We believe it to be a common- 
place book of old standing looked up, with recent additions 
made expressly for this present publication, the whole fur- 
nished with a éaking title. This very title, viewed of itself, 
(and without reference to the contents, in which latter light 
we have already considered it,) has a blue-bottle buzziness 
about it offensive to lettered ease. An enlightened and simple 
intelligence would have rested satisfied with the significant 
wrefix, “ Recollections of a Literary Life,” and have left it so. 
But the dignity of simplicity is not looked for “ in the middle 
of the nineteenth century; and accordingly Miss Mitford 
adds explanatory words of the smartest sort, equally startling 
and unmeaning, to wit, “or Books, Places, and People.” 
But from all that we have hitherto said the reader must not 
suppose that the book before us is destitute of merit. The 
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contrary is the case, to no. inconsiderable extent ; and this it 
is, precisely, which constitutes our great difficulty, since the 
merits and demerits are so interlinked, that it is no eas 

matter to unravel the knot which binds them together. With 
much twaddle there is much sense, and though the authoress 
does not exercise her own powers with sufficient energy, a 
generous appreciation of the gemius of others is ever manifest. 
‘The descriptions of scenery with which the volumes abound 
‘are vivid and graceful, in some instances altogether grand. 
She makes us see the Sun, the leaves, the sky, the waters. 
There is the finest of genteel comedy in the character of her 
very dog, as delineated by her masterly pen. “ Fanchon’s” 
hair, as it turns golden in the slanting rays of the “ wintry 
sun,” is visible to us, all but tangible. Strange and lament- 
able it is, that powers so great should be found in the ques- 
tionable company of capricious levity and the conceit of clique. 
For so it is, that some portions of these three volumes seem 
written for the world at large, and some others for the author’s . 
set. Universal interest should attach to the former, and, for 
the latter, we heartily wish they had been “ printed for private 
circulation.” The absence of congruity and arrangement, the 
too flattering notice of personal friends, and the gossiping 
familiarity of tone in Miss Mitford’s “ Recollections,” are such 
as we night expect to meet with in loose notes thrown toge- 
ther with a view to the future publication of a work which has 
not yet progressed further than an embryo sketch, and read, 
or rather lounged over, in company with a few friends, who 
have dropped in for tea and a hittle mutual flattery. Were 
this confined to Miss Mitford’s immediate circle, we should 
have no objection. But the Public is a jealous god, and will 
not have household-gods (that is, friends and gossips) set up 
in its place. And yet Miss Mitford seems to ignore this fact, 
and even makes profession of her own pet system of idolatry 
in following wise at page 249 of volume 1. ;—“ It has always 
seemed to me,” she says, ‘“ that one of the happiest positions, let 
me say the very happiest position, that a woman of great 
talent can occupy in our high civilization, is that of living a 
beloved and distinguished member of the best literary society, 
* * but abstaining from the wider field of authorship, even 
while she throws out here and there such choice and chosen bits 
as prove that nothing but disinelination to enter the arena 
debars her from winning the prize.’ It is true, that when the 
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lady makes this too candid avowal, she is speaking of “ my 
friend, Miss Goldsmid,” and of Miss Fanshawe ; but we have 
no choice but to believe that she is thinking of herself like- 
wise. The above quotation is indeed a key to the entire work 
we are now reviewing. In the spirit in which that quotation 
was penned, were penned also the three volumes of the “ Ze- 
collections.” Miss Mitford has precisely “thrown out here 
and there such choice and chosen bits as prove that nothing 
but disinclination to enter the arena debars her from winning 
the prize.” Nor does it in any way militate against this con- 
viction, that in the publication of her “ Recollections of a 
Literary Life,’ as in her previous works, she has actually 
éntéred upon the “ wider field of authorship.” On the con- 
trary, iii thé last-product of her pen we have but too much 
proof that in that “ field” of labour she is rather content to 
pass for an amateur than for a worker. In this respect she 
resembles a gentlewoman of mature age and quakerly likings, 
who goes a-haymaking on her lawn in the cooler hours of the 
day, and whilst she rakes a little math together here and there 
with a light implement, carefully avoids the toil and danger of 
the weighty scythe. Not after such’a manner, nevertheless, 
will be accumulated the provender which is destined to feed 
ox and steed in their winter stalls, when the snow lies thick 
upon the earth. Nor after suth a manner shall ever be gar- 
nered in the stores of thought which the reading future will 
gratefully appreciate. A thorough conviction, an earnest 
ambition, an unreserved vigour, are qualities essential to the 
success of literary as of all other pursuits. 

The second chapter of the first volume of the “ Recollec- 
tions” is devoted to a brief notice of Davis* and Banim. 
The “ Sack of Baltimore,” and “ Fontenoy,” of course figure 
as extracts, and a brace of songs by Banim follow. Of the 
latter Miss Mitford says— 


* John Banim was the founder of that school of Irish novelists, 
which, always excepting its blameless purity, so much resembles the 





* Miss Mitford informs us that Mr. T. Davis is ‘‘ idolized in his native 
country.” This we presume she learned from the Nation newspaper, or 
some congenial journal, not very careful in its facts or very sparing of 
its fictions. Mr. Davis was a clever man, very well ada to support 
such a ras the Nation was in its early, and more respectable days. 
One of his historical ballads, written‘to a Segal air, has no foun- 
dation in history, as there never was such a cavalry regiment on the 
Continent as ‘‘ Lord Clare’s Dragoons.’ —Ep. 
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modern romantic French school, that if it were possible to suspect 
Messieurs Victor Hugo, Eugene Sue, and Alexander Dumas, of 
reading the English which they never approach without such ludic- 
rous blunders, one might fancy that ican tribe to have 


stolen their peculiar inspiration from the ‘ O'Hara family’.” 


This is sufficiently startling—but that is all—it is in no 
way true. Banim belonged to a more degitimate order of 
literature than either of the three French authors named. by 
Miss Mitford. He had nothing in common with any of them, 
though a superficiah observer would affect to perceive a resem- 
blance between him and Victor Hugo in the vividness of 
delineation. But that power of vivid delineation, was con- 
versant about other odjects than. those with which. Vietor 
Hugo’s name is associated. Banim had his faults, it may be, 
but amongst them we certainly do not class the fact that his 
scenes were such as were consistent. with. the, probabilities of 
life, that his men and women were very possible beings: and 
this we say, observe, purely with reference to the merits of 
his writings in their true capacity as romances, and making 
due allowance for fiction, although excluding the idea of their 
compatibility or incompatibility with Aistortcad truth.* Two 


ee ie meee nanan ce RCE a sen tt et ane EER ecr niteh 





* It were greatly to be wished, however, that a writer of Banim’s 
talent as a novelist, had lived at a period of more accurate knowledge in 
Irish history, than that of Ais day. It was Sir Walter Scott’s intimate 
acquaintance with the most minute and authentic sources of historic in- 
formation on the several eras with which he connected his tales, that 
enabled him to impart an atmosphere of such general truthfulness to 
what he wrote. The historic notes which he so very properly added to 
the last or revised edition of his novels, attest the justice of this observa- 
tion. On the other hand, Banim, in his ‘‘ Boyne Water,”—from the 
absence of anything like a correct, or two-sided analysis in his day, 
of the details of the War of the Revolution in Ireland—fell into 
errors much diminishing the value which that novel might other- 
wise possess, Among these, is his sanctioning the unfounded, 
though popular idea that it was through the mismanagement and 
cowardice of King James, Ireland was unable to defend herself 
against a combined force of English, Scotch, Anglo-Irish, Huguenots, 
Dutch, Danes, Germans, &c.,— enjoying even still greater advantages in 
point of pay, clothing, commissariat, discipline, small arms and artillery, 
than in point of numbers. At the Boyne, the Irish were obliged to 

ield the day, because only about twenty thousand men, mostly new 
evies, inferiorly equipped, and with an artillery of but six field-pieces, 
could not make good a river, shallow from the very dry weather, full of 
fords, and capable of being turned by Slane, against an army of be- 
tween forty and fifty thousand of the choicest and best disciplined men 
of a dozen nations, with sixty great guns, besides field-mortara, See 
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artists: possess equally vigorous powers of delineation... One 
of them, however, paints monsters—the other, men. Are we 
to confound them together in one school, because. both are 
found to possess a merit essential to every school? A merit 
which they have in common not only with each other, but in 
common with all other artists who can boast of any distinction ? 
It is probable, however, that Miss Mitford would not have 
fallen into this error respecting Banim, had she enjoyed the 
advantage which has fallen to our lot of reading an oulightened 
and accurate notice of his life and writings from the pen of 
our celebrated countryman, Carleton. Our reader is in this 
respect perhaps more fortunate than our fair Saxon, and, pos- 
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Inism Quarterty Review, Vol. I, p. 452-462. . Yet, Banim, coun. 
tenances the old party legend, as to James's having stood like a coward 
on the hill of Donore—the King not having been there, but towards 
Slane, where a complete impossibility of engaging the enemy,, from a 
difficulty of the ground, made a retreat necessary to avoid being cut off 
from Dublin ; and Sarsfield, one of the general officers, who saw and re- 
ported this difficulty of the ground to James, is likewise made by the 
novelist to utter the absurdity put into his mouth, that with an ex. 
change of kings, the Irish would be willing to fight the battle over 
again. Another and stronger instance of the errors into which Banim 
has been led by such legends of party as the histories he credited, ovcurs 
in the case of Father O’Haggerty, who, as a set off on the Jacobite side 
to Dr. Walker, of Derry, among the Williamites, is introduced as a cler- 
gyman of the like military and political stamp—these two sanctified 
heroes being made by Banim to despatch one another in single combat at 
the Boyne! The fact, however, is that Father O’Haggerty died of 
fever at St. Malo, in 1704. The idea of creating this imaginary military 
friar arose from Banim’s having seen in a Life of William IIT., 
that, at the beginning of the insurrection of the Ulster Williamites 
against King James’s government in 1689, a *‘ Friar O'Haggerty,” or 
"Hegarty, was to be the “bearer of a letter” from Carrickfergus 
to the Duke of Tirconnell, in Dublin. But, of the only Friar 
of the name connected with the history of that war, and spelled 
correctly O'Hegarty instead of O’Haggerty, the following is 
the true account, and such as gives no countenance to the bad 
character attributed to one of that reverend gentleman’s name and 
calling by the novelist. ‘* Patritius O’Hegarty, alamnus Cenobii Col- 
ranensis, studuit Parisiis ad S. Honoratum, in qua religiosissima domo, 
oe in selentia et religione. Redux in patriam, predicavit Angtice 

“ontanw diu in ecclesia parochiali cum laude ; et exercitio assiduo, evasit 
satis completus concionator in utraque lingua, Hiberni¢a et Anglica. 
Fuit Prior Dubliniensis, ac expugnato regno ab Usurpatore Arausicano, 
venit cum Legione Hibernica in Galliam. Et cum hee Legio reformata 
esset, incipiente ultima pace,” that of Riswick in 1697,—**ille, cum 
licentia Superiorum, inservivit ut Vicarius, in Parochia de Frelon, in 
Ditecesi Suessionensi, ubi praxticabat Gallice, cum applausu. Deinde 
profeetus ad urbem S. Maclovij (Gallice S. Malo, porro 8. Maclovius 
tuit natione Hibernus) ad negotium quoddam peragendum, longo fatiga- 
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sibly, remembers an able memoir of Banim which appeared in 
the “ Nation” newspaper some short time since.* 

It is now but due to Miss Mitford, and certaiuly to our- 
selves, to make place for such extracts from Miss Mitford’s 
new book as may help to show that our ene criticism has 
been not the less just, because somewhat unfavorable. In 
vol. 1, is a chapter thus headed, “ Prose Pastorats,” and 
from this portion of the work we will select characteristic 
extracts, requesting the reader to keep in mind the annexed 
additional prefix to the chapter from which we quote :-— 


“$IR PHILIP SYDNEY'S ARCADIA—ISAAC WALTON'S COMPLETE 
ANGLER. 


“ During this warm summer, and above all during this dry burn- 
ing harvest weather, which makes my poor little roadside cottage 
(the cottage which for that reason amongst others Iam about to 
leave) so insupportable from glare, and heat, and dust in the fine 
season, I have the frequent, almost daily habit of sallying forth into 
the charming green lane, the grassy, turfy, shady lane of which I 
share the enjoyment with the gipsies. Last summer I was 
able to walk thither, but in the winter I was visited by rheumatism 


tus itinere, correptus est febri valida, et post octiduum, susceptis sacra- 
mentis, transivit ex hac vita, anno 1704.” The Rev. Colonel George 
Walker, of Derry, was standing near the Marshal Duke de Schomberg 
at Oldbridge, when five Irish gentlemen of one of the troops of King 
James’s Horse Guards (who had made one of the most extraordinary 
cavalry clrarges ever heard of), taking the Marshal Duke, by the insignia 
of the Order of the Garter, for the Prince of Orange, despatched him with 
‘sabre and pistol. Dr. Walker was shot in the stomach and ridden over, 
yet survived the wounds and trampling he received, for some time, during 
which, or immediately after his being brought down, he was pounced 
upon by his partisans, the Williamites from the North, and stripped by 
those merciless plunderers, who thus appear to have left him naked in 
his dying agonies. William, from the remark he is stated to have made 
on the hearing of Walker’s fate, would seem to have been glad to be 
rid of him—*‘‘ Fool that he was, what brought him there!” Military 
men are proverbially touchy, at any but regular military men, meddling 
in military matters. 

Banim, however, in his ignorance of Irish history was by no means 
singular. The neglect of this study has proved fatal to all those who 
have hitherto written ‘‘ Irish Historical Novels,” which, it is needless to 
add, can only be well produced by those who are conversant with the 

sources of the nation’s true history. Ep. 

* A very clever sketch of the distinguished Irish novelist is published 
in the first number of the Biographical Magazine, (Edwards, London, 
1852,) in which the writer ‘hie claim to authenticity with irrefra- 


gable justice, by stating that the materials for the sketch were supplied 
by Banim’s surviving brother. 
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and cannot walk so far without, heat and fatigue; so my old 

ny-phaeton conveys me and my little maid, and my pet-dog Fanchon, 
and my little maid's needle-work of flounces and fineries, and my 
books and writing-case, as far as the road leads, and sometimes a 
little farther ; and we proceed to a certain green hillock under down- 
hanging elms, close shut in between a bend in the lane on our own 
own side, and an amphitheatre of oak and ash and beech trees op- 
posite ; where we have partly found and partly scooped out for our- 
selves aturfy seat and turfy table redolent of wild-thyme and a 
thousand fairy flowers, delicious in its coolness, its fragrance, and its 
repose. 

‘ Behind the thick hedge on the one hand stretch fresh water- 
meadows, where the clear brook wanders in strange meanders be- 
tween clumps of alder-bushes and willow-pollards; fringed by the 
blue forget-me-not, the yellow loosestrife, the purple willow-herb, 
and the creamy tufts of the queen of the cel ; on the other 
hand we catch a glimpse over gates of large tracts of arable land, 
wheat, oat, clover, and bean fields, sloping upward to the sun; and 
hear, not too closely, the creaking waggon and the sharpening scythe, 
the whistle, the halloo, and the laugh, all that forms the pleasant 
sound of harvest labour. Just beyond the bend in the lane too, are 
two fires, belonging to two distinct encampments of gipsies ; and the 
children, dogs, and donkeys of these wealidian tribes are nearly the 
only living things that come into sight, exciting Fanchon now to 
er defiance, now to prettier fear. 

“ This is my constant resort on summer afternoons; and there I 
have the habit of remaining engaged either with my book or with 
my pen until the decline of the sun gives token that we may gather 
up our several properties, and that aided by my staff I may take a 
turn or two in the smoothest part of the lane and proceed to meet 
the pony-chaise at a gate leading to the old Manor House which 
forms the usual termination of my walk. 

“ Now this staff, one of the oldest friends I have in the world, is 
pretty nearly as well known as myself in our Berkshire village. 

* Sixty years ago it was a stick of quality and belonged to a cer- 
tain Duchess Dowager of Atholl, that Ehuisiens of Atholl who was in 
her own right Baroness Strange and Lady of Mann, with whom we 
had some acquaintance because her youngest son married a first 
cousin of my thther's and took the name of Aynsley as his wife had 
done before him, as a condition of inheriting an estate in Northum- 
berland. I have a dim recollection of the duchess, much such an 
one as Dr. Johnson had of Queen Anne, as ‘ a stately lady in black 
silk.’ Well! in her time the stick was a stick of distinction, but on 
her leaving her Berkshire house it was left behind and huddled by 
anh auctioneer into a lot of old umbrellas, watering-pots, and flower- 
stands which my father bought for a song. I believe that he made 
the purchase chiefly for the sake of this stick, which he presented to 
my mother's faithful and favourite old housekeeper, rs. Mosse, 
who lived in our family sixty years, and was sufficiently lame to find 
such a vagpert of great use and comfort in her short and unfrequent 
walks, ring her time and for her sake, I first contracted a fami- 
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liar and friendly acquaintanceship with this ancient piece of garni- 
ture. It was indeed a stick of some pretensions, of the order com- 
monly called a crook, such as may he seen upon a chimney-piece 
oe in the lind of some trim shepherdess of Dresden china. 

hat the wood might have been I cannot tell: light, straight, 
slender, strong it certainly was, polished and veined, and, as I first 
remember it, yellowish in colour, although it became darker as it ad- 
vanced in age. It was amongst the tallest of its order ; nearly five 
feet high, and headed with a crook of ivory, bound to the wood by a 
broad silver rim—as ladylike a stick as could be seen on a summer's 
day. The only one of the sort I ever met with had belonged to the 
great-grandmother of a friend of mine, and was handed down as a 
family relique ; that crook probably of the same age as our’s was 
more ornate and elaborate, it had a curious carved handle, not unlike 
0 hilt of a sword, decorated with a leather tassel, so to say, a stick- 

not. 

‘«* Well, poor Mossy died ; and the stick, precious upon her account, 
became doubly so when my own dear mother took to using it during 
her latter days, and when she also followed her old servant to a 
happier world. And then every body knows how the merest trifles 
which have formed part of the daily life of the loved and lost, espe- 
cially those things which they have touched, are cherished and cared 
for and put aside ; how we dare not look upon them for very love ; 
and how by some accident that nobody can explain they come to 
light in the course of time, and after a momentary increase of sad- 
ness help to familiarise and render pleasint the memory by which 
they are endeared. It is a natural and right process, like the spring- 
ing of a flower upon a grave. So the stick re-appeared in the hall, 
and from some whim which I have never rightly understood myself, 
1, who bad no more need of such a rs meh than the youngest wo- 
man in the parish, who was indeed the best walker of my years for a 
dozen miles round, and piqued myself nota little upon so being, took 
a fancy to use this stick in my own proper person, and most pertina- 
ciously carried this fancy into execution, Much was I laughed at 
for this crotchet, and I laughed too. Friends questioned, strangers 
stared ; but impassive to stare or to question I remained constant to 
my supporter. Except when I went to London (for I paid so much 
homage to public opinion as to avoid such a display ¢here) I should 
as soon have thought of walking out without my bonnet as without 
my stick. That stick was my inseparable companion, * ¥ 
But I was thinking of Sir Philip Sydney, of the “ Defence of 
Poetry,” of the “ Arcadia,” and of my own resolution to proceed to 
the green lane, and to dissect that famous pastoral, and select from 
the mass, which even to myself I hardly confessed to be ponderous, 
such pages as might suit an ae that by no means partakes of my 
taste for folios. So I said, ‘ That the afternoon being cool, and I 
less lame than usual, I thought we should not need Sam and the 
pony-chaise, but that I could manage by the help of my stick.’ 

“ At that word out burst the terrible tidings. My stick, my poor 
old stick, my life-long friend, the faithful companion of so many 
walks, was missing, was gone, was lost! Last night, on our return 
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from the lane, the pony-chaise where Sam and I had _ carefully de- 
posited it was fous vacant. Sam himself, that model of careful 
drivers and faithful servants, had run back the moment he had un- 
harnessed the pony, had retraced every step of the road; beating the 
ground like a pointer, questioning everybody, offering rewards, visit. 
ing ale-house and beer-house (places that, without, special cause, Sam 
never does visit), to make proclamation of the loss, and finishing all 
by getting up at.four o'clock in the morning, and beating the beaten 
ground over again. She herself,* who so seldom stirs: without me, 
and so seldom lets me stir without her, ‘that, she. may pass for! m 
shadow, or (without offence be it spoken) for a sort of walking-stie 
herself, she had salliedforth, visiting lane and field, road and meadow, 
questioning reaper and gipsy, a sort of living hue and ery. | ~ 
** And really, Ma'am,’ quoth she, .* there isisome comfort in the 
interest the people take in the stick!. If it were anything alive, the 
pony, or Fanchon, or little Henry, or we ourselves, they: could not be 
more sorry. Master Brent, Ma’am, at. the top: of the street; ‘he 
promises to’ speak to everybody; so does Williany Wheeler; who'goes 
everywhere ; and Mrs. Bromley, at the shop; and. the carrier’ ‘and 
the postman. I dare say the whole parish knows it oby this time! 
I have not been outside the gate he Be a dozen people ‘asked 
me if we had heard of our stick! It must turn up,soon.' lf-one had 
but the slightest notion where it was lost! , Ido declare, Ma'am,” 
continued she, interrupting her lamentations, ‘that: you don't seem 
to be so much troubled about the poor stick as }am!' And with 
all her regard for me, I think she was a little scandalised at my phil- 
osophy. * * Sam always drives through the ford to cool 
the pony's feet, and commonly stops long enough in the middle to 
allow of his enjoying a good drink of the clear glittering pool; 
whilst Fanchon, who during the rainy season is as tender of wetting 
her pretty paws as a cat, has latterly condescended to walk. out 
of the little carriage, in which it is her delight to sit perched, 
tremblingly and gingerly—something as a fine lady steps out of a 
bathing-machine, but still to walk down the steps, and drop into the 
water—drinking in the same slow, mincing, half-reluctant manner, 
but still drinking, and then pausing upon the brink to be taken home. 
Yesterday evening, I remembered that instead of walking gingerly 
down the steps, stopping half a minute upon one, and a whole minute 
upon the other, according to her usual mode, poor Fanchon, doubt- 
less in a paroxysm of thirst, had fairly jumped out of the phaeton, 
giving to the whole vehicle such a jolt as her weight hardly seemed 
capable of producing. Then and there I suspected went stick ; 
carried off by the slow current, until it became entangled by the 


re on the banks, or sank in one of the deep pools not unfrequent 
in the stream.” voici Sy 
There are in all twenty pages of this twaddle, at the end of 
which Miss Mitford says (after haviug recovered the lost. stick 
through the aid of two .poor lation, “1 do: not know whe- 





* Miss Mitford's maid, that is. 
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ther the poor children or I were most rejoiced at the conclusion 
of the eter, But,” she naively’ asks, “ what room has 
it left for Sir Philip?” (That is, for Sir Philip Sydney and 
his “Arcadia,” the nominal subjects of the chapter.) “ What 
room?” Why, three pages and a half, at the conclusion of 
which she observes, ‘So far Sir Philip.” Verily, “So much 
for Buckingham !” 

The following beautiful picture entitles. Miss Mitford. to 
claim the title of a Gainsborough of the pen :— 


«« There are some places that seem formed by nature for doubling 
and redoubling the delight of reading and dreaming over the greater 
poets,, Living'in the country, one falls into the habit of choosin 
out, a, fitting mest for that enjoyment, and with Beaumont an 
Fleteher especially, to whose dramatic fascinations I have the happy 
knack of abandoning myself, without troubling myself in the least 
about. their. dramatie faults (I do not speak here of graver sins, 
observe, gentle reader); their works never seem to me half so des 
lightful as when I pore over them in the silence and solitude: ofa 
certain green lane, about half a mile from home; sometimes seated 
on the roots of an old fantastic beech, sometimes on the trunk of.a 
felled oak, or sometimes on the ground itself, with my back propped 
lazily against a rugged elm. 

‘“¢ In that very lane am I writing on this sultry June day, luxuriat- 
ing in the shade, the verdure, the fragrance of hay-field and of bean- 
field, and the absence of all noise, except the song of the birds, and 
that strange mingling of many sounds, the whir of a thousand forms 
of insect life, so often heard among the general hush of a summer 
noon. . 

* « Woodcock Lane is so called, not after the migratory bird so dear 
to sportsman and to epicure, but from the name of a family, who 
three centuries ago owned the old manor-house, a part of which still 
adjoins it, just as the neighbouring eminence of Beech Hill is called 
after the ancient family of De la Beche, rather than from. the three 
splendid beech-trees that still crown its summit ; and this lane would 
probably be accounted beautiful by any one who loved the close re- 
cesses of English scenery, even though the person in question should 
happen not to have haunted it these fifty years as I have done. 

‘* It is a grassy lane, edging off from the high road, nearly two 
miles in longth, and varying from fifty to a hundred yards in width. 
The hedgerows on either side are so thickly planted with tall elms 
as almost to form a verdant wall, for the greater part doubly screened 
by rows of the same stately tree, the down-dropping branches form- 
ing close shady footpaths on either side, and leaving in the centre a 
broad level strip of the finest turf, jnst broken, here and there, b 
cart-tracks, a crossed by slender rills. The effect of these tall 
solemn trees, so equal in height, so unbroken, and so continuous, is 

uite grand and imposing as twilight comes on ; especially when some 
slight bend in the lane gives to the outline almost the look of an am- 
phitheatre. 
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“ On the southern side, the fields slope with more or less abrupt- 
ness to the higher lands above, and winding footpaths and close woody 
lanes lead up the hill to the breezy common. o the north the fields 
are generally of pasture land, broken by two or three picturesque 
farm-houses, with their gable ends, their tall chimneys, their trim 

ardens, and their flowery orchards; and varied by a short avenue, 
eading to the equally picturesque old manor-house of darkest brick 
and quaintest architecture. Over the gates, too, we catch glimpses 
of more distant objects. The large white mansion where my youth 
was spent, rising from its plantations, and the small church, embow- 
ered in trees, whose bell is heard at the close of day, breathing’ of 
peace and holiness. 

“ Towards the end of the lane a bright clear brook comes dancing 
over a pebbly bed, bringing with it all that water is wont to bring 
of life, of music, and of colour. Gaily it bubbles through banks 
adorned by the yellow flag, the flowering flash, the willow-herb, the 
meadow-sweet, and the for et-me-not ; now mi aay into a wide 
quiet pool, now contracted into a mimic rapid between banks that 
almost meet ; and so the little stream keeps us company, giving on 
this sunny day an indescribable feeling of refreshment and coolness, 
until we arrive at the end of the lane, where it slants away to the 
right amidst a long stretch of water-meadows; whilst we pause to 
gaze at the lovely scenery on the other hand, where a bit of marshy 

ound leads to the park paling and grand old trees of the Great 

louse at Beech Hill through an > ee grove of oaks, terminated by 
a piece of wild woodland, so wild, that Robin Hood might have taken 
it for a glade in his own Forest of merry Sherwood. 

« Except about half a mile of saeise road, a from the gate 
of the manor-house to one of the smaller farms, and giving by its 
warm orange tint, much of richness to the picture, there is nothing 
like a passable carriage-way in the whole length of the lane, so that 
the quiet is perfect. 

“ Occasional passengers there are, however, gentle and simple ; 
my friend, Mr. B., for instance, has just cantered past on his blood- 
horse with a nod and a smile saying nothing, but apparently a good 
deal amused with my arrangements. And here comes a procession 
of cows going a milking, with an old attendant, still called the cow- 
boy, who, although they have seen me often enough, one should 
think, sitting underneath a tree writing, with my little maid close b 
hemming flounces, and my dog, Panickon, nestled at my feet—still 
will start as if they had never seen a woman before in their lives. 
Back they start, and then they rush forward, and then the old drover 
emits certain sounds, which it is to be presumed the cows under. 
stand ; sounds so horribly discordant that little Fanchon—although 
te her, too, they ought to be familiar, if not comprehensible—starts 
up in a fright on her feet, deranging all the economy of my extem. 
pore desk, and well-nigh upsetting the ink-stand. Very much fright- 
ened is my pretty pet, the arrantest coward that ever walked upon 
four legs! And so she avenges herself, as cowards are wont to do, 
by following the cows at safe distance, as soon as they are fairly past, 
and beginning to bark amain when they are nearly out of sight, Then 
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follows.a motley group of the same nature, colts, yearlings, calves, 
heifers, with a shouting boy and his poor shabby mongrel cur for 
driver. The poor cur wants to play with Piachen, but Fanchon, 
besides being a coward, is also a beauty, and holds her state; although 
I think if he could but stay long enough, that the good humour of 
the poor merry creature would prove infectious and beguile the little 
lady into a game of romps. Lastly, appears the most solemn troop 
of all, a grave company of geese and goslings with the gander at 
their head, marching with the decorum anil dignity proper to the 
birds who saved Rome. Fanchon, who once had an affair with a 
gander in which she was notably worsted, retreats out of sight and 
ensconces herselfbetween me and the tree. 

** Besides these mere assing droves, we have a scattered little 
flock of ewes and lambs ‘cra. We to an industrious widow on the 
hill, and tended by two sunburnt smiling children, her son and 
daughter ; a pretty pair, as innocent as the poor sheep they watch 
beside, never seen apart. ‘And peasants returning from their work, 
and a stray urchin birds-nesting ; and that will make a complete 
catalogue of the frequenters of our lane—except, indeed, that now 
and then a village youth and maiden will steal along the sheltered 
path. Perhaps they come to listen to the nightingales, for which the 
place is famous; perhaps they come to listen to the voice which each 
prefers to all the nightingales that ever sang—who knows ?”’ 


In the preface to her book, the authoress confesses, with 
a candour which by no means inclines us to be a whit more 
charitable to her short-comings, that “ it would be difficult to 
find a short phrase that would accurately describe a work so 
miscellaneous and so wayward; a work where there is far too 
much of personal gossip and of local scene-painting for the 
grave pretension of critical essays, and far too much of cri- 
ticism and extract for anything approaching in the slightest 
degree to autobiography.” Notwithstanding, we do meet with 
autobiographical Hetails, some few of which redeem the utter 
frivolity of the rest, by presenting us with reminiscences of 
distinguished persons. Thus the second volume indulges us 
with a portrait of the celebrated Cobbett, which cannot fail to 
prove interesting, and we give it accordingly im ewtenso :— 


“‘ This host of ours was a very celebrated person,—no other than 
William Cobbett. Sporting, not politics, had brought about our 
resent visit, and subsequent intimacy. We had become acquainted 
with Mr. Cobbett two or three years before, at this very house, 
where we were now dining to meet Mrs. Blamire, when my father, 
a great sportsman, had met him while on a coursing expedition near 
Afton-—had iven him a greyhound that he had fallen in love with—- 
had invited he to attend another coursing meeting near our own 
house in Berkshire—and finally, we were now, in the early autumn, 
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with all manner of pointers, and setters. and greyhounas, and spaniels, 
shooting ponies, and gun-cases, paying the return visit to him. 

“ He had at that time a large house at Botley, with a lawn and 
gardens sweeping down to the Bursledon River, which divided his 
(Mr. Cobbett's) territories from the beautiful grounds of the old 
friend where we had been originally staying, the great squire of the 
place. His own house—large, high, massive, red, and square, and 
perched on a considerable eminence—always struck me as being not 
unlike its proprietor, It was filled at that time almost to overflow- 
ing. ‘Lord Cochrane was there, then in the very height of his war- 
like fame, and as unlike the common notion of a warrior as ¢ould be. 
A gentle, quiet, mild young man, was this-burner of French fleets 
and eutter-out of Spanish vessels, as one should see in a sunmmer-day. 
He lay about under the trees reading Selden on the Dominion of the 
Seas, and letting the children (and children always know with whom 
they may take liberties) play all sorts of tricks with.him at. their plea- 
sure. His ship's Surgeon was also a visitor, and,a young midsbip- 
tnan, and sometimes an elderly lieutenant, and a Newfoundland dog; 
fine sailor-like creatures all. Then there. was a very learned, clengy- 
man, & great friend of Mr. Gifford, of the.“ Quarterly,’ with,.his 
wife ‘and dawghter:— exceedingly clever. persenter, Two, literary 
gentlemen from London and ourselves compuesenine actual, party 5 
but there was a large fluctuating series of guests for, the hour.or 

ests for the day, and almost all ranks and descriptions, from, the 
tarl and his Countess to the farmer and his dame. The house had 
room for all, and the hearts of the owners would have had room for 
three times the number. 

‘I never saw hospitality more genuine, more simple, or more 
theroughly successful in the great end of hospitality, the putting 
everybody completely at ease. There was not, the slightest attempt 
at finery, or display, or gentility. They called it a farm-house, and 
everything was in Reslaliicn with the leuas idea of a great Eng- 
lish yeoman of the old time. Everything was excellent—everything - 
abundant—all served with the greatest nicety by trim waiting dam- 
sels ; and everything went on with such quiet regularity that of the 
large cirele of guests not one could find himself in the way. I need 
net say a word more in praise of the good wife, very lately dead, to 
whom this admirable order was mainly due. She was a sweet 
motherly woman, realising our notion of one of Scott's most charm- 
ing characters, Ailie Dinmont, in her simplicity, her kindness, and 
her devotion to her husband and her children. 

“ At this time William Cobbett was at the height, of his political 
reputation ; but of politics we heard little, and should, I think, have 
beard nothing, but for an occasional red-hot patriot, who would 
intreduce the subject, which our host would fain put aside, and got 
rid of as Yy a8 possible, There was something of bonhommie 
about him, with his unfailing good-humour and good spirits— 
his Heartiness—his love of field sports—and his liking for a foray. 
He was a tall, stout man, fair, and sunburnt, with a bright smile, and 
an air compounded of the soldier and the farmer, to which his habit 
of wearmg an eternal red waistcoat contributed not a little. He was, 
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I think, ‘the most athletic and vigorous person that. | have ever 
known. Nothifig could tire him. At home in the morning he would 
begin his active day by mowing his own lawn, beating his gardener, 
Robison, the best mower, except’ himself, in the parish, at that 
fatiguing work. 
“For early rising, indeed, he had an absolute passion, and some of 

the poetry that we trace in his writings, whenever, he, speaka, of 
scenery or of fural objects, broke out in his method of traming his 
children in’ his own matutinal habits. The boy who was first down 
stalty was’ called the Lark for thé day, and had, amongst other indul- 
genes, the pretty privilege of making his mother's nosegay and that 
of any’ lady visitors: Nor was this the only trace of poetical feeling 
that he'displayed. Whenever he déseribed a place, were it only to 
say where such a dovey lay, or stich a hare was found sitting, you 
could ‘séé@ it, so graphic—_s6 vivid-so trae was the picture.. He 
showed ‘the same taste inthe purchase of his beautiful farm at 
Botley, Pairthorn ;'even in the pretty name. To be sure, he did 
ndt’ give’ the ante,” but Fvalways thought that it unconsciously 

inflwenced hig choice’in the purchase! The beauty of the situation 

certainty did! The’ fields lay along the Bursledon River, and might 

have been” shown! to'w foreigner as a specimen of the richest and 

loveltést Briglish’ scetiery, In the cultivation of His garden, too, he 
displayed the same taste. Few persons excelled liim in the manage- 

merit of vegetables, fruit and flowers: His green Indian corn—his 

Oarolina betrs—his water-melons could hardly have been exceeded 

at New York. His wall.fruit was equally splendid, and much as 

flowers have been studied since that day, I never saw a more glowing 

or a more fragrant autumn garden than that at Botley, with its 

pyramids‘of hollyhocks, and its masses of china-asters, of cloves, of 

mignionette, and of variegated geranium. The chances of life soon 
parted us, as, without grave faults on either side, pe do lose 
sight of one another; but I shall always look back with pleasure and 
regret'to that visit. 

“ While we were there, a grand display of English games, expe- 
cially of single-stick and wrestling, took place under Mr. Cobbett’s 
auspices. Players came from all parts of the country—the south, 
the west, and the north—to contend for fame and glory, and also, I 
believe, for a well-filled purse; and this exhibition which—quite for- 
getting the precedent set by a certain princess, de jure, called Rosa- 
lind, and another princess, de farto, called Celia_she termed barba- 
rous, was the cause of his quarrel with my mamma that might have 
been, Mrs. Blamire. 

“In my life T never saw two —_— in a greater passion. Each 
was thérotighly' perstaded of being im the right, either would have 
gone to the stake tipon it, and of course the longer they argued, the 
riore determined became their conviction. They said all manner of 
uncivil things; they called each other very unpretty names ; she got 
very near to saying, ‘Sir you're a savage ;’ he did say, ‘ Ma’am, 
you're a fine lady ;’ they t. » both at once, until they could talk 
no longer, and I have always*considered it as one of the test 
pieces’ of Christian forgiveness that I ever met with when Mr. Cob- 
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bett, after they had both rather cooled down a, little, invited Mrs. 
Blamire to dine at his house the next day, She, less charitable, 
declined the invitation, and we parted. As I have said, my father 
and he had too much of the hearty English character in common not 
to be great friends ; 1 myself was somewhat of a favourite (I think 
because of my love for poetry, though he always said not), and I shall 
never forget the earnestness with whicn he congratulated us, both on 
our escape from such a wife and such a mother. ‘ She’d have been 
the death of you!’ quoth he, and he believed it. Doubtless, she, 
when we were gone, spoke quite as ill of him, and believed it also. 
Nevertheless, excellent persons were they both ;—only they had 
quarrelled about the propriety or the impropriety of a bout at single- 
stick! Such a thing is anger! 


Besides such materials as those, specimens of which we 
have presented to our reader, these volumes consist in great 
part of extracts from the writings of well-known authors, toge- 
ther with others from those of obscure writers, whose fame 
might have been left to the vindication of literary antiquaries. , 
In neither instance did we find ourselves called upon to follow 
the example which has thus been set us, and we accordingly 
made choice of extracts from the original matter of the «Re. 
collections.” We cannot see what advantage can be derived 
from the quotation of “ passages’ already familiar, if not 
altogether hackneyed. Coleridge’s “ Hymn to Mont Blanc” 
is not less sublime at this hour than in that wherein it was 
penned ; but every one with any pretensions to literary acquire- 
ments is supposed at the present day to be well acquainted 
with at least all the best portions of Coleridge. Of Samuel 
Johnson we know as much from Boswell’s life of him as we 
ever shall know; nor do we count amongst the Doctor’s most 
creditable writings his letter to Lord Chesterfield, in which, 
we think, a questionable wrath elaborated into paragraphs is 
mistaken for independence of character. Of Percy’s Reliques 
we have actually seen a copy; not for us is Milton’s prose a 
California of yesterday. But Miss Mitford loves the dust of 
the beaten track, unless when she is riding aloft on the 
broom-stick of caprice. Thus John Milton’s “ Methinks I 
see a great and puissant nation rousing itself like a strong 
man refreshed with sleep,” is introduced to our notice by our 
paradoxical authoress in these words—* I am not sure whether 
(always excepting the minor poems) I do not prefer the statel 
and weighty march of Milton’s prose even to his lofty an 
resounding verse.” Surely, “this is affectation.” And do 
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but observe how studied and self-conscious the coxcombry is— 
mark that parenthesis, “always excepting the minor poems :” 
were we not right in stating, some pages Saal, that portions of 
the “ Recollections’ seem to have been written for a clique— 
for a “party,” and not for “mankind?” Be it understood, 
however, that amongst the extracts Miss Mitford has collected, 
many of great merit are to be found which we love to keep 
green in our souls; some again are recondite, and others 
possess the charm of novelty. 

We shall conclude this part of our notice with a delightful 
littlé poem by W. C. Bennett, which appears to be a favorite 
with Miss Mitford, and which will repay a second perusal. 
Speaking of this poet, Miss Mitford says :— 


‘* Of all writers the one who has best understood, best painted, 
best felt infant nature, is my dear and valued friend Mr. Bennett, 
We see at once that it is not only a charming and richly-gifted poet 
who is describing childish beauty, but a young father writing from 
his heart, So young indeed is he in reality and in appearance, that 
he was forced to produce a shoemaker's bill for certain little -blue 
kid slip rs before he could convince an incredulous critic (I believe 
poor Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn-law Rhymer) that Baby May was 
really his own child, and not an imaginary personage invented for 
the nonce; and yet Greenwich can tell how much this young ardent 
mind, aided by kindred spirits, has done in the way of baths and 
wash-houses, and schools, and lectures, and libraries, and mechanics’ 
institutes to further the great cause of progress, mental and bodily. 
So well do strength and tenderness of character go together, and so 
fine a thing is the union of activity with thought, 

‘** Baby May’ is amongst the most popular of Mr. Bennett's 
lyrics, and amongst the most original, as that which is perfectly true 
to nature can hardly fail to be, . 


BABY MAY. 


Cheeks as soft as July es— 

Lips whose velvet et teaches 
Poppies paleness—round large eyes 
Ever great with new surprise— 

Minutes filled with shadeless gladness— 
Minutes just as brimmed with sadness— 
Happy smiles and wailing cries, 

Crows and laughs and tearful eyes, 
Lights and shadows, swifter born 

Than on windswept Autumn corn, 
Ever some new tiny 

Making every limb all motion, 
Catchings up of legs and arms, 
Throwings back and small alarms, 
Clutching ne ks, 


Twining feet whose toe works, 
Kickings up and straining risings, 
"s ever new 


Hands all wants and looks all wonder 
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At all things the heavens under, 

Tiny scorn’ of smiles reprovings 
That have more of love than lovings, 
Mischiefs done with such a winning 
Archness that we prize such sinning, 
Breakings,dire of plates and glasses 
Graspings small at all that passes, 
Pullings off of all that’s able 

To be caught from tray or table, 
Silences—small meditations ; 
Deep as thoughts of cares for nations 
Breaking into wisest speeches 

In a tongue that nothing teaches, 

All the thoughts of whose possessing 
Must be wooed to light by b foresee 
Slumbers—such sweet angel-seemings 
That we'd ever have such dreamings, 
Till from sleep we see thee breaking, 
And we'd always have thee waking, 
Wealth for which we know no measure, | 
Pleasure high above all pleasure, 
Gladness brimming over gladness, 
Joy in care—delight in sadness, 
Loveliness beyond completeness, 
Sweetness distancing all sweetness, 
Beauty all that beauty may be, 

That's May Bennett—that's my baby. 


We do not wish to view this subject from too general a point 
of view, and yet we cannot help associating with the latest work 
of the author of Bedford Regis the painful impression of a deca- 
dent literature. We cannot doubt that the age wherein we 
live is either a period of decay, or of transition ; we may hope 
the latter; however that be, one thing is certain, that in no 
quarter can we discover a permanent vigour, a settled order, 
an unquestioned authority. We are aware that generalization 
is sometimes unfriendly to practical insight, since the true 
conditions of things may be rendered as obscure by a too 
distant reconnaissance, as they may contrariwise be distorted by 
too close an inspection. Yet we caunot help connecting this 
new book of Miss Mitford’s with many things mention whereof 
is not to be looked for in its pages. “The web of our life is 
of a mingled yarn ;” and, as it would be impossible to take 
account of the state of man in these islands under the existing 
form of their complex civilization, without analyzing a variety 
of elements ; so, by a natural inversion, the separate. contems / 
plation of one of those elements leads us insensibly to that of | 
another through a medium of reflection common: to them: all. 
In those days of an Exodus which is. pregnant with the 
mightiest consequences to the future of, it may be, two con- 
tinents ; in these days of religious dissension ; of oppressive 
poor-rates, of which it may be said that, while they “ not 
enrich” one class of men, they make another class “ poor 
indeed ;” in these days of confiscation on the one hand, and 
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extermination on the other,;. of political, paralysis ; threatened 
invasion ; strife between capital and labour; of unsettling 
agitation for necessary reforms, too long deferred, if not wilfully 
neglected; in such. a time, we say, we look with faint 
hope to literature for relief. ..Its.complexion is but too often 
clouded by the shadows of the time, its front.sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast, not, we'fear, of thought only, bat of unhealthi- 
ness too. We cannot conceal from ourselves the fact that the 
class of literature to which. these. Aecodlections” belong is, in 
a considerable degree, peculiar. to our own time, Some writers, 
at the present day, instead of exerting their abilities to the 
utmost, and claiming approval asthe just reward of energies 
exercised without reserve, are content to leave much to Pro- 
vidence, and still more to the good nature, and even the levity, 
of the reader. We do not accuse them. of deficiency of talent ; 
but unity of aim, and that industrious care which will not rest 
satisfied except with the, highest. possible polish of solid and 
durable: materials, aré° qualities “w ich are wanting in. many. of 
theccleverest anid most’ popular’ books of the aor, They con- 
tent themselvés; td ‘frequently, with, to‘use Miss Mitford’s 
own words, “throwing out here and there such choice and 
chosen bits as prove that nothing but disinclination to enter 
the arena debars them from winning the prize,” and we are 
teased by the reflection that the full exercise of the power of 
pleasing has been coquettishly withheld. A thorough con- 
viction, a defined object earnestly contemplated, and an unre- 
served vigour, are essential, we repeat, to literary, as to any 
other species of decisive and permanent success, In the race 
of life there is no walk over—in the battle of life there can 
be no corps de reserve. 


ae 


Art. IV.—REV. CHARLES ROBERT MATURIN. 


Amonost the many Irishmen of undoubted genius, who have 
died within the past thirty years, there is not one whose me- | 
mory. is'so much neglected, or whose works are so forgotten, 
as those of Charles Robert Maturin; and yet only six and 
thirty years ago, his name was on every tongue, his company 
was anxiously sought at every ball, and at every literary ga- 
thering, the brightest looks of the brightest eyes were sure to 
greet him on his entrance. Scott and Byron landed his genius 
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conduct of their lives. They are but the parasites of genius 
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in terms of the sirfcbrest admiration ; Edmund Kean employed 
all the full energy of his fiery soul in realizing, by his acting, the 
deep poetic conception of “ Bertram ;” the wisest, the most 
learned, the most fastidious critics of the time were almost 
unanimous in their expressions of admiration; the stillness of 
thronged theatres, the hum of approval, the loud-swelling cheer, 
iterated and reiterated, had in turn proved the feeling and the 
delight of the audience, and proved too, that the poor curate of 
Saint Peter’s, after long and lonely toil, having gone through 
grief and disappointment with a stout unswerving spirit, had 
at length achieved that great triumph, the production of a 
successful tragedy. ‘True it is, that more poetic plays than 
“ Bertram” have been written ; but there is not one play which 
has been produced, upon the stage, within the past half century, 
so brilliant in conception and in thought. Alfred Tennyson 
sings of the “ The Poet’s Mind,” 


‘Clear and bright it should be ever, 
Flowing like a crystal river ; 
Bright as light, and clear as wind ;” 


and although this beautiful picture may not be, and was not 
realised in Maturin’s case, yet he gave up all the fair buoyant 
= of life to the service of poesy and literature, and the only 

lemish of his eardy novels, and the sole fault of his tragedies, 
is that which his own character, and the peculiar cast of his 
mind impressed upon them—they are too ideal. Charles Lamb, 
accounting for the errors and the faults, or if the moralist will 
have it so, the vices of early manhood, says, “ few men think, 
until thirty, that they are mortal.” And so it is with the man 
of genius, he requires time and care; all the precepts of 
Horace must be practised, all the wild fancies of young am- 
bition to found a school, or to change the taste of a people, 
must be forgotten ; and experience shows, that the first efforts 
in poetry and prose of some of our most admired writers, ex- 
hibited no traits of the bright excellence by which afterwards 
they were so glorionsly distinguished. Amongst all the men of 
genius this century, Maturin is the one for whom most indul- 
gences must be claimed ; but whilst we claim them, we are not, for 
a moment, contending that a poet is to demand for himself, or 
his works, any peculiar exemption from these rules, which re- 
ligion and society have set up as the guides for all men in the 
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who claim these exemptions for its possessors. A man of deep 
thought, of great intellect, and of great poetic ability, Henry 
Taylor, has written—‘ Never let this truth depart from the 
minds of poets, or of those who would cherish and protect 
them—that the poet and the man are one and indivisable ; that 
as the life and character is, so is the poetry; thatthe poetry is 
the fruit of the whole moral, spiritual, intellectual, and prac- 
tical being ; and howsoever in this imperfection of humanity, 
fulfilments may have fallen short of aspirations, and the lives of 
some illustrious poets may have seemed to be at odds with 
greatness and purity, yet in so far as the life has faltered in 
in wisdom, and virtue failing thereby to be the nurse of high 
and pure imaginations, the poet, we may be sure, has been 
shorn of his beams ; and whatsoever splendour may remain to 
him, even though to our otherwise bedarkened eyes wandering 
in a terrestrial dimness, it may seem to be consummate and the 
very “offspring of Heaven, first-born,” yet it is a reduced 
splendour and a merely abortive offspring as compared with 
what it might have been, and with what it is in the bounty of 
God to create, by the conjunction of the like gifts of high 
reason, ardent imagination, efflorescence of fancy, and intre- 
pidity of impulse, with a heart subdued to Him, and a pure 
and unspotted life. Out of the heart are the issues of life, and 
out of the life are the issues of poetry.”’* 

Charles Robert Maturin was essentially a poet. In his case 
as in that of John Sterling, the adoption of the church as a 
profession was a most grave mistake, and all through his che- 
quered existence, genius incited him to one course of conduct, 
whilst duty imperatively commanded the adoption of another. 
The great misfortune of his life was, that in sien, as In many 
other clever men, the intellectual faculty was so strong, that 
genius, and feeling, and impulse, ever drove him onward, and 
all the calm resolvings of reason and deliberation were forgot- 
ten, in the wild whirl of excited fancy. When the great Ger- 
man wrote, “ Ernst ist das Leben,” he wrote a plain truth, so 
evident that all men acknowledge it, and yet, in the world of 
literature and art, it would seem that men read the converse of 
the thought, and believe that life is not a serious thing. Ge- 
nius is squandered, opportunities are neglected, great projects 





* Taylor's Notes from Life, p. 167, ‘The Life Poetic.’ 
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are formed,but no task is accomplished, no triumph is achieved ; 
thus the great game of life is played, a thing of blasted hopes, 
and fruitless aspirations, proving too truly the melancholy 
theory of Seneca, “ Nullum magnum ingenium sine mixtura 
dementiz.”* 

The origin of Maturin’s name was a romance, and he che- 
rished it fondly, as giving him a species of birthright in mys- 
tery. About thirty years before the first French Revolution, a 
lady of the court, in driving through one of the quiet streets of 
old Paris, was surprised at hearing the cries of an infant. It 
naturally attracted her attention, and she accordingly directed 
her servant to pause, and sent a footman to enquire the cause 
of the infant’s cries. He soon returned carrying a basket, 
which be had found in an obscure corner of the street, con- 
taining a newly-born male child, dressed in the finest and 
richest clothing. The infant thus found was adopted by the 
lady, and she acted towards it with all the kindness of a tender 
parent—she sent the boy at a proper age to a respectable school, 
every attention was paid him; but a short time before the out- 
hesik of the Revolution, when just twenty years of age, he was 
thrown into the Bastile on suspicion of treason, and only escaped 
to England, after a long and harassing imprisonment. The street 
in which he had been found a deserted infant, was called the 
Rue de Mathurine, after a convent which stood in it dedicated 
to Saint Mathurine, the name Mathurin was given to the child, 
which, after his arrival and marriage in Ireland, was anglicized 
to Maturin. This foundling was the father of Charles Robert 
Maturin, who was his ninth son. 

Old Mr. Maturin, on first coming to Ireland, directed his 
attention to literature, but finding that without a patron, literary 
labour was but a sorry mode of existence, he resolved to accept 
a more humble, but less precarious, mode of support, and was 
appointed to some small government employment which his 
friends had procured for him. Eventually he was raised to the 
very respectable position of Inspector of Roads, for the Province 
of Leinster, under the Irish Post-office. At school Maturin 
was a boy of much ability, but like other clever lads, he could 
not apply himself resolutely to any fixed course of study. 
Byron, Theodore Hook, fifty other men of genius were marked 





* De Trang. Anim. c. 15, 8. 77. 
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by this same fault, but, as Carlyle well observes of John Sterling; 
“To him and to all of us, the expressly appointed schoolmas- 
ters and schoolings we get are as nothing, compared with the 
unappointed, incidental, and continual ones, whose school 
hours are all the days and nights of our existence, and whose 
lessons, noticed or unnoticed, stream in upon us with every 
breath we draw.” 

Maturin wrote verses at a very early age, some portions of 
which were published in the newspapers of the time. There 
is nothing, however, in the stanzas to fix the attention; they 
are in no respect superior to that class ef newspaper poet’s cor- 
ner scribbling, which passed for poetry fifty years ago. Old 
Segrais used to say that most young Catholics, between their 
fourteenth and eighteenth years, wish to retire from the world 
- into monasteries or convents, and he called this, “ the small 

x of the mind,” because only one in a thousand escaped it. 

n Protestant countries this disease becomes a species of scar- 
let fever, and our youth long for the army or the stage. Ma- 
turin wished to become an actor, and whenever his parents left 
home, he converted the back and front drawing-rooms into an 
imaginary theatre, and spouted, with all the energy which al- 
ways distinguished him when excited, ‘the wildest flights. in 
Nat. Lee’s mad rant “ Alexander.” To give full force to the 
character, he was accustomed to steal from his mother’s ward- 
robe, and his father’s, the most showy articles of dress. He 
also, about this time, used to delight his school-fellows by 
writing short dramatic pieces, in which he performed himself, 
and it was difficult to determine, whether they valued more 
highly the efforts of the author or the actor. His powers as an 
actor were always very considerable ; the delightful effect with 
which he recited the passages of deep poetry in his own “ Ber- 
tram,” was fully appreciated, even by those who had seen 
Edmund Kean and Mrs. Bunn perform Bertram and Imo- 
gine. 

At length these boyish fancies and pursuits were abandoned, 
and Maturin entered Trinity College. He read successfully 
for a scholarship, and was a very active member of the His- 
torical Society, He was but fifteen years of age when he en- 
tered College, yet before taking his degree, he had made for 
himself a very considerable reputatiion as a classical student, 
had taken many honours, and had distinguished himself as a 
debater in the Society. 
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Shortly after his entrance, he did that, which all poets and 
most men do—fall in love. he object of his affections was 
Miss Kingsbury, sister to the late Rev. Thomas Kingsbury, 
archdeacon of Killala. That a man of Maturin’s tempera- 
ment, when he loved at all, should love deeply and truly, is 
only what we should expect. [rom first to fast, in all the 
changes of his varied fortune, he was ever the lover of her 
who was worthy of all his affections ; he married Miss Kings- 
bury whilst going through his College course, and though in 
after life he was a wayward, spoiled child of genius, petted by 
blue-stocking coteries, and album-keeping Sapphos, he ever 
proved the truth of the Laureate’s line, 

* Love is love for ever more.” 


Having married, and thus imposed upon himself the necessity 
of setting in earnest to complete his course, and fix upon a 
profession, he decided on entering the Church, and having 
taken orders, he was, through the interest of his brother-in-law, 
appointed to the curacy of Loughrea. To most men of educa- 
tion and literary taste, the curacy of Loughrea would be some: 
thing tantamount to a post in Lapland or Norfolk Island, but 
to one of Maturin’s genius and peculiar cast of mind, it was 
absolute and hopeless exile from the world he adored. True, 
his wife was with him, and all the day dreams of a romantic 
boyhood had been to some extent fulfilled; but a literary man 
in an Irish country town, more than fifty years ago, was not 
very likely to rest contented with his position, even though 
wedded to a woman who, in his eyes, possessed all the charms 
of Venus, and every perfection of Minerva. He worked 
anxiously and continuously to obtain. a curacy in some other 
locality, where he could occasionally, at least, see other 
things, besides “priest, pigs, and peelers,” who, Harry 
Lorrequer tells us, form the chief objects of interest, and for 
whom there appears to be an insatiable demand, in the 
neighbourhood of Loughrea. He accordingly, after some ex- 
ertion had been made to gratify him, was appointed to the 
eusacy of St. Peter’s parish, Dublin, with a wretched salary, 
. or rather oy of eighty or ninety pounds per annum. 

So far he was happy, that is, he was content with his posi- 


tion ; but, ninety pounds per annum could not support a wife, 
and house in York-street ;* so hie turned to the labour of pre- 
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paring students for College, and resolved, at the same time, 
to make his first step in authorcraft. Accordingly, in 1804, 
he published anonymously a romance entitled, “The Family 
of Montorio, or the Fatal Revenge.” It is a work belong- 
ing to the school founded by Mrs. Ratclifle—overladen 
with all kinds of horrors, trap doors, and unexpected appari- 
tions. In the preface he states it to be his first work, and 
entreats a lenient judgment thus :—* If youth, unacquaintance 
with literary habits, and the ‘ original sin’ of national dulness, 
be any mitigation of severity, critical or eclectic, or of the cold 
or bitter blasts of the North, \et this setve to inform my read- 
ers that I am four-and-twenty, that I never had a literary 
friend or counsellor, and that I am an Irishman ;” and in the 
introduction he informs us that the book is “a romance 
founded on supernatural terror.” or a first work of so 
young a man, it could not be considered a failure; but four- 
teen years’ afterwards, in the preface to his novel, “ Woman, 
or Pour et contre,’ he writes thus: “ None of my former 
prose works have been popular. ‘The strongest proof of which 
is, none of them arrived at a second edition ; nor could I dis- 
se of the copyright of any but the ‘ Milesian,’ which was 
sold to Mr. Colburn for £80, in the year 1811. ‘ Montorio’ 
(misnomed by the bookseller ‘The Fatal Revenge,’ a very 
book-selling appellation) had some share of popularity, but it 
was only the popularity of circulating libraries : it deserved no 
better ; the date of that style of writing was out when I was a 
boy, and I had not powers ’to revive it.” And yet, although 
he writes thus of “ Montorio,” it was the book which at- 
tracted most the attention of Sir Walter Scott, and obtained 
his unchanging friendship for the author. That Maturin ex- 
pected not alone — ut also fame, from ‘ Montorio,”’ is 
more than probable. He knew, at its publication, nothing of 
the business part of authorship, and too high-minded ‘to be- 
come a beggar for subscriptions, he did not obtain the support 
his clever romance so well deserved. However, he was, in 
his disappointment, supported by that buoyant enthusiasm 
which ever distinguished him, and we find him in 1808 pubs 
blishing “The Wild Irish Boy,” a romance displayin the 
fancy and brilliancy of thought, which marked the cntliet pro« 
duction, “ Montorio,” and exhibiting a depth of passionate 
feeling, wild and intense as that of “Werther.” It 
has defects, and grave ones; but, those who write 
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in snug studies, by sparkling fires, and under the inspiring 
effects of good cheer and leisure, and with easy minds, can 
form but a slight conception of the sad difficulties by which 
Maturin was surrounded whilst preparing this work for the 
ress. He was bound to discharge the duties of curate in a 
sa and poor parish, and he did discharge them faithfully. 
The miserable sum paid him for the performance of these 
duties not being sufficient to support his family, he was forced 
to devote his unemployed hours of daylight in reading with his 
pupils, and thus trammelled on all sides by harassing, and 
in some respects, uncongenial duties, he was forced to borrow 
from the hours of night to complete his story. The book was 
admired, talked of, praised, but to the author it brought little 
emolument. [n its production, the triumph of genius over 
adverse circumstances, was doubtless a satisfaction; and 
although, as Jules Janin writes, “Si on annoncerait M. le 
Due de Montmorency et M. de Balzac dans un salon. on 
regarderait M. de Balzac,” yet if the admiration or curiosity 
of the observer stop at this particular point, it may, and-does, 
spoil the man of genius, it very rarely serves him. Although 
“ Montorio” and “The Wild Irish Boy” produced nothing 
to improve the author’s fortunes, he was still a-believer in the 
public taste, and accordingly published in 1812, a novel enti- 
tled “ The Milesian Chief,’ which was, as we have seen, the 
first work purchased by the publisher, the two former having 
been brought out at his own risk. 

At length he appeared to have caught the public eye, and 
to have made some way with the trade. Showers of compli- 
mentary verses were sent to hint, the press was fair and honest 
in its criticisms, and in truth the book deserved the laudations 
bestowed upon it. All the beauties and all the defects of 
Maturin’s genius and style are apparent, it is true, but, over 
all, there is so great a brilliancy of thought, and a mastery of 
language so perfect, that certain passages of the tale rise to 
the highest order of eloquence. But beautiful as these works 
are, we fear that very few of our readers, born within the pre- 
sent century, have even seen them. ‘They are to be found 
only in the highest shelves and dustiest corners of the circu- 
lating library. This neglect in a great measure arises from 
the fact, that the stories are founded on a mixture of the 
supernatural and the real; the denouements are brought about 
by a series of events comprising all that is wild, and horrible, 
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and unearthly. The taste for this species of composition had 
almost passed away when the three works just noticed were 
published, and we believe that to produce a successful romance 
of the “ Mysteries of Udolpho” school, even at the period when 
“The Milesian Chief” was published (1812), the author should 
possess the mighty genius of Scott. Had the “ Monastery,” with 
its “White Maid of Avenal,” been produced dcfore “ Waverley,” 
we doubt very much as toits success. ‘“ Montorio,” “The Wild 
Irish Boy,” and “The Milesian Chief,” were published anony- 
mously. Maturin’s friends being a little evangelical, he could not 
risk offending or scandalizing them by appearing publicly as a 
writer of novels, and having the example of Home, the author 
of “ Douglas,” before him, he very properly kept his secret. 
However, finding his difficulties increasing after the publica- 
tion of “ The Milesian Chief,” and discovering that with all his 
efforts to battle against the troubles of his position, he could 
barely subsist, he resolved to become less scrupulous and care- 
ful about the opinions of his “‘ godly” friends, and determined 
to make one bold step in literature, even though it should 

destroy his prospects of preferment. During five years, after 
the publication of “ The Milesian Chief,” he toiled unnoticed 

and uneared for, and to add an additional pang to his already 

depressing condition, having become security for a friend, who 

was driven into insolvency, Maturin was forced to pay the en- 

tire sun for which he had bound himself. Here was sorrow 

and anxiety sufficient to crush the spirit, and to blight the 

genius of most mew, but if was not so with our poor poet 

curate, and amidst all his troubles he composed that work, 

which made him famous, and in a measure happy—the tragedy 

of “ Bertram.” 

When Miss O'Neill was engaged as the leading tragic 
actress at Crow-street Theatre, Shiel just then (1813) re- 
turned from London, and endeavouring to tt the money 
requisite to defray the expenses of his call to the bar, com- 

sed for our famous country-woman, the tragedy of “ Ade- 
aide, or the Emigrants ;”* the success of this play incited 
Maturin to attempt something in the way of dramatic poetry, 
and by constant and anxious labour, he was able to present 
“ Bertram” to the Crow-street manager, in the latter part of the 
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* See Intsn Quarnteaty Review, Vol. I. p. 378. 
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vear 1813. It was read, and after some delay, returned to 
him, as unsuited for representation. This was in itself a 
severe blow, he threw the manuscript aside, and almost forgot 
it. In the following year 1514, whilst turning over some old 
papers, he once. more recollected the rejected tragedy, and a 
friend, knowing the great kindness of Sir Walter Scott, ad- 
vised Matarin to transmit the tragedy to him for perusal. Sir 
Walter read it, was pleased, and enclosed it to Lord Byron, 
then one of the Committee of Management of Drury Lane 
‘Theatre, with a letter of very strong approval. The time was, 
fortunately for. Maturin, very well chosen. ‘The Theatre 
wanted a play, and Byron had written to Scott, to Coleridge, 
and Joanna Baillie, endeavourmg to secure a tragedy from 
some one of them; but Miss Baillie was not prepared, Cole- 
ridge was wandering, and mouthing, and maundering about 
German metaphysics, and straying “‘ 1m the high seas of theoso- 
phic philosophy, the hazy infinitude of Kantean transcendental- 
ism, with its suum-m-mjects, and om-m-mjects.”’* 


Scott was two much engaged, but he had heard that the 
Directors were about to receive Miss Baillie’s play, “De 
Montford,” and took the opportunity of recommending “ Ber- 
tram.” In Moore’s Life of Byron, we find the following 
passage :-— 


“ When I belonged to the Drury Lane Committee and was one 
of the Sub-Committee of management, the number of plays upon the 
shelves were about five hundred. Conceiving that amongst these 
there must be some of merit, in person and by proxy I caused an ine 
vestiges I do not think that in these which I saw there was one 
which could be conscientiously tolerated. There never were such 
things as most of them! Maturin was very kindly recommended to 
me by Walter Scott, to whom I had recourse, firstly, in the hope that 
he would do something for us himself; and secondly, in despair, that 
he would point out to us any young or old writer of promise. Ma- 
turin sent his Bertram and a letter without his address, so that at 
first I could give him no answer. When I at last hit upon his resi- 
dence, I sent him a favourable answer and something more substan- 


ers “we play succeeded, but I was at that time absent from Eng. 
and,’ 


A short time before sending the tragedy to Byron, Sir 


* Cariyie’s Life of John Sterling, p. 73. 
+ Moore's Life of Byron, p. 287. Ed. 1851. 
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Walter had submitted it to John Kemble for approval, and 
he thus, in a letter to Terry, dated Abbotsford, November 
10th, 1814, refers to it :— 


*¢T have been recommending to John Kemble (I daresay without 
any chance of success) to peruse a MS., a Tragedy of Maturin’s, au- 
thor of Montorio: it is one of those things which will either succeed 
greatly, or be damned gloriously, for its merits are marked, deep, 
and striking, and its faults of a nature obnoxious to ridicule. He 
had our old friend Satan (none of your sneaking St. John-street 
devils, but the arch-fiend himself) brought on the stage bodily; I 
believe I have exorcised the foul fiend—-for, though in reading he 
was a most terrible fellow, I feared for his reception in public. The 
last act is ill contrived. He piddles (so to speak) through a cul- 
lender, and divides the whole hortors of the catastrophe (though 
God wot there are enough of them) into a kind of drippity droppity 
of four or five scenes, instead of inundating the audience with them 
at once at the finale, with a grand ‘ gardez@eau.’ With all this, 
which I should say had I written the thing myself, it is grand and 
powerful: the language most animated and poetical: and the char- 
acters sketched with a masterly enthusiasm."’* 


Thus approved, and thus recommended, it was scarcely pos- 
sible that the tragedy could fail ; it was accordingly read in the 
Green-room, and the chief parts were cast for Edmund Kean, 
as Bertram, and for Miss Somerville, afterwards Mrs.. Alfred 
Bunn, as Imogine. Kean had been anxious to play Shak- 
speare’s Lear, but the peculiar illness of George the Third, 
made the production of the play, at that particular time, im- 
possible. Bertram was therefore very acceptable to the great 
tragedian. Barry Cornwall informs us :— 


« Mr, Maturin’s tragedy of Bertram was submitted to the theatre 
about this time, It was sent to Kean for his approval, before it was 
accepted by the committee. At first sight, he thought that the part 
of the hero would serve to increase his reputation, and he gladly un- 
dertook to perform it. The first rehearsal of the play, however, 
changed his view of the subject, and he came home dissatisfied with 
the character, and of opinion that the heroine was the most effective 
part-in the tragedy. ‘ Mine is but a secondary part,’ said he. ‘ How- 
ever, there is no Mrs, Siddons to play Imogine, and eclipse me.’ 
With this consolation in his soul, he studied Bertram attentively for 
several days, determined to make the hero the most conspicuous ob- 
ject in the play; and he succeeded. He succeeded also in spite of 


* Lockhart’s Life of Seott, Vol. iii, p. 312. Ea. 1837. 
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its defects as a drama, ini ‘enticing the public to come and witness the 
representation of Bertram twenty-two nights in the season.”* 


The tragedy was eminently successful. ‘The critics were 
enraptured, the public were charmed, and poor Maturin, was 
raised tothe very topmost pinnacle of delight. Amidst all the 
approbation of the public, there was one, and only one man, 
that employed his pen to damn the reputation of the new 

t. 
faa Taylor Coleridge was at this time publishing, what 
he called, “ Biographia Literaria, or Biographical’ Sketches of 
my Literary Life and Opinions,” and amongst these papers 
appeared one entitled, “ A Critique on Bertram!”+ It was 
a tirade of most savage abuse, unfair, partial, and disingenuous. 
Coleridge had been all his life long a selfish man; at one 
period he had become a maundering, dreaming, useless thing, 
chewing opium, and reading Kant; discoursing of “ free-will, 
free-knowledge and fixed fate,” fancying himself a regenerator 
of mankind, whilst leaving to poor Southey the burden of sup- 
porting his (Coleridge’s) wife and children. A man, such as 
this, might be a species of moral finger-post, pointing the road 
to virtue, and remaining stationary himself, but it was certainly 
rather anomalous, to find him acting the ~~ of Mentor to one 
whose only faudés were his poverty and his literary inexpe- 
rienee—his only crime being that he wrote better plays than 
Mr. Coleridge. 

According to Coleridge, the play was immoral, it was un- 
natural, it was disgraceful. Maturin might have replied, that 
it was as unnatural for a husband to desert his wife and family, 
as for a woman to desert her husband. Coleridge had done 
the former in real life, the Lady [mogine had done the latter in 
the play. The plot of “ Bertram, or the Castle of St. Aldo- 
brand,” is simply this. ‘The scene is laid in Sicily—a convent 
of monks—night—a frightful storm—a vessel 1s wrecked— 
one man is saved by swimming—the monks carry him to the 
convent. The Castle of St. Aldobrand is the next scene—the 
Lady Imogine is seated at a table, gazing on a portrait—the 
portrait of a lover, whom she had deserted, at her father’s 
command, for the Count Aldobrand, now her husband. 
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* Life of Kean, Vol. i. p. 152. 
t Biographia Literaria, Vol. ii. p. 255. Ed. 1847. 
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Clotilda, the attendant enters, and the whole story of Imogine’s 
life is told. She relates how the deserted lover has lost the 
king’s favour,—she tells of his attainder, of his having become 
the chief of a band of robbers—and recounts all the chan 
his course of life is reported to have made in his disposition 
and appearance, changes so great, Imogine cries, 


“ That she who bore him had recoiled, 
Nor known the alien visage of her child, 
Yet still I love him,” 


She tells how her husband is now in pursuit of the forsaken 
lover, charged by the king to punish him, and she exclaims, 
striking her heart— 


« But thou art Bertram’s still, and Bertram’s ever.” 


We knew of course that this is not correct. Neither Judge 
Keatinge, nor the Court of Delegates could approve it ; a mother 
and a wife, as Imogine was, should be virtuous and parturient, 
and the heroine’s sigh would seem to prove her an Bo for 
Lady Wortley Montague’s septennial divorce project. 

After the exclamation of passion above quoted, a monk 
enters, and requests permission to lodge the half-drowned 
stranger in the castle—permission is given, and the stranger is 
at length housed. The second act is the most exciting of the 
whole. The stranger tells the prior of the convent, that he 
is Bertram, and tells him that the gang of bravos of which he 
(Bertram) is the captain, will soon be in possession of the 
castle, and informs him that they intend to murder the Count 
upon his return. Imogine hearing of the fierce manner and 
wild appearance of the stranger, visits his chamber alone, but 
finding his violence still unmitigated, she is about retreating, 
when her child rushes into the room, and exclaims “ mother !” 
Bertram snatches up the boy, and kissing it, cries “‘ God bless 
thee, child !” 

Of Kean’s acting here, Barry Cornwall writes— 


« The benediction, ‘ God bless thee, child!’ for which Kean obtained 
so much applause, had been previously uttered a hundred times over 
his own son Charles. He repeated it so often, and so fervently, 
that he became touched by the modulation of his own voice ; which, 
under the before-mentioned circumstances acquired a tenderness 
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‘ beyond the reach of art,’ This phrase, and the other of ‘ the 
wretched have no country,’ he pronounced to be the pathetic points 
in the play.’”* 
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Count Aldobrand returns for a few hours, and goes off 
again to celebrate the Feast of Saint Anselm at the convent. 
On his departure, Bertram comes again upon the stage— 
Imogine, owing to the threats uttered by him against her 
husband, faints—Clotilda and the prior enter—the storm 
rises once more—when weak and bleeding, Aldobrand staggers 
on the stage, to die at the feet of his wife, he having been 
wounded mortally by Bertram’s gang of robbers. In expiring, 
the husband forgives her. Imogine dies in the convent, and 
Bertram, stabbing himself, dies by her side, exclaming— 


I die no felon’s death, 
A warrior’s weapon freed a warrior’s soul !” 


The play having been written by one unacquainted with 
theatrical composition, contained much poetry, beautiful, and 
adapted for the closet, but which rendered it too long for the 
stage. ‘The tragedy, as it reads at present, was cut down by 
Lord Byron’s advice. In the original, Maturin made Bertram 
tell the prior that he was driven to the murder of Aldobrand 
by a supernatural spirit. The scene was inserted in the Edin- 
burgh feview, at the request of Sir Walter Scott—it is thus 
introduced in a critique on “ Melmoth ;’— 


“Mr. Maturin in the present (Melmoth), as well as in former 
publications, has shown some desire to wield the wand of the en- 
chanter, and to call in the aid of supernatural horrors. While De 
Courcy was in the act of transferring his allegiance from Eva to 
Zaiva, the phantom of the latter—her wraith, as we call it in Scot- 
land, the apparition of a living person—glides past him, arrayed in 
white, with eyes closed, and face pale and poreall son and is presently 
afterwards ne lying beneath his feet as he oaaiete Zaiva into — 
carriage, va has a dream, corresponding to the ition in 
its cireumstances. This incident Seaeabien oon eek read 
in our youth in Aubrey Baxter, or some such savoury and sapient 
collector of ghost stories ; but we chiefly mention it, to introduce a 
remarkable alteration in the tragedy of Bertram, adopted by the 
author, we believe, with considerable regret. It consists in the 
retrenchment of # passage or two of great poetical beauty, in which 


sin an a (inet nn afin ne sen emanate 


* Life of Kean, Vol. i. 160. 
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Bertram is represented as spurred to the commission of his great 
crimes, by the direct agency of a supernatural and malevolent being. 
We have been favoured with a copy of the lines by a particular 
friend and admirer of the author, to whom he presented the manu- 
script copy of his play, in which alone they exist. The Prior, in his 
dialogue with Bertram, mentions— 


the dark of the forest, 

So from his armour named and sable helm 

Whose unbarred vizor mortal never saw. 

He dwells alone ; no earth! thing lives near him, 

Save the hoarse raven croaking o’er his towers, 

And the dark weeds muffling his stagnant moat. 
Bertram,—I’1l ring a summons on his barred portal 

Shall make them through their dark valves rock and ring. 
Prior,—Thou'rt mad to take the guest. Within my memory 

One solitary man did venture there— 

Dark thoughts dwelt in him, which he sought to vent. 

Unto that dark compeer we saw his steps, 

In winter’s stormy twilight, seek that pass— 

But days and years are gone, and he returns not, 
Bertram.—W hat fate befel him there ? 
Prior.—The manner of his end was never known. 
Bertram,.—T hat man shall be my mate—contend not with me— 

Horrors to me are kindred and society, 

Or man, or fiend, he hath won the soul of Bertram. 





Bertram is afterwards discovered alone, wandering near the fatal 
tower, and describes the effect of the awful interview which he 
had courted, 


Bertram.—W as it a man or fiend? Whate’er it was 
It hath dealt wonderfully with me— 
All is around his dwelling suitable : 
The invisible blast to which the dark pines groan, 
The unconscious tread to which the dark earth echoes, 
The hidden waters rushing to their fall, 
These sounds of which the causes are not seen 
I love, for they are like my fate, mysterious— 
How tower'd his proud form through the shrouding gloom, 
How spoke the eloquent silence of its motion, 
How through the barred vizor did his accents 
Roll their rich thunder on the pausing soul ! 
And though his mailed hand did shun my 
And though his closed morion hid his feature, 
Yea all resemblance to the face of man, 
T felt the hollow whisper of his welcome, 
I felt those unseen eyes were fix’d on mine, 
If eyes indeed were there— 
Forgotten thoughts of evil, still-born mischiefs, 
F cof fertile seeds of passion and of crime, 
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That wither'd in my heart's abortive core, 
Rous’d their dark battle at his tempest-peal : 

So sweeps the tempest o’er the slumbering desert, 
Waking its myriad hosts of burning death : 

So calls the last dread peal the wandering atoms 
Of blood and bone and flesh and dust—worn fragments, 
In dire array of ghastly unity, 

To bid the eternal summons— 

I am not what I was since I beheld him— 

I was the slave of passion’s ebbing sway— 

All is condensed, collected, callous now— 

The groan, the burst, the fiery flash is o’er, 
Down pours the dense and darkening lava-tide, 
Arresting life and stilling all beneath it. 


Enter two of his band observing him. 


First Robber. —See'st thou with what a step of pride he stalks; 
Thou hast the dark knight of the forest seen ; 
For never man, from living converse come, 
Trod with such step, or flashed with eye like thine. 
Second Robber,— And hast thou of atruth seen the dark knight? 
Bertram—( Turning on him suddenly) Thy hand is chill’d with 
Fear— Well! shivering craven, 
Say I have seen him—wherefore dost thou gaze ? 
Long’st thou for tale of goblin-guarded portal ? 
Of giant champion, whose spell-forged mail 
Crumbled to dust at sound of magic horn— 
Banner of sheeted flame whose foldings shrunk 
To withering weeds that o'er the battlements 
Wave to the broken spell—or demon-blast 
Of winded clarion whose fell summons sinks 
To lonely whisper of the shuddering breeze 
O'er the charm'd towers— 
First Robber.—Mock me not thus—Hast met him of a truth ?— 
Bertram. —W ell, fool— 
‘irst Robber..._W hy, then, heavens be with you. 
Upon this hour we part—farewell for ever. 
For mortal cause I bear a mortal weapon— 
But man that leagues with demons lacks not man. 


“The description of the fiend’s port and language—the effect 
which the conference with him produces upon Bertram’s mind—the 
terrific dignity which the intercourse with such an associate invests 
him, and its rendering him, a terror even to his own desperate ban- 
ditti—is all well conceived, and executed ina grand and ificent 
strain of poetry; and, in the perusal, supposing the r were 
carrying his mind back to the period when such intercourse between 
mortals and demons was considered as matter of indisputable truth, 
the story acquires probability and consi , even from that which 
is in itself not only improbable but impossible. The interview with 
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the incarnate fiend of the forest, would, in these days, be supposed 
to have the same effect upon the mind of Bertram, as the ‘ meta- 
physical aid’ of the witches produces upon that of Macbeth, 
awakening and stimulating that appetite for crime, which slum- 
bered in the bosom of both, till called forth by supernatural sugges- 
tion.’* 


We. know not whether the reader will consider there is any 
thing very frightful, or very immoral, in the sketch which we 
have given ot this tragedy. It strikes us, that the heroine is 
very miserable to the last moment of her life. In Bertram, 
taken as a whole, there is nothing calculated to blunt that 
keen virtue which is said to distinguish the men and women 
of these kingdoms; there is no maudlin sympathy excited as 
in “ The Stranger’—and even taking the worst, and most 
Coleridgeish view of the subject, all that can be asserted against 
the play comes to this, that its plot is, in part, founded on the 
often performed tragedy, “Isabella, or the Fatal Marriage,” 
and in part, on a now forgotten play, called “ Percy,” the 
production of that sublimatedly rigorous friend of virtue, 
Hannah More. 

We are quite willing to admit, that in Bertram there is too 
much of the melodramatic tinge. Passion, human passion 
and feeling, may be too highly painted, but this is only to say 
that the tragedy is not perfect. If we look back through the 
pages of the old dramatists, we find this same fault appearing 
in the works of our tragic writers. Physical pain, and menta 
woe are never pleasant subjects for representation, yet they 
form the chief groundworks in the plots of most dramatic, and 
many poetic authors. useli, in one of his lectures, says, that 
<i Then Spenser dragged into light the entrails of the serpent 
slain by the Red Cross Knight, he dreamt a butcher’s dream, 
and not a poet’s;” yet this same portion of the Fairie Queen 
is not the least interesting of the great poem. Maturin may 
have shown some want of taste, but it was a want common to 
other men of great genius—Manfred is conscience racked ; 
in the wild complaints uttered 


« With a scream that shoots 
To the heart’s red roots,” 


by Philoctetes, Sophocles has conjured up all the horrors of 
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* Edinburgh Review for June 1818, p. 254. 
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mental and bodily torture—but we dwell too long on this 
critique of Coleridge. Byron thus refers to it, and to the 


~—— 

A ig Coleridge’s Life, I perceive an attack upon the then 
Committee of Drury Lane Theatre for acting Bertram, and an 
attack upon Maturin’s Bertram for being acted. Considering 
all things, this is not very grateful nor pus on the part of 
the worthy autobiographer ; and I would answer, if I had not 
obliged him. Putting my own pains to forward the views of 
Coleridge out of the question, | know there was every dispo- 
sition on the part of the Sub-Committee to bring forward an 
production of his, were it feasible. The play he offered, thong 
poetical, did not appear at all ee and Bertram did— 
and hence this long tirade, which is the last chapter of his 
vagabond life. 

As for Bertram, Maturin may defend his own begotten, if 
he likes it well enough; I leave the Irish clergyman and the 
new orator Henley to battle it out between them, satisfied to 
have done the best I could for d0¢k. I may say this to you, 
who know it,”* 

And again, in a letter to Moore, from Venice, March 3lst, 
1817, we find him writing thus :— 

“What do you think of your countryman Maturin? I 
take some credit to myself for having done my best to bring 
out Bertram; but I must say my colleagues were quite as 
ready and willing. Walter Scott, however, was the first who 
mentioned him, which he did to me, with great commendation, 
in 1815; and it is to this casualty, and two or three other 
accidents, that this very clever fellow owed his first and well- 
merited success. What a chance is fame Pt 

The success attending this play, and the fact of the author’s 
name being unknown, induced many persons to claim it as 
their composition ; to prevent further misconception, Maturin 
went over to London, and acknowledged himself the author, 
From this period a change, a very remarkable change, was 
visible in his dress, manner, and appearance. He was at once 
received into the highest circles of the fashionable world, and 
although, by the acknowledgment of his authorship, he very 





* Letter to Murray, Ottober 12th, 1819, p. 967, Ed. 1851. See aleo 
Sea ee 8. “ 
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seriously dam his chances of promotion in the church, 
yet, all the fascinations of intellectual and aristocratic life were, 
to their fullest, enjoyed by him. Whilst he was composing 
Bertram, and living amidst a confused sea of difficulties, a 
clergyman, high in the church, had called upon him in York- 
street for the purpose of making an offer of preferment; he 
was requested to wait for a few minutes, and after the lapse of 
half an hour, Maturin entered, his hair in dishevelled masses, 
wrapped in a flowing morning gown, and bearing in one hand 
a pen, in the other a portion of the manuscript of Bertram, 
from which he was repeating some highly wrought sentence 
just completed; -he threw himself on the sofa beside his 
starched visitor, who very soon retreated, leaving the poet to 
cultivate the muse, in poverty and at leisure.* 

A man of this description, so poetic and fanciful, was very 
likely to plunge into the delights of that life, which had been 
to him but an unknown fairy land. He had been the hard 
working, but unsuccessful scholar ; he had married, at twenty, 
the woman he loved ; to support her, and his children, he had 
given up the bright buoyant years of early manhood to un- 
ceasing toil, and had become a drudging curate, and a fagging 
teacher, but now, the fair dreams that had borne him u 
through all, were fulfilled ; everything was joyous and hopeful; 
life was now beautiful as a vision of that dream land, in 
which, 


, Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands,” 


It has been written, “Talents in literature or science, unas- 
sisted by the advantages of birth, may lead to association with 
the great, but rarely to equality ;—it is a passport through the 
well guarded frontier, but no title to naturalization within. 





* Maturin could not com unless in silence and free from all noise 
and interruption; ‘‘ Monday, 18th July, 1825, young Mr, Maturin 
ak yee ane Se ee eae Hepa deal a poidees 

e t situation family, promised to go see 
widow, PWhen the young gentleman was gone, Hartstonge told us 
Maturin used to compose with a wafer pasted on his forehead, which 
the signal that if any of his family entered the sanctum they must 

to him. Walter said, He was never bred in a writer's 
chaumer.”” Lockhart’s Life of Scott, vol. 6, p. 56. Ed, 1837. 
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By him, who has not. been born amongst them, this can only 
be achieved by politics. In that arena which they look upon 
as their own, the Legislature of the land, let-a man of genius, 
like Sheridan, but assert his supremacy, at once all those bar- 
riers of reserve and pride give way, and he takes, by right, a 
station at their side, which a Shakspeare or a Newton would 
but have enjoyed by courtesy.”* It was the ignorance of this 
fact that led to many of Maturin’s difficulties; it was the 
ignorance of it that p Theodore Hook, and fifty other 
men of genius, into embarrassments from which they were 
never able to extricate themselves, remaining to the last, the 
hacks of those who are ever ready to become the mortgagees of 
intellect.T 

Maturin returned to Dublin, and his life at home was but a 
continuation of that which he had led in London. His ap- 
yearance and mode of living, after the success of “ Bertram,” 
i been thus described :-—. 


“Mr. Maturin was a tall, slender, but well proportioned, and on 
the whole, a good re, which he took care to display in a well 
made black coat, tight buttoned, and some odd light-coloured stock- 
ing-web pantaloons, surmounted in winter by a coat of prodigious 
dimensions, gracefully thrown on, so as not to obscure the symmetry 
it affected to protect. This tame exhibition, however, of an elegant 
form in the street, the church, or the drawing-room, did not ce. 
The Reverend gentleman sang and danced, and prided himself on 
pone the movements and evolutions of the quadriile, certainly 

etter than any other divine of the Established Church, and equal to 
any private lay gentleman of the three kingdoms... It often happened, 
too, that Mr. Maturin either laboured under an attack of gout, or 
met with some accident, which compelled the use of a slipper, or a 
bandage on one foot or one leg, and by an unaccountable congruity 
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of mischancés, he was uniformly compelled on these occasions to 
appear in the public thoroughfare of Dublin, where the melancholy 
spectacle of a beautiful limb in pain never failed to excite the sighs 
and sympathies of all the interesting persons who passed, as well as 
to prompt their curiosity to make audible remarks or inquiries re- 
specting the possessor. 

« The effect upon his temperament of the urtexpected success of 
‘Bertram’ led to some untoward consequences. The profits of the 
representation, and the vy ht of the tragedy, exceeded, peabants 
one thousand pounds, while the praises bestowed on its author 'y 
eritics of all classes, convinced Mr. Maturin that he had only to sit 
down and concoct any number of plays lie pleased, each yielding him 
a pecuniary return at least equal to the first. He had, therefore, 
scarcely arrived in Dublin with his full blown dramatic honours and 
riches, when tradesmen of all hues and callings were ordered to 
York-street, to paint, furnish, and decorate, with suitable taste and 
rsd the mansion of the great new-born tragic poet of Ireland. 

he Reverend gentleman's proceedings in other respects, of course, 
took a corresponding spring. Unfortunately, the highest hopes of 
genius are often the most fallacious, and so it proved in the present 
instance, A few months produced a second tragedy, which failed, 
and with it not only faded away the dreams of prosperity in which 
the author of ‘Bertram’ so fondly indulged, but his house was as. 
sailed by importunate creditors, who | ged executions and ever 
other disagreeable sort of legal inmates in that abode of genius an 
merit. Time enabled Mr. Maturin gradually to extricate himself 
from these embarrassments, and oti thus had the wings of his 
ambition somewhat shortened, he in future pursued a safer flight, 
A pupil of Mr. Maturin informed a friend of ours, that Lord Byron, 
in consequence of an unfavourable review of one of Maturin’s works, 
sent him £500, with a note that he was better qualified to review the 


reviewers, than they him.” 


Thetragedy here referred towascalled“ Manuel,” and brought 
out in 1817. It undoubtedly was a failure, and a wretched 
one. In thought and language it was poetic, but its fault 
consisted in the number of underplots, which prevented the 
full and clear developement of the main incident. We have 
never beeri able to learn the i the prophet who wrote 
the prologue; but, referring tothe flattering reception given to 
- Berteane” he thus begs’a gentle criticism for “ Manuel,” 

« Should then his tragic numbers please no more, 
betaine Severn + aca Bt fail’d before ?) 
7 ane ocr 
Your Winthions tered Mir 00 thie rash xteempt:” 


Lord Byron writes of it to Murray, from Venice, April 2nd 
1817, thus, 
“ Maturin’s tragedy,—-By your account of him last year to 
L 
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me, he seemed a bit of a coxcomb, personally. Poor fellow! 
to be sure,he had a long seasoning of adversity, which is not so 
hard to bear ast’other thing. I hope though that this won’t 
throw him back into the slough of Despond.”* 

And addressing Moore, from Venice, April 11th, 1817, he 
writes :— | 

And so poor dear Mr, Maturin’s second tragedy has been 
neglected by the discerning public? Sotheby will be d—d 
glad of this, and d—d without being glad, if ever his own 
plays come tipon any stage.”> ~ oes 
; aving read the play, he writes to Murray, June 14th, 

817 :— 

“ As a play, it is impracticable ; as a poem, no great things. 
Maturin seems to be declining into Nat Lees But let him try 
again ; he has talent, but not much taste. I ’gin to fear, or 
to hope, that Sotheby, after all, is to be the Eschylus of the 
age; unless Mr. Shiel be really worthy of his success.” t 

He was not “thrown back into the Slough of Despond,” 
by the failure of “ Manuel;” he set to work with a rag heart, 
and during the remaining seven years of his life, he 
duced four novels, and a poem, in blank verse, entitled ‘“‘ The 
Universe.”§ Few circumstances had given him so much 
annoyance as Coleridge’s “ Critique on Bertram.” It had 
rankled in his mind, and troubled him exceedingly, so he 
resolved to avenge himself, by a counter attack, on Coleridge 
and his works. Sir Walter Scott had used his influence with 
the Constables, and induced them to purchase the copyright 
of Maturin’s novel, “ Woman, or Pour et Contre,” and, in the 
preface to this book, the indignant dramatist had determined 
to introduce the long contemplated defence of “ Bertram,” and 
onslaught on Coleridge. That 


“ Hell hath no Fury like a woman scorned,” 


oor true, but then a poet who fancies himself unjustly cri- 
icized, is her equal in violence ; and the Constables were 
almost pees with horror when a4 had read the manu- 
script of Maturin’s proposed preface. They at once forwarded 





He at one period, contem lated the composition of a poem in the 
style of Moore's Lalla Rookh, . Hogg’s Queen's Wake. 
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it to Sir Walter, with a request that, as he had brought this 
wild frish parson on their shoulders, he would try to extricate 
them from the difficulty in which they fvere placed. Scott 
wrote the following letter to Maturin, and though we have 
read many letters of this great, good, man, we have never seen 
one displaying more genuine feeling, more true friendship, or 
. charity more christian-like and beautiful :— 


* To the Rev. C. R. Maturin, Dublin. 
«26th February, 1818. 
“ Dear Sir, 

“ I am going to claim the utmost and best privilege of sincere 
friendship and good-will, that of offering a few words of well-meant 
advice ; and you may be sure that the occasion seems important to 
induce me to venture so far upon your tolerance. It respects the 

reface to your work, which Constable and Co. have sent to me. It 
is as well written as thaf sort of thing can be; but will you forgive 
me if I say—it is too much in the tone of the offence which gave rise 
to it, to be agreeable either to good taste or to general feeling. 
Coleridge’s work has been little read or heard of, and has made no 
general impression whatever—certainly no impression unfavourable 
to you or your play. In the opinion, iieciens of many, you will be - 
resenting an injury of which they are unacquainted with the existence. 
If I see a man beating another unmercifully I am apt to condemn 
him on the first blush of the business, and hardly excuse him though 
I may afterwards learn he had ample provocation. Besides, your 
diatribe is not Aujus loci. We take up a novel for amusement, and 
this current of controversy breaks out upon us like a stream of lava 
out of the side of a beautiful green hill; men will say you should 
have reserved yonr disputes for reviews or periodical publications, 
and they will sympathize less with your r, because they will not 
think the time proper for expressing it, e are bad judges, bad 
physicians, and bad divines in our own case ; but, above all, we are 
seldom able, when injured or insulted, to judge of the degree of 
sympathy which the world will bear in our resentment and our re- 
taliation. ‘The instant, however, that such degree of sympathy is 
exceeded, we hurt ourselves and not our adversary; I am so con- 
vineed of this, and so deeply fixed in the opinion, that besides the un- 
comfortable feelings which are generated in the course of literary 
debate, a man lowers his estimation in the public eye by engaging in 
such controversy, that, since I have been dipped in ink, I have suffered 
no personal attacks (and I have been honoured with them of all de- 
scriptions) to provoke me to reply. A man will certainly be vexed 
on such toltilenss. and I have wished to have the knaves where the 
muircock was the bailie—or as you would say the sod—but I never 
let the thing cling to my mind, and always adhered to my resolution, . 
that if my writings and time of life did not confute such attacks, my 
words never should. Let me entreat you to view Coleridge's violence 
as a thing to be contemned, not retaliated—the opinion of a British 
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publie may surely be set in honest opposition to that of one disap- 
pointed and wayward man. You should also consider en bon Chretien 
that Coleridge hag some room to be spited at the world, and you 
are, I trust, to continue to be a favourite with the public—so that 
you should tetally neglect and despise criticism, however virulent, 
which arises out of his bad fortune and your good, 

« I have only to add that Messrs. Constable and Co, are seriously 
alarmed for the effects of the preface upon the public mind as un- 
favourable to the work. In this they must be tolerable judges, for 
their experience as to popular feeling is very great; and as they have 
met your wishes, in all the course of the transaction, perhaps you will 
be disposed to give some weight to their opinion upon a point like 
this. Upon my own part I can only say, that | have no habits of 
friendship, and scarce those of acquaintance with Coleridge—I have 
not even had his autobiography—but I consider him as a man of 
wenius, struggling with bad habits and difficult circumstances. It is, 
however, entirely upon your aceount that I take the liberty of stating 
an opinion on a subject of such delicacy. I should wish you to give 
your excellent talents fair play, and to ride this race without carry- 
ing any superfluous weight; and | am so well acquainted with m 
old friend, the public, that I could bet a thousand pounds to a shill- 
ing that the preface (if that controversial part of it is not cancelled) 
will pene prejudice your novel. 

“ T will not ask your forgiveness for the freedom I have used, for 
[ am sure you will not suspect me of any motives but those which 
arise from regard to your talents and person; but I shall be glad to 
hear (whether you follow my advice or no) that you are not angry 
with me for having volunteered to offer it. 

“ My health isl think greatly improved ; I have had some returns 
of my spasmodic affection, but tolerable in degree, and yielding to 
medicine. I hope gentle exercise and the air of my hills will set 
me up this summer. I trust you will soon be out now. I have de- 
layed reading the sheets in progress after Vol. I., that I might en- 
joy them when collected. 

« Ever yours, &c., 
“ Water Scorr.” 


The result of this letter was, the withdrawal of the terrible 
preface, and “‘ Woman, or Pour et Contre,” added very consider- 
ably to Maturin’s fame and purse. This novel, and another 
called “ Melmoth the Wanderer,” prove that Maturin, as he ad- 
vanced in experience, tamed down the wild love of romance 
and mystery which actuated him in earlier years, when a young, 
inexperienced, and anonymous writer, In the year 1821, he 
published “ The Universe,” a poem in blank verse, which had 
very little sucess. It is a strange fact, that with all his ver- 
satile talent, he could never, with ease, compose poetry which 
required a rhyming termination ; he did, however, succeed in 
producing a suecessful prize poem, in the year 1815, on the 
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subject of the victory of Waterloo, for which Trinity College 
had offered an honorary testimonial. This poem had a very 
large sale, but Maturin, having presented the copyright to an 
old pupil, would not accept any of the profits. 

As a student, his reading was extensive and diffuse, rather 
than deep, or than judiciously directed. He would, at one 
period, spend days in the study of Locke, of Atterbury, and 
of Cudworth, and then would turn, delighted, to the pages of 
Monk Lewis, and Mrs. Ratcliffe. He was a great novel reader, 
and was never weary of them, no matter how dreary or 
unreal.* 

Maturin’s taste in poetry was good, but it was difficult to 
induce him to speak on literary subjects ; when he did enter 
upon the topie, his views were in general well considered and 
correct. He liked Scott and Moore. He did not value Byron 
highly, but he thorght Pope the greatest of all our poets, and 
next to him he admired Crabbe. His peculiar taste in poetry 
exhibited a very remarkable correspondence with that of Lord 
Byron. The latter, addressing Murray, from Venice, Sep- 
tember 15th, 1817, writes— 


‘Tl took Moore's poems and my own, and some others, and went 
over them side by side with Pope's, and I was er SM astonished (I 
ought not to have been so) and mortified at the ineffable distance, in 
point of sense, harmony, effect, and even imagination, passion, and 
invention, between the Little Queen Anne’s Man, and us of the 
Lower Empire. Depend upon it, it is all Morace then, and Claudian 
now, among us; and if I had to begin again, I would mould myself 
accordingly, Orabbe is the man, but he has got a coarse and im- 
practicable subject, and Rogers is retired upon half pay, and has 
done enough, unless he were to do as he did formerty."+ 


These likings and — however, are not very unusual 
among men of genius, ordsworth could never see the 
wondrous beauties of Shakspeare, and Sheridan mie + Be 
liked him. Samuel Johnson thonght little of Paradise Lost, 
and when Sir Isaae Newton had read it, he said, “It is a fine 





* The late lamented lawyer, John William Smith, (author and editor 
of Wlninedmmrne renee BE 8 Bes Arn ned ndefatigable novel reader 
we ever met; Charles James Fox, every body knows, loved romances, 
but then they were good ones. Smith, however, would read with de- 
light, the most inane and worthless trash that ever issued from a 
cirenlating library. 

+ Life, p.367. 
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poem, but what does it prove?” Although well known to be 
a novelist and a dramatic author, Maturim was much re- 
spected as a clergyman, and he was regular in the disch 

of all the duties of his office as curate of Saint Peter’s. In 
the Lent of 1824 he preached a set of controversial sermons 
(six in number).in his parish church. “As a preacher Mr. 
Maturin was highly esteemed; his sermons were masterly 
compositions, his reasonings incontrovertible, and his language 
the most caleulated to subdue the heart and to’demand at- 
tention, His six controversial sermons show the author to 
have been a profound scholar, and acute reasoner; never since 
Dean Kirwan’s time were such crowds attracted to the parish 
chureh as during the delivery of these sermons; neither rain 
nor storm could subdue the anxiety of all classes and per- 
suasions to hear them; and did he leave no other monument 
whereon to rest his fame, these sermons alone would be suffi- 
cient,” 

This critique is rather flattermg. That the sermons were 
brilliant and eloquent im.thought and expression, and that 
Maturin preached them with consummate and graceful delivery, 
cannot be denied, but, in learning and argument, they have 
been surpassed by many clergymen of the Established Church, 

In the year 1524, that in which the sermons were delivered, 
he published his last novel, The Albigeuses. It is one of his 
best productions, and increases our regret that the grave 
should so soon afterwards have received him. He died after 
a lingering illness at his house, 41 York-street, on the 30th 
of October, 1824, in the 44th year. of his.age. 

itis manuscripts were colleeted, and amongst them was 
found a finished tragedy entitled, the ‘ Siege of Salerno.” It 
is, in conception, not unlike Byron’s “ Siege of Corinth,” and 
sbounds in passages of great power and beauty. The follow- 
ing isa scene from the third act, in which Osmyn, a renegade, 
and commander of the Turkish force before Salerno, tells his 
friend Syndarae, the story of his life :— 

OsmYN. 
Thou knowest I was a Christian; but thou knowest not 
Carag unblessed, tread the very earth 
Where oace I trod a sovereign and a husbaad. 
Syyspapac. 
And still tread proudly as a conqueror. 
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Osmyn (solemnly. ) 


Upon the ashes of my buried hoart— 

O thou disciple of a heartless creed, 

That knows no tie between the one beloved 

And him that‘loves her, must I talk to thee. 

I must, for there is none But thou listen ; 

And silence now were agony. 

I was a Christian Prince—TI loved and wedded, 

And loved when wedded, still—even more! 

O God! the babe that from its mother’s bteast 

Draws life, ne’er looked up at that mother’s smile 

For joy, as I have looked at hers, and blessed it. 

I've wooed her eye’s rich light and bid it spare me. 
Y 4 * * * 


For I was restless in my blessedness, 

I’ve wept i’the rich and breathless luxury 

Of an o’er-franghted heart, until I wished 

It could in bursting shed its richness round her. 


SynpARAc. 


Can men this love a wife ? 


Osmyw. 


A Christian can. 
(A pause.) 
One evening late within my lady’s bower 
I sat, and wondered af my happiness, 
A shout—-another ; and hat other bore 
A name I hated as the lord of hell’s— 
Manrnrep, the terror of the neighbotring states ; 
Plunderer of all, and t t of his own. 
Manfred the base, the bloody, and the ruthless 
Foe of my race, and hatred of my heart, 
Burst with his band of ruffians on my peace. 
* * * * * * 





They seized mewhen I could no longer strive, | 
And plunged me in a dungeon of these towers, 

I was to die by famine; but one slave— 

One did, in cruel merey, bring me bread, 

And I, in famine’s maddening pangs, devoured it. 


I cannot tell my dungeon agonies ; 
Nor time nor ‘space was there, nor day nor midnight. 


I knew not that I lived, but felt’ I’suffered. 


® 


SywepaRac, 


Dids thou not live for vengeance ? 
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Osmyn. 


I lived for her. 
She was the moon-beam of my maniac cell, 
That, lighting me to madness, still was light. 
a * . * o 


Years past away o'er the fair world above ; 
I knew no time—its lapse was unto me 
Like dark waves booming o'er a sunken wreck— 
Each like the other. * . 
There was a tempest in the upper world ; 
To me it was a rough, but friendly hand, 
Shaking my bolts, till its strong grasp dissolved them ; 
A lightning brand, like warrior’s javelin, 
Pierced through the vault—its light was liberty— 
The walls were rent. , . 
Through crashing vaults, burst grates, and sulphurous damps, 
I upward reeled to life—For many a day 
The pale enquiring stranger gazed around ; 
None knew him. , . ‘ 
One day the city swarmed, 
It was a high and glorious festival ; 
Soldiers and burghers thronged the public way, 
And midst them there was borne in princely pride 
A form that once I clasped. 


It was Matilda,.then the wife of Manfred. Guiscard, yet an infant, 
was in her arms. Osmyn continues his harrowing story. He fled 
from the city. 


“ On the last shore of Italy I kissed 

A cross my mother bound about my neck, 

And flung it towards these towers. On Asia's coast 
I grasped the crescent.” 

We are compelled to pass unnoticed much sweet, and some ve 
characteristic dialogue. Osmyn is now apprised that the Christian 
embassy awaits him. His informant is the insidious and inveterate 
Bentaleb, whose language is happily selected to awaken the slumber- 
ing bitterness of his general :— 


*« The son of Manfred. 
Waits at the tent of Osmyn.” 


The scene to Osmyn’s pavilion ; and previous to the in- 
troduction of the Christians, the following striking passages occur. 
Osmyn addresses himself to Bentaleb :— 


OsmyYn. 


Come hither. Nearer—TI would speak with thee: 
Thou knowest these slaves are summonéd to our presence. 
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How would’st thou deal with them, wert thou as I am ? 
—— Gaze not on me, as searching for my meaning ; 
I speak to know thy mind—not show my own. 


BenTALesB. 


Oh that I had the slaves within my tower, 
I'd rend them as the tiger rends his prey, 
I'd make them feel I was no Renegade. 


Osmyn. 
They've wrong'd thee, then——. 


BenTALes, 
They're Christians, and I hate them ! 


’ Osmyn (calmly.) 


And thou hast wondrous reason. Mighty cause—— 

A helmet hides their heads—a turban thine ; 

And when ye mutter o’er your heartless prayers, 

They bend them to the East, and thou to Mecca. 
ae * * 


Thou art a fool in vengeance—a blunt fool, 

Who knows what weight the fleshly frame can bear, 
And canst inflict it with unpitying hand, 

But fram’st no exquisite engine for the soul— 

Nor bind the viewhen and inpalpable spirit 


To writhe in tortures bedy never felt. 
s * * * * 


If thou wouldst make man wretched, make him vile : 

Sear up his conscience—make his mind a desert, 

His heart an ulcer, and his frame a stone ; 

Countryless, friendless, wifeless, childless, Godless ; 

Accursed of heaven, and hated.——Make him Osmyn. 

Thus have they dealt with me-———* 
. o 


* e 


Sir Walter Scott, when in Ireland, (1825) promised to edit 
these literary relics for the family of the dead poet, but unfor- 
tunately, to surmount his own troubles soon required all his 
attention, and every entrgy of his great, true heart ; and so 
to this day, Maturin’s unpublished works are forgotten and 
unknown. | 

Reader, we have now placed before you a sketch of one, 
who, as the world goes, may not have been so prudent as we 
could desire, We have little doubt that some will be of opi- 
nion that his life is not an instructive one. He never played 





* We are indebted for this extract to ‘‘ The University Review” for 
May, 1834, p. 12. 
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the parasite to a bishop, he cultivated no patronage at the 
expense of a gentleman's honour, or a scholar’s dignity. 
Other men, with minds less brilliant, but smiles more ready, 
entered with Matorim upon the road of life, and as time 
rolled on, they rose in dignity and in wealth, and so it came to 
pass, that mediocrity looked out of its carriage window at the 
toiling world, whilst genius and industry trudged by, blessed 
only with God’s gift of intellect. He was but forty-four years 
old at his death, and though the great deeds of the beacon 
minds of the world, have been, in general, achieved before this 
age, though, in his short span of existence, Maturin. may not 
have done much, and if his vanities and coxcomb airs, poor 
tinsel figments, disfiguring our man of genius, as they years 
ago disfigured Oliver Goldsmith, have caused a smile, remem- 
ber, that all men are not philosophers in early manhood; do 
not forget that, as Byron wrote, “ Poor fellow, to be sure he 
had a long seasoning of adversity, which is not so hard to 
bear as tother thing.” Let us not frowm upon the poor 
curate’s memory, because he was not ever mindful of Sir 
Thomas Browne's thought, “Oblivion is not to be hired. 
The greater part must be content to be as though they had 
not been,—to be found in the register of God, not in the 
record of men.”* 

Recalling the brave struggles of his true heart against the 
cold, hard, “ iron realities” of the world, let us hope, that when 
we stand at that great Bar, where the life deeds of the Bishop 
and the Curate, of the Monareh and the Beggar, shall be 
examined, you and we may bring before the Omniscient 
Judge, a life not more guilty than that of the poet priest.T 


Oeste ne 








* Urn Burial. 
+ The following is a list of Maturin’s works with the dates of their 
ra irig 5 Montorio, or the Fatal Re 4 vols, 1804. The Wild 
, 3 vols., 1808. The Milesian. 3 vols., 1812. Waterloo, 


a , 1815. Bertram, or the Castle of Aldobrand, a tragedy 
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Arr. V.—TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 


Traits of American Humour, By native Authors. Edited 
and adapted by the Author of “ Sam Slick.” 38 vols. Lon- 
don, Colburn & Co. 


Tuere are two classes of readers from whom the work be- 
fore us has a small chance of welcome. ‘Those, who, confiding 
in the strength of their mental digestion, prefer taking their 
“ utile” unmixed, and who hold in utter contempt, minds weak 
enough to relish the addition of the * dulce,” otobabily consider, 
that Judge Haliburton has retrograded sadly in giving to the 
world a series of mere humorous sketches. Kecording to their 
views, he for the first time, “really promised something great” 
in his “ English in America,”* and tio doubt had his present 
work been of a similar cast, instead of being so lamentably 
mirthful, they might have been inclined to forgive and forget 
in the sober political historian, the trivial varieties of Sam 
Slick. But fortunately for Judge Haliburton, and indeed it 
may be for society at large, the posséssors of intellects so far 
exalted, are decidedly in the minority. The public appetite is 
in general pleased ‘with variety, and evinces a repugnaneé to 
intellectnal dyspepala, which must be very discouraging to 
those lofty-minded beings, who, forgetful of the days when 
James’s powder was rendered grateful to their juvenile palates, 
by the addition of raspberry jam, deny the utility of humour, 
as a vehicle for wholesome trith. The opposition of the 
class of enemies to humourous writing, is founded on the be- 
lief, that vulgarity and wit are synonymous, and that mirth is 
incompatible with “ gentility”’ To all of this dreary creed, 
the very title “Traits of American Humour,” is of course con- 
clusive ; it satisfies them at once that the book must be 
‘dreadfully low,” and consequently it is returned unread to 
the highly genteel cireulating library, with a request, that the 
“ Lily and the Bee,” and the last work on Crochet collars, may 
be sent up the moment'they come in. There is one reflection 
however which canuot fail to infuse comfort into the soul of 
Judge Haliburton, and cheer him in his banishment from the 
reading tables of these worthy people—Shakspeare is under- 
going a similar sentence in company with a distinguished cirele 


of malefaetors, convieted of vulgarity at the bar of ultra 


ee 










* Reviewed in the Lrish Quarterly, vol, 1, p. 523. 
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ment. Against one or two of the more modern culprits, 
Dickens in particular, there is a second charge, to wit, that 
they did remove, crush, drive into obscurity, and totally eclipse 
the Eau Sucrée School of novelists, whose works had for a long 
time formed an intellectual repast, both grateful and suitable 
to minds of delicate organization. In them were to be found 
no dull descriptions of every day life, in coarse every day lan- . 
guage, no character was open to the objection Mr. Partridge 
brought against Garrick’s acting.* No hero held a lower posi- 
tion in society than a Viscount, or at- least an amiable cut- 
throat, who, to make up for the laxity of his morals, expressed 
himself like a Chesterfield, and had the manners of any po- 
lished gentleman, say, George the Fourth, and who, when it 
became a necessary to abduct the heroine (Lady De’ &c. &c.) 
performed that duty with engaging suavity, and removed her 
to his private dungeon to be kept till called for in the third 
volume, when the hero had satisfactorily proved himself to be 
the son and heir of the Marquis. It is easy to understand 
that persons who admire this style, as emphatically the genteel, 
may feel a sublime contempt for works of fiction, in which the 
characters, many of them drawn from low life, are represented 
as speaking and acting just as people in their position might 
be expected to speak and act, and in which dialogues given in 
the dull monotony of the vernacular, and unrelieved by scraps 
of French, Ltalian, or any foreign language, have often a ten- 
dency to produce laughter, and other external symptoms of 
enjoyment; but it is by no means easy to comprehend what - 
are their notions of vulgarity, so gutta-percha-like in its own 
elasticity, and extensive in its application, does that word be- 
come, when used by them in reference to anything which is 
unfortunate enough not to meet their approbation.t They seem 
to forget that vulgarity is a quality, not inherent, but altoge- 
ther dependant on circumstances, and that words and phrases, 
which may be vulgar in some positions, are not necessarily 
always so. For instance, it would be ne vulgar for an 
author in describing the parting between Mr. William Styles, 
and John Noakes, to say, “they wet their whistles, and then 





**He the best actor,” cries Partridge, with a contemptuous sneer, 


*« Why I could act as well ashe myself; I am sure if I had seen a ghost, 
I should have looked in the very same manner, and done just as he did.” 
Tom Jones, Book 16. Chapter 5. 

t Sir Walter Scott used to say, ‘‘ nothing is vulgar that is not vicious.” 
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bolted ;” but he might represent either of those gentlemen as 
using the same figurative expressions in his own account of the 
effecting event, without violating propriety, in any sense of the 
word, more than the author of “ Adela, or the Outlaw of Oxford- 
shire” does, when he makes his heroine dismiss her lover, 
with the assurance that “ poverty and contempt she could en- 
dure with him, but a father’s anger, a parent’s wrath she can- 
not, will not, &c.” Of course there are many expressions in 
use among the lower orders, which no circumstances could 
render fit to appear in print, but vulgarity is altogether too 
weak a word to express the offence of any man, who would so 
~ far forget his duty to society, as to introduce such as these into 
his writings. In short propriety, as well in representing. natu- 
rally, as in avoiding what is of itself offensive, is perhaps the 
surest guide the Novelist can have. As long as he keeps this 
landmark’ in view, he will steer clear of vulgarity or coarse- 
ness, even though his Styles’s and Noakes’s speak with all the 
idiomatic terseness of their class ; unless indeed the objection 
be deemed a valid one, which those, whose refinement is of 
extra delicacy, have to the appearance on any terms whatever, 
of such characters in a picture of life; but as the prototypes 
are to be found in the original, it is probable that most per- 
sons will be content to join us in lamenting that at the outset, 
the organization of society was not entrusted to people, who 
would have no doubt, given usa world of ladies and gentlemen. 
As we have already stated ; it is to be feared that the title un- 
der which the subject of the present notice is published, will 
be damnatory in the eyes of this class, that designates as 
vulgar everything outside the Drawing-room. door; yet, if 
our recommendation have any weight, we would suggest a 
perusal however slight, if it were only for the purpose of cor- 
recting a mistake, to which the devotees of sublimated gen- 
tility, are of all people, most prone, namely, that, the humour of 
our transatlantic cousins never showsitself in any other form 
than those facetious, anecdotes usually ch upon American 
papers, of men so tall, that they are obliged to climb a ladder 
to comb their own hair, or of ghosts of such preternatural 
brightness as to render smoked glass indispensable to all who 
may wish to contemplate them. As to our utilitarian friends, 
deference to their lofty, though prejudiced minds, renders it 
impossible for us to recommend a work of such levity as J 
iburton’s, on any other grounds than that many of 
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sketches of domestic life contained in its , may add some- 
thing to their stock of “ useful knowledge” concerning Social 
America. It is true, that the tendency of humour is to place 
its object in a state of inferiority, so as to cause laughter, but 
it does not follow that. the inferiority is necessarily such as: to 
excite the feeling of contempt; to delineate harmless peculi- 
arities and good-natured simplicity, is just as much the pro- 
vince of humour, &s to expose the less amiable failings ;. no 
doubt the pleasure we derive from the consideration of the 
clearness of those two great parallels in fiction, “My Unele 
Toby,” and Mr. Pickwick, arises in-a great measure from a 
sort of self-congratulation, at being unencumbered with their 
excess of simple benevolence, but the mind that could 
puseise those worthy creatures, must be of a very unloving 
and unloveable cast; when humour takes this turn, the inferi- 
ority does not pervade the whole conception ; it is then merely 
a lowering of one part to throw another into relief, as the 
wood engraver reduces the surface of the block, where the 
lines traced on it are meant to be subordimate. There would 
be nothing humorous in uncle Toby’s widely extended phi- 
lanthropy and tenderness of heart, unaccompanied by his bash- 
fulness and childlike enthusiasm about the art of war, or in the 
intense donhomie of Mr. Pickwick, were it not for the little 
traits of credulity, pompous simplicity, and occasional quick- 
ness of temper which render that dear man such a delightful 
study. Nor is it essential that the part of the conception thus 
thrown into relief should be of an amiable nature ; our admi- 
ration for Falstaff, with all his wit and philosophy, is,of a 
much less kindly description than that inspired by uncle Toby, 
yet, in spite of his sensibility and cowardice, we are far from 
feeling contempt for him as we do for Dogberry. In fact. this 
species of humour represents certain qualities in a ludicrous 
light, not so much édus to excite laughter, as to supply a foil 
for others, which would, of themselves, excite admiration rather 
than laughter; and hence arises that incongruity which forms 
the essence of the humourous. Of a far different nature is the 
incongruity which causes our enjoyment of humour, when it has 
for its object, the peculiarities of a nation, or class, of which we 
ourselyes are not members, it then springs from our mentally 
contrasting the manners, habits, di or whatever the im- 
mediate subject may be, with our own. But this is not all; 
there is nothing humorous in the idea of a party of Cannibal 
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Islanders dining off a grilled enemy, although the contrast 
between such a repast and a European family dinner, is about 
as great as can be well conceived ; there must be also a certain 
amount of that unusual combination of circumstances, incidents, 
or objects, which would render the representation humorous, 
po nt of its origin or locale, or in other words, what, 
ve ing metaphysically, we might call an internal incongruity. 
e latter is of course just as perceptible to an individual of 
the particular class or nation, and our enjoyment of it proceeds 
from a feeling of temporary superiority to, or a sort of con- 
tempt for the object humorously treated. We may here re- 
mark, that this contempt is by no means identical with the 
feeling which our dictionaries, explain by the words “ scorn ;” 
certain words such as “ pleasure,” “ pain,” “ delight,” “ con- 
praitys acquire a conventional meaning in metaphysics, from 
ing always used in their most abstracted sense, and perhaps, 
one of the greatest difficulties the student in that science has 
to encounter, is the training his mind to use that conven- 
tional meaning, and’forget for the time being, the more ordi- 
nary one. ‘To return to our more immediate subject, ag we of 
the Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland have an additional 
source of enjoyment in Judge Haliburton’s ‘ Traits of American 
Humour,” besides that which we have in common with his 
readers on the other side of the Atlantic, and as the work 
itself, being a collection of American sketches, written by 
American authors, has issued from an English press, and is 
published by an English firm, it may be considered as doing 
double duty; first, as a work illustrative of the manners, the 
domestic life, and the various provincial dialects, as well as of 
the humour of the Americans, and secondly, as a book of that 
sort which one takes up simply for amusement. It’s efficacy in 
the former capacity will, we know, be doubted by a class of 
readers we have already alluded to; the sticklers for the solid 
and serious will scout the idea of a humorous work, contain- 
ing useful information regarding any country, and undoubtedly 
they are right in doing so, if they consider useful information 
to consist se in > wr of pdr marriages, 
gaol-deliveries, and prison , or in of exports, im- 
ports, public buildings, and aie offenders. If + he well 
“made up” in such matters, is to know a nation thoroughly, 
then humour, which has ever had a rooted antipathy to the bl 
books and figures, can avail but little. But we would respect- 
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fully (as dealing with persons of such severe taste) submit that 
something more is necessary. Which of us would think of 
establishing an intimacy with a person whose friendship was 
desirable, by finding out the name of his tailor, or the sum to 
his credit in the 3} per cents, if we admired the cut of his coat, 
or had a marriageable daughter >—information on these points 
would be no doubt very acceptable ; but if he were a man for 
whom we felt respect, a m that inspired by his paletot, 
or his pocket, it is propable we should feel just as much curio- 
sity about his tastes and habits, whether he was the same, in an 
arm-chair and slippers, by his own- fireside, as he was in public, 
whether he was sociable or morose, playful or austere to his . 
own family, whether it was he who kept the household in 
order, or the grey-mare was the better horse in his home circle. 
If information on points like these assist us in forming a just 
estimate of individual character, surely the study of the corres- 
ponding problems in national character has it claims to utility, 
sameeren & in the case of such a nation as America, a nation 
which with all her weak points, we eannot but respect (we do 
not use the word in a diplomatic sense). A nation which still 
feels, and it is to be feared not without cause, a certain amount 
of jealousy and heart-burning towards her progenitor, while 
every day shows that something more than a mere speaking 
acquaintance is desirable. Although a small library might be 
furnished exclusively with books on American subjects, yet of 
what may be called Social America, of the manners, ways of 
thinking, fireside chit-chat of the middle (for democratic as 
she is, America has a middle) class,—we as yet know little or: 
nothing. The “ Dots” and “ Peerybingles” of England have 
become “ Household Words” in many a home between New 
York and New Orleans, but, though no doubt the cricket chi 
just as loudly on the American hearth, as it does mente 
coal or turf-ashes of our two “ right little, tight little islands,” 
its voice has not come across the Atlantic. The native authors 
seldom give us a view of domestic life. The witty Clockmaker 
of Slickville, himself, avowes a preference for political or meta- 
ser disquisition, and the sojourns of foreign writers on 
ihe themeancentoaet caageemmean ow them to 
acquire intimacy wit even supposing 
had not travelled, as too many cieinealy have, only to 
| evidence to prove some pet theory respecting the evils 
of democracy ; there are few descriptions of American life or 
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rtraits of American character, in the works of Messrs. Hall, 

ickens, Marryat, Trollope, (every one who has read the /ady’s 

roduction, will admit her claims to the masculine title), that 
2 not show the steam-boat, the stage-coach, the boarding- 
house, or the public assembly to have been the field of obser- 
vation. What a striking contrast to these is presented, by 
Washington Irving’s admirable essays on English character, in 
his ‘*Sketch Book” and “ Bracebuidgs Hall ;” long and useful 
study of the national peculiarities, and frequent imtercourse 
with the people, have made his sketches as true, as they are 
elegant in diction, and full of that genial humour which laughs 
with rather than at, its object. It is, when humour adopts 
this tone, that it becomes a useful element in description ; 
there are a thousand and one weaknesses, foibles and failings 
in human nature, which approach faults so nearly, as to render 
it impossible to pass them over in silence, pure satire is mach 
too keen a weapon against such as these ; to use it as a cor- 
rective, would be to break the butterfly upon the wheel, and 
though we may admire its brilliancy, it too often leaves a scathed 
mark, to show where the flash took effect ; but humour plays 
round its object with a mellow continuous light, like the harm- 
less lightning of the summer's evening. ° 

There are traces of this humour perceptible all through 
Judge Haliburton’s three volumes, but the richest vein of it 
is to be found in the letters which compose the story, “ Major 
Jones’s Courtship,” a story by the way, which, from its style 
and its under-current of a moral purpose, we feel inclined to 
attribute to no less a pen than that of the editor himself. We 
consider it the nearest approach to the desideratum in Ameri- 
can literature we have alluded to, and one or two extracts may 
serve to illustrate our meaning :— 


‘* Pineville, December 27th, 1842. 
« Dear Sir, 7 


“ Crismus is over, and the thing’s ded. You know I told you in 
my last letter I was gwine to bring Miss Mary up to the chalk a 
Crismus. Well, I done it, slick as a whistle, though it come 
mighty nigh bein’a serious undertakin’. But I'll tell you all about 
the whole circumstance. 

“‘ The fact is, I's made my mind up more’n twenty times to jest go 
and come rite out with the whole busi ; but whenever I got 
whar she was, and whenever she looked at me with her witchin’ eyes, 
and kind o’ blushed at me, I always felt sort o’ skeered and fainty, 
M 
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and all what I made up to tell her was forgot, so I couldn't think of 
it to save me. But you’s a married man, Mr. Thompson, so I 
couldn't tell you nothing about popin’ the question as they call it. 
It’s a mighty grate favour to ax of a rite pretty gall, and to people 
as ain't used to it, it goes monstrous hard, don’t it? They say wid- 
ders don’t mind it more’n nothin’. But I'm makin’ a transgression, 
as the preacher ses, 

** Crismus eve I put on my new suit, and shaved my face as slick 
as a smoothin’ iron, and went over to old Miss Stallinses. As soon 
as I went into the parler whar they was all settin’ round the fire, 
Miss Carline and Miss Kesiah both laughed rite out. 

; “6 “Cee: there,’ ses they, ‘I told you so, I knew it would be 
oseph." 

“ ? What's done, Miss Carline ?’ ses I. 

“«¢ You come under little sister’s chicken-bone, and I do b’lieve 
she knew you was comin’ when she put it over the dore.’ 

“No I didn’t—I didn’t no such thing, now,’ ses Miss Mary, and 
her face blushed red all over. 

«Oh, you needn’t deny it,’ ses Miss Kesiah, ‘ you ‘long to Joseph 
now, jest as sure as ther’s any charm in chicken-bones.’ 

“| knowd that was a first-rate chance to say something, but the 
dear little creater looked so sorry and kep’ blushin’ so, I couldn’t 
say nothin’ zactly to the pint, so I tuck a chair and reached up and 
tuck down the bone and put it in my pocket. 

« « What are you gwine to do with that old bone now, Majer?’ ses 
Miss Mary. 

««<«T’m gwine to keep it as long as I live,’ ses I, ‘as a Crismus pre- 
sent from the handsomest gall in Georgia.’ 

*«* When I sed that, she blushed worse and worse. 

«¢ Ain’t you shamed, Majer?’ ses she. 

« «Now you ought to give her a Crismus gift, Joseph, to keep all 
her life,’ sed Miss Carline. 

«* Ah,’ ses old Miss Stallins, ‘ when I was a gall we used to hang 
up our stockins—’ 

«« Why, mother!’ ses all of ’em, ‘ to say stockins rite afore—’ 

« Then I felt a little streaked too, ‘cause they was blushin’ as hard 
as they could. 

« « Highty-tity !’ ses the old lady, ‘ what monstrous finement. I'd 
like to know what harm ther is in stockins. People now-a-days is 

ittin' so mealy-mouthed they can't call nothin’ by its rite name, and 

don’t see as they's any better than the old time people was. When 
I was a gall like you, child, I used to hang up my stockins and git 
*em full of presents.’ 

« The ak kep laughin’. 

« * Never asf ses Miss Mary, ‘ Majer’s got to give me a Crismus 
gift—won't you, Majer ? 

« «Qh, yes,’ ses I, ‘you know I promised you one.’ 

«But 1 didn't mean that,’ ses a 

«*Tve got one for you, what I want you to keep all your life, but 
it would take a two-bushel to hold it,’ ses I, 

« «Qh, that’s the kind,’ ses 


I 
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** But will you keep it as long as you live ?’ ses I. 

««* Certainly I will, Majer.’ 

«« « Monstrous finement now-a-days—old people don’t know nothin 
‘bout perliteness.’ said old Miss Stallins, jest gwine to sleep with her 
nittin’ in her hand, . 

“« Now you hear that, Miss Carline,’ ses I. ‘ She ses she'll keep 
it all her life,’ 

“« Yes, I will,’ ses Miss Mary; ‘ but what is it ?’ 

“ «Never mind,’ ses I, * you hang up a bag big enuff to hold it and 
you'll find out what it is, when you see it in the mornin.’ ‘ 

“ Miss Carline winked at Miss Kesiah, and then whispered to her ; 
then they both laughed and looked at me as mischievous as they 
could. They spicioned something. 
ey * You'll be sure to give it to me now, if I hang up a bag,’ ses Miss 

ary. 

«¢ And promise to keep it,’ ses I. 

“« Well, I will, cause I know that you wouldn’t give me nothin 
that wasn’t worth keepin.’ 

“ They all agreed they would hang up a bag for me to put Miss 
Mary’s Crismus present in, in the back porch, and ’bout nine o’clock 
I told ‘em good evenin’ and went home. 

“T sot up till midnight, and when they was all gone to bed, I went 
softly into the back gate, and went up to the porch, and thar, shore 
enuff, was a great big meal-bag hangin tothe jice. It was monstrous 
unhandy to git to it, but F was ’tarmined not to back out. So I sot 
some chairs on top of a bench and got hold of the rope and let myself 
down into the bag; but jest as I was gittin’ in, the bag swung agin 
the chairs, and down they went with a terrihle racket. But nobody 
didn’t wake up but old Miss Stallinses grate big cur dog, and here 
he cum rippin’ and tarin’ through the yard like rath, and round and 
round he went tryin’ to find what was the matter. ‘I sot down in 
the bag and didn’t breathe louder nor a kitten, for fear he’d find me 
out, and after a while he quit barkin’. The wind begun to blow 
*bominable cold, and the old bag kep turnin’ round and —— 80, 
it made me sea-sick as the mischief. I was 'fraid to move for fear 
the rope would brake and let me fall, and thar I sot with my teeth 
ralin’ like I had a ager. It seemed like it would never come day- 
light, and I do b’lieve if I didn’t love Miss Mary so powerful I would 
froze to. death ; for my hart was the only spot that felt warm, and 
it didn’t beat more’n two licks a minit, only when I thought how she 
would be sprised in the mornin’, and then it went in a canter. 
Bimeby the cussed old dog come up on the porch and begun to smell 
em e bag, and then he barked like he thought he'd treed some- 

we Bow! wow! wow!’ ses he. Then he’d smell agin, and try to 
git up to the bag. 

“« Git out!” ses I, very low, for fear they would hear me. 

“* Bow! wow! wow!’ ses he, 

««* Be gone! you *bominable fool,’ ses I, and 1 felt all over in 
spots, for I ‘spected ev minnit he’d nip me, and what made it 
worse, I didn’t know whar "bouts he'd take hold. 
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«* Bow! wow! wow!’ 

* Then I tried coaxin’: 

«« Come here, good feller,’ ses I, and whistled a little to him, but 
it wasn't no use. Thar he stood and kep up his eternal whinin’ aud 
barkin’, all night. 1 couldn't tell when daylight was breakin’, only 
by the chickens crowin’, and | was monstrous glad to hear ’em, for 
if I'd had to stay thar one hour more, [ don't b'lieve I'd ever got out 
of that bag alive. 

“ Old Miss Stallins come out fust, and as soon as she saw the bag, 
ses she : 

“«*What upon yeath has Joseph went and put in that bag for 
Mary? I'll lay it’s a yearlin’ or some live animal, or Bruin wouldn't 
bark at it so.’ 

«« She went in to call the galls, and I sot thar, shiverin’ all over so 
I couldn't hardly speak if I tried to—but I didn’t say nothin’. 
Bimeby they all come runnin’ out. 

“* My lord, what is it?’ ses Miss Mary. 

«Oh, its alive!’ ses Miss Kesiah, ‘I seed it move.’ 

«Call Cato, and make him cut the rope,’ ses Miss Carline, ‘ and 
let's see what itis. Come here, Cato, and git this bag down.’ — 

«Don't hurt it for the world,’ ses Miss Many. 

“ Cato untied the rope that was round the jice, and let the bag 
down easy on the fioor, and I tumbled out, all covered with corn 
meal, from hed to foot. 

“«* Goodness gracious!’ ses Miss Mary, ‘ if it ain't the Majer him- 
self | 

“« Yes,’ ses I, ‘and you know you promised to keep my Crismus 
pressnt as long as you lived.’ 

“The galls laughed themselves almost to death, and went to 
brushin’ off the meal as fast as they could, sayin’ they was gwine to 
hang that beg every Crismus til they got husbands too. Miss 
Mary—bless height eyes—she blushed as butiful as a morninglory, 
and sed she'd stick to her word, She was rite out of bed, and her 
hair wasn't kombed, and her dress wasn’t fixed at all, but the way 
she looked pretty was rale distractin’. I do b'lieve if I was froze 
stiff, one look at her charmin’ face, as she stood lookin’ down to the 
floor with her rogish eyes, and her bright curls fallin’ all over her 
snowy neck, would fotch’d me too. I tell you what, it was worth 
hangin’ in a meal-bag from one Crismus to another to feel as happy 
as | have ever sense. 

“I went home after we had the laugh out, and set by the fire till 
I got thawed. In the forenoon all the Stallinses come over to our 
house and we had one of the greatest Crismus dinners that ever was 
seed in Georgia, and I don't b'lieve a ier company ever sot down 
to the same table. Old Miss Stallins and mother settled the match, 
and talked over every thing that ever happened in their families, and 
laughed at me and a and cried "bout ther dead husbands, cause 


they wasn't alive to see ther children married. 
«It's all settled now, ‘cept we haint sot the weddin’ day. I'd like 


to have it all over at once, but young galls always like to be engaged 
a while, you know, so I spose I must wait a month or so. ary 
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(she ses I musn’t call her Miss Mary now,) has been a good deal of 
trouble and botheration to me; but if you could see her, you 
wouldn't think I ought to grudge a little sufferin’ to git such a sweet 


little wife. 
“ You must come to the weddin’ if you possibly kin. I'll let you 


know when. No more from 
“ Your friend, till deth, 
“Jos. Jonne.”’ 


Major Jones was not so near the brink of perfect felicity as 
he thonght. “Old Miss Stallins” (who, in spite of the spinster- 
like prefix to her name, was a matron and the mother of his 
intended) being a lady of serious tendencies and thoroughly 
imbued with Parson Miller’s doctrines, had in her own 
mind, fixed the end of the world for that day six weeks, and 
logically enough reasoning that the approaching dissolution of 
all things would include that of the matrimonial knot between 
her daughter and the Major, was unwilling to go to the use- 
less expense of a wedding breakfast. It was, however, ulti- 
mately proved to her satisfaction, and of course that of all the 
other parties, that there was a trifling error of a thousand 
years in the Parson’s figures, and the result was that Major 
Jones was made a happy man; but the most perfect matri- 
monial felicity is liable to suffer from the intervention of third 


parties, 


“Two or three months ago little Sally Rogers gin her one of the 
leetlest dogs I reckon you ever did see. It’s a little white curly 
thing "bout as big as my fist, with little red eyes and a little bushy 
tail, serewed rite over its back so tite that it can’t hardly touch its 
hind legs to the floor, and when it barks it's got a little sharp voice 
that goes rite through a btn Be head like a cotton gimblet. Well, 
Mary and the galls is all the time washin’ and comin’, and fixin’ it 
off with ribbons on its neck and tail, and nursin’ it in ther laps till 
’ they've got the dratted thing so sasy that ther ain't no gittin’ along 
with it, 

« Whenever T go "bout Mary it’s a snarlin’ and s n’ at me, 
and when ennybody comes in the house, it flies at "em like it was 

ine to tare them all to pieces, and makes more racket than all the 

ogs on the place, It’s bit my fingers two or three times, and if I 
jest touch it, it will squall out like its back was broke, and run rite 
to the wimmin and git under the chairs, and then the very old harry’s 


to pay.” 


The next cause of family disturbance was a pet of another 
description. 
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«“« Oh, Joseph, do git up,’ ses she, ‘ something’s the matter with 
the baby.’ 

«“ That was enuff for me, and in a twinklin’ 1 was settin’ up in the 
bed, as wide awake as if I hadn’t been asleep in a week. 

« ¢ Look at him, Joseph—he acts so curious,’ ses she, as she tuck 
the little feller out of his crib, and laid him down in the bed between 
us, 

“For ‘bout two minits we both sot and looked at the baby, 'thout 
drawin’ a breth. Thar it lay on its back, with its little hands down 
by its side, Fust it would spread its mouth like it was laughin’ at 
something-—then it would roll its eyes about in its hed and wink ‘em 
at us—then it would twitch all over, and ketch its breth—then it 
would lay right still and stop breathin’ for a second or two, and then 
it would twitch its little limbs agin, and roll its eyes about the 
strangest I ever seed anything in my life, an then it would coo, so 
pitiful, like a little dove, two or three times, till it would kind of 
smuther like, and stop breathin’ agin. 


‘IT could hear Mary’s hart beat _ plain, and I felt the cold | 


blood runnin’ back to mine like a mill-tail. I looked at Mary, and 
she looked at me, and such a expression as she had in her eyes I 
never seed in any human. 

*** Joseph |’ ses she. 

**Mary!’ ses I. 

*«* Oh, dear!’ ses she, the big tears fillin’ her butiful eyes. ‘ Oh, 
dear | the baby is dyin’—I know it is. Oh, what shall we do ?’ 

“* Oh no, Mary, don’t get skeered,’ ses I, with what little breth 
I could summons up for the effort. 

«“« Oh yes, I know itis. I know'd something was gwine to hap- 
pen, I had such a dreadful dream last night. Git up, Joseph, and 
call muther and the galls as quick as you can. Oh dear me, my 
poor little baby !’ 

“* Don’t take on, Mary—maybe "taint nothin’ bad," ses I, tryin’ 
to compose her all I could, though I was seared as bad as she was, 
and put my trowsers on wrong side before in my hurryment. 

«In a minit I had all the fam’ly up, and by the time I got the fire 
kindled, here cum old Miss Stallins and the galls, all in ther nite 
clothes, skeered almost out of ther senses. . 

«* Dear me, what upon yeath’s the matter ?’ ses old Miss Stallins. 

“* Oh, the baby! the baby! cried Mary, 

««* What is happened?’ ses all of em, gatherin’ round the bed. 

“* 1 don't know what ails it,’ ses Mary, ‘ but it acts so strange— 
like it was gwine to dy.’ 

« * Merey on us,’ ses the . 

** Don’t take on so, my child,’ ses old Miss Stallins. ‘It mought 
va Bixt poor ang, did't think of anyihing: bat the 

“ But ary didn’t think of anything but the baby. 

as What's good for it mother ? what'll eure it?’ ses a 

“ The old woman put on her specticles, and looked at it, and felt 
it all over, while Mary was holdin’ it in her lap by the fire. 

«*« Don't be skared,’ ses she. ‘Don't be skared, my child, maybe 
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it's nothing but the hives, or the yaller trash, or some other baby 
ailment, what won't hurt it.’ 

«Oh, it'll dy—I know it will,’ ses Mary. 

*« « Maybe its only sick at its little stummick, muther,' ses sister 
Carline, ‘and some sut tea is the best thing in the world for that, 
they say.’ 

«¢ And if its the thrash, some catnip tea will drive it out in half 
a ower,’ ses the old woman. ‘ Prissy, make some catnip tea, quick 
as you can,’ 

«** And have some water warmed to bathe its little feet in,’ ses 
sister Kesiah ;’ ‘for maybe its spasomy.’ 

«Oh dear, see how it winks its eyes !’ ses Mary.’ 

«That ain't nothing uncommon, dear,’ ses her muther. 

«« * Now its twitchin’ its little lims again, Qh, it will dy, I know 
it will.’ 

«*¢ Wouldn’t some saffron tea be good for it?’ ses Miss Carline. 
‘ Poor little dear.’ 

“+ Yes, and a musterd poultice for its little bowels,’ ses the old 
woman. 

“ By this time all the niggers on the place was up gettin’ hot- 
baths, and teas, and musterd poultices, and ingun-juice, and Lord 
knows what all, for the baby. Muther and the galls was flyin’ about 
like they was crazy, and I was so tarrified myself that I didn’t know 
which eend I stood on. In the hurryment and confusion, Aunt 
Katy upsot the tea-kitle and scalded little Moses, and be sot up a 

ell in the kitchin loud enuff to be heard a mile, and I knocked the 
ome off the table, and spilled the oil all over everything, tryin’ to turn 
round three ways at the same time. After breakin’ two or three 
cups and sassers, and settin’ Mary's night-cap afire with the candle, 
old Miss Stallins made out'to git a tea-spoonful of sut tea in the 
baby’s mouth, hot enuff to scald its life out, and then ther was suth 
another to-do as nobody ever did hear before. 

«* Wa !|__wa-ya |__ke-wa |—ke-wa-ah !’ went the baby. 

**« Good gracious! mother, the tea’s bilin’ hot,’ ses sister Carline. 

«My lord! Prissy, hain't you got no better sense? What upon 
yeath did you give it to me so hot for?’ ses the old woman when she 
put her finger in the cup. : 

« ¢ Miss Kesiah tell me pour bilin’ water on it,’ ses Prissy, with 
her eyes as big as sassers. 

«*Waya! ke-wa-ah! ke-wa!’ ses the baby, kickin’ and fistin’ 
away like all rath. - | 

«¢ Whar's the draps, Joseph? Git the draps, it must be colicky,’ 
er — ma neocon rrick ck as I could, and tried to pour 

“6 e as as I could, out 
five Ain as she told me. But my hand trimbled, so 1 couldn’t 
es Give it t ia Joseph he; ‘ too agitated. 

«« ¢ Give it to me, »’ ses she; ‘ you's 4 

« And she tack the vial, wal poured half of it on her lap, tryin’ to 


hit the spoon, the poor old woman’s eyes is so bad. Then told 
sister Carline to drap it—but both the galls was ‘fraid they — 
pour too much, So Mary had to do it herself. Then the next dif- 
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ficulty was to git in the baby's mouth, and when they did git it thar, 
it liked to choke it to deth before it could swaller it. 

“ Pretty soon after that it got quiet, and went sound to sleep in 
Mary's lap, and we all begun to feel a good deal better. Old Miss 
Stallins sed she knew what it wanted as soon as she had time to 
think, and she wondered she didn’t think of it before. Lord only 
know’d what mought happened if we hadn't the parrygorrick in the 
house. We all felt so good after we got over our skare, that we 
sot thar and congratulated one another a little while before gwine 
to bed agin. 

« While we was all chattin’ and old Miss Stallins was beginnin’ to 
nod, I noticed Mary was watchin’ the baby monstrous close, and 
her eyes was beginnin’ to git bigger and bigger, as she looked at its 
face. Bimeby it groaned one of the longest kind of groans. 

“Qh dear!’ ses Mary, ‘I do b'lieve its dyin’ agin !’ 

“We all jumped up and run to her, and shure enuff, it looked a 
heap worse than it did before, and kep’ all the time moanin’ like it 
was breathin’ its last gasp. 

“*QOh, mother, its gwine! It’s jest as limber as a'rag, and it's 
got sich a terrible deth look. Send for the docter, quick,’ ses Mary, 
trimblin’ all over, and lookin’ as if she was gwine to faint in her 
cheer. 

«* Miss Carline tuck hold of its little hands, and moved ’em, but 
they was jest like a ded baby’s, and staid anywhar she put ’em. 

“ Ned was sent to town for Doctor Gaiter, as hard as the hoss 
could Mary and the galls all fell a-cryin’ like they was ata 
funeral, and I felt so fainty myself that I couldn’t hardly stand on 
my feet. Old Miss Stallin would give the baby some ingin-juice, 
and have it put in a warm bath all over; but nothing we could do 
for it done it any good, and we jest had to wait in a agony of sus- 
pense till the doctor cum. 

“ It ain't only three miles to town, and Selim’s one of the fastest 
hosses in Georgia, but it seemed like the docter would never cum.. 

“* Poor little thing!’ ses Mary; ‘] know’d my heart was sot on 
him too much—I know'd it was too pretty and sweet to live. Oh, 
dear.’ 

“* How it does suffer—poor little angel,’ ses Miss Carline ; ‘ what 
kin ail the child ?’ 

“*] wish the docter would cum,’ ses all of 'em. 

* Such thoughts as I had in that ower, I never want to have agin, 
as long as I live. A coffin, with a little baby in its shroud, was all 
the time before my - and a whole funeral procession was passin’ 
through my hed. The sermon was rigin’ in my ears, and I could 
almost hear the rumblin’ of the fust shovelful of yeath on the grave 
boards of my little boy, as I walked round and round the room, 
stoppin’ now and then to take a look at the pore little thing, and to 
speak a word of incouragement to Mary. It was a feelin’, 

r. Thompson, and I do b'lieve I've felt ten years older ever sense. 

Bimeby we heard the hosses feet—all of us drawed a long breth, 
and every face brightened up at the sound. In a minit more the 
docter had his saddle-bags on the table, 
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««* Good evenin’, ladies,’ ses he, jest as pleasin’ and perlite as if 
nothing wasn’t the matter. ‘Good evenin’, Majer; how are you 
this—’ 

“¢The baby! the baby!’ ses all of’em. ‘ Docter, can’t you cure 
the baby ?’ : 

«« Yes, docter,’ ses Mary, ‘ our only hope is in you, docter.’ 

“«* And Providence, my child,’ ses old Miss Stallins. 

“It seemed like the docter never would git all his grate-coats, 
and gloves, and handkerchers off, though the wimmin was hurryin’ 
him and helpin’ him all they could. Bimeby he drawed a cheer up 
to whar Mary was sittin’ to look at the baby. 

‘¢¢ What’s the matter with yer child, Mrs. Jones?’ ses he, pullin 
away its gown and feelin’ its pulse, 

**¢T don’t know, docter ; but it’s dredful sick,’ ses Mary. 

«“* When was it tuck sick, and what is its simptoms?’ ses the 
docter. 

“« All of ’em begun to tell at once, til the docter told 'em he could 
understand ’em better if they'd only talk one at a time, and then 
Mary told him all about it. 

. “*And how much parrygorrick did you give it” ses Docter 
Gaiter. 

««« Five draps,’ ses old Miss Stallins, ‘I wanted to give it more, 
but the children was all so skeery.’ 

««* Let me see your parr gorrick,’ ses the docter, 

‘‘ He tuck it, and smelled it, and tasted it, and then, says he: 

««¢ You're sure you didn’t give it only five draps, Madam ?’ 

«* No, no more'n five,’ ses Mary, ‘ for I poured it out myself.’ 

«“ Then the docter looked monstrous wise at the baby, for "bout a 
minit, and if you could jest seed the wimmin lookin’ at him. None 
of us breathed a single breth, and poor Mary looked rite in the doc- 
ter’s face, as if she wanted to see his very thoughts. 

ste Doc—’ ‘ 

¢ Tg? 

“* Don't be ’larmed, Madam,’ ses he, * ther ain't no danger |’ 

«Sich a change as cum over the crowd! The room seemed to 
git lighter in a instant. It was like the sunlight breakin’ through a 
midnight sky. 

“Mary cried like a child, and*h her to her bussum, 
_ and kissed it a dozen times, and talk talk to it; and the galls 
begun puttin’ the room to rights, so it would be fit for the docter to 
see it. 

««*Ts you sure there ain't no danger, docter ?’ ses old Miss Stallins. 

“*None in the least Madam,’ ses he. ‘Ther’s nothing in the 
the matter of the child, only it had a little touch of the hives, what 
made it laugh and roll its eyes abont in its sleep In your t, 
yon burnt its mouth with yer hot teas, till it cried a little, and 
you've doctered it with hot baths, rag bs and rrick, till 
you've stupified it a little. That’s all, Madam. By mornin’ it'll be 
well a ever it was, if you don’t give it no more big doses of parry- 

rrick.’ 
ary I sed so,’ ses old Miss Stallins. ‘I told the child ther was no 
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use in takin’ on so ’bout the baby. But young people is so easy 
: ‘keered, you know, decter.’ 


‘ Yes, and old grandmothers too, sumtimes,’ ses he, laughin.’ 


‘ The baby soon quit moanin’ so bad, and Mary laid it in the bed 
a kiver'd it over with kisses. 


«* Bless it, mudder’s tweetes ‘ittle darlin’ baby—its dittin’ well, 
so it is—-and dey sant dive it no more natty fisies, and burn its tweet 


‘ittle mouf no more, so dey sant,’ ses she; and the galls got round, 
and sich a everlastin’ gabblement as they did keep up. 


“By this time it was most daylight, and after drinkin’ a cup of 
strong coffee what old Miss Stallins had made for him, and laughin’ 


us for bein’ se skared at nothing, the good old docter bundled on 
his clothes, and went home to charge me five dollars for routin’ him 
out of his bed and makin’ him ride six miles in the cold, But I 
ain't sorry we sent for him, for I do b’lieve if he hadn't cum, we 
would dosed poor little Harry ded as a door nail before mornin’. 
The little feller is dein’ prime now, and if he was to have another 
attack of the hives, I'll take monstrous good care they don’t give 
him no more dratted parrygorrick. So no more from 


“ Your friend till deth, 
“Jos. Jowne.” 


Slight as is the sketch given us of “‘ Miss Stallins’s” charac- 
ter, there are many truthful touches about the outline, her 
nervous flurry when the child was supposed to be in danger, 
and her self-complaceney in afterwards charging the mother 
with having been foolishly fnghtened, are particularly wratt 
as is her firm belief im quackery, both religious and medi 
in the latter respect we fear Muss Stallins is the type of a das 
neither peculiar to America, nor exclusively composed. of 
elderly ladies: There are several other sketches written: in 
the same spirit, bat none, we think, containing so much of 
that fireside humour, which delights to hover round the hearth, 
and light up the features of a family group, throwing a mellow 

cheerful glow into every part of a domestic picture, from the 
sonorous pose of the grandmother nodding im the armehair, to 
the sallow face of the etehiiloniaith the corner. It is for this 


reason. we have preferred extracting so largely from “ Major 
Jones's Courtship,” to adopting, what would be perhaps a 
fairer course withregard to the editor, that. of giving speci- 
mens of, other tales..cf the: same.-deseription. ‘There is evi- 
dently a wide field for this species of humour in America, and, 
although the peculiarity of the dialect might diminish the en- 
joyment of some readers, we are sure that, coming, {rom.such.a 
pen as Judge Hahburton’s, it would. convey.a truer.ideaof 
indoor America, than the published “ dmpressions’’ of any num- 
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ber of travellers, no matter how éopiously the “ chicls” may 
have been “ taken notes” by the way. In ordeér to prove what 
may be considered our second proposition, that “ Traits of 
American Humonr’” will afford amusement, even to.those who 
may be sceptical or carcless as to their containing pictures of 
transatlantic life, we cannot do better than treat our readers to 
two or three miscellaneous extracts, but siniple as the task may 
seem, it is by no means easy to make a selection. Seldom has 
a book more tantalizing to the reviewer made its appearance. 
However, he is not bound to follow the advice of the nursery 
rhyme, and “ take the best and leave the worst,” otherwise he 
would have a perplexing duty to perform, in choosing from a 
collection of tales and sketches, most of them of a provokingl 
convenient length, each containing’ some new feature, and all 
of a merit that has already stood the test of public opinion in 
America, although, with a few exceptions they now make their 
first appearatice in this country. We have illustrations of a 
shrewdness essentially Yankee, (which title, the a informs 
us, as in strictness ae to the New Englander only) in 
which the nartator evidently chuckles over instances of “ Smart 
dealin.” *We have marvellous yarns with a nautical flavour 
about them, and anecdotes quite as marvellous in their way, 
of bear hunts in the “Far West,” which, as far as the sport- 
ing propensities of its inhabitants go, seems to be the Galway 
of Ameri¢a, with this trifling difference however, that the co- 
vers of the Askansas country gentleman are stocked: with bears 
—we bey their pardon—“ bars” panthers, “ possams,” coons, 
and stieh small deer, instead of foxes and hares. Of course 
among the contributors in this line, our old friend Colonel 
Crockett makes his appearance, and we agree with Judge Hali- 
burton, that the mighty hunter is decidedly improved by th 
little trimming he has received, besides four of his unparalleled 
adventures’ we find two or three old favorites, many of our 
readers have, no doubt, had the pleasure of beimg introduced 
to the “ Big Bear of Arkansas,” and remember that model 
yarn, the “Shark Story,” in which the narrator describes how 
he calmly “ gouged” out the eyes of nineteen full-grown 
sharks, he, all the time, standing up to his’ chin in’ water, on 
a lonely rock. 

Great was the coolness, as well of his conduct, as of his 
position, yet we find him ontdone in each respect by the hero 
of the next tale. 
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“« They was down into Baffin’s Bay, or some other 0’ them cold 
Norwegen bays at the north, where the rain freezes as it comes 
down, and stands up in the air, on winter mornens, like great moun- 
tens o' ice, all in streaks, Well, the schooner was layen at anchor, 
and all hands was out into the small boats, looken out for wales—all 
except the capting, who said he wa’n’'t very well that day. Well, he 
was walken up and down, on deck, smoken and thinking, I expect, 
mostly, when all of a sudden he reckoned he see one o’ them big 
white bears—polar bears, you know—big as thunder—with long 
teeth, He reckoned he see one on ‘em sclumpen along on a great 
cake o' iee, that lay on the leeward side of the bay, up agin the hank 
The old capting wanted to kill one o' them varments most wonderful, 
but he never lucked to wet a chance. Now tho’, he thought, the 
time had come for him to walk into one on ‘em at laast, and fix his 
mutton for him right. So he run forrard and lay hold onto a small 
skiff, that was layen near the fore’stal, and run her ‘out; and launched 
her; then he tuk a drink, and—here's luck—and put in a stiff load 
of powder, a couple of balls, and jumped in, and pulled away for the 
ice, 
‘“* Tt wa'n't long ‘fore he got ‘cross the bay, for it was a narrer piece 
of water—.not more than haaf a mile wide—and then he got out on 
to the ice. It was a smart and large cake, and the bear was ‘way 
down to the tother end on it, by the edge o’ the water. So, he 
walked fust strut along, and then he got putty cloast he walked round 
catecorned-like—like’s if he was drivin’ for a plain plover—so that 
the bear wouldn't think he was comen arter him, and he dragged 
himself along on his hands and knees, low down, mostly. Well, the 
bear didn't seem to mind him none, and he got up within ‘bout fifty 
yards on him, and then-he locked so savage and big—the bear did— 
that the captain stopped and rested on his knees, and put up his gun, 
and was agoin to shoot. But just then the bear turned round and 
snuffed up the captin—just as one of Lif's hounds snuffs up an old 
buek, Mr. Cypress—and begun to walk towards him, slowly like, 
tle came along, the captain said, clump, clump, very siow, and made 
the ice bend and crack again under him, so that the water come up 
and putty mueh kivered it all over. Well, there the captin was ail 
the time squat on his knees, with his gun pinted, waiten for the var- 
ment to come up, and his knees and legs was mighty cold by means 
of the water that the bear riz on the ice as [ was mentionen At 
last the bear seemed to make up his mind hew the captin woud taste, 
and so he left off walkin’ slow, and started off on a smart swift trot, 
right towards the old man, with his mouth wide open, roaren, and 
his tail stieken out stiff. The captin ——— looken out all the 
time putty sharp, 1 should say, till the got within about ten 


yards on him, and. then he let him have it. He aimed right at the 
Heshy part of his heart, but the bear dodged at the flash, and rared 
up, and the balls went into his two hind legs, just by the jynt, oue 
into each, and broke the thigh bones smack. off, so that he went right 
down aft, on the ice, thump, on his hind quarters,. with 
standen but his fore legs, and his head ria. ap, a growlen.at.the 

tin. When the eld man see him down, and tryen. to slide seuss 
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ice to get his revenge, likely, thinks he to himself, thinks he, I might 
as well get up and go and cut that ere creter’s throat. So he tuk 
out his knife and opened it. 

«¢ But when he started to get up, he found, to his astonishment, 
that he was fruz fast to the ice. Don't laugh: it’s a fact; there an't 
no doubt. The water, you see, had been round him a smart and 
long while, whilst he was waiten for the bear, and it’s wonderful cold 
in them regions, as IT was sayen, and you'll freeze in a minit if you 
don't moven about smartly, So the captin he strained first one leg, 
and then he strained tother, but he couldn't move ‘em none, The 
was both fruz fast into the ice, about an inch and half deep, from 
knee to toe, tight as a Jersey oyster perryauger on a mud flat at low 
water, So he laid down his gun, and looked at the bear, and doubled 
up his fists. 

“¢Come on, you bloody varmint,’ says the old man, as the bear 
swolloped along on his hinder eend, comen at him, 

«* He kept getten weaker, tho,’ and comen slower and slower all 
the time, so that at last, he didn’t seem to move none; and directly, 
when he’d got so near that the captin could jist give him a dig in the 
nose by reachen forrard putty smart and far, the captin see that the 
beatt was frnz fast too, nor he couldn't move a step further forrard 
no ways. Then the captin burst out a laughen, and clapped his 
hands down on fo his thighs, and roared. The bear seemed to be 
most onmighty mad at the old man’s fun, and set up such a growlen 
that what should come to pass, but the ice cracks and breaks all 
around the captin® and the bear, down to the water's edge, and the 
wind jist then a shiften, anid comen off shore, away they floated on a 
cake of'ice about ten by six, off to sea, without the darned a biscot 
or a quarter o” liquor to stand ‘em on the crvise! There they sot, 
the bear and the captin, just so near that when they both reached 
forrards, they could jist about touch noses, and nother one not able 
to move any part on him, only excepten his upper part and fore 
paws.’ 

«By Jolly! that was rather a critical predicament, Venus,’ cried. 
Ned, buttoning his coat. ‘1 should have thought that the captain's 
nose and ears and hands would have been frozen too.’ 

“* That's quite naytr’l to suppose, Sir, but you see the bear kept 

him warm in the upper parts, by being so cloast to him, and breathen 
hard and hot on the old man whenever he growled at him. Them 
polar bears is wonderful hardy animets, and has 4 monstrous deal o’ 
heat into’em, hy means of their bein’ able to stand such cold climates, 
I expect: And so the captin knowed this, and whenever he felt 
chilly, he just tuk up his ramrod and stirred up the old rascal, and 
made him roar nll squeal, and then the Hot breath would come 
pouren out all over the captin, and make the air quite moderat and 
pleasant.’ 

«« Well, go on, Venus. Take another horn first.’ 

««« Well, there a’nt much more on’t. Off they went to sea, and 
sometimes the wind drnv ’em nothe, and then agin it druv “em southe, 
but they went southe mostly} and so it went on until they were out 
about three weeks, So at , one afternoon—" 
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«« «But, Venus, stop: tell us, in the name of wonder, how did the 
captain contrive to support life all this time.’ 

« ¢ Why, Sir, to be sure, it was a hard kind o’ life to support, but a 
hardy man will get used to almost—’ 

«* No, no: what did he eat? what did he feed on ?’ 

« «O-O—I'd liked to’ve skipped that ere. Why, Sir, I’ve heered 
different accounts as to that. Uncle Obe Verity told me he reconed 
the captain cut off one of the bear's paws, when he lay stretched out 
asleep one day, with his jack-knife, and sucked that for fodder, and 
they say there's asmart deal o’ nourishment in a white bear’s foot. 
But if I may be allowed to spend my 'pinion, I sould say my old 
man’s account is the rightest, and that’s—what’s as follows. You 
see after they'd been out three days abouts, they began to grow kind 
o’ hungry, and then they got friendly, for misery loves company, 
you know ; and the captain said the bear looked at him several times, 
very sorrowful, as much as to say, ‘ Captain, what the devil shall we 
do?’ Well, one day they was sitten looken at each other, with the 
tears ready to burst out o’ their eyes, when all of a hurry, somethin’ 
come floppen up out o’ the water onto the ice. .The captain looked 
and see it was a seal, The bear's eyes kindled up as he looked at me, 
and then the captin said, he giv him a wink to keep still. So there 
they sot, still as starch, till the seal not thinken nothin’ o’ them no 
more nor if they was dead, walked right up betweon’em. Then 
slump! went down old whitey’s nails into the fish’s flesh, and the 
captin run his jack-knife into the tender loin, The seal soon ip his 
bitters, and the captin cut a big hunk off the tale eend, and put it 
behind him, out o’ the bear’s reach, and then he felt smart and com- 
fortable, for he had stores enough for a long cruise, though the bear 
couldn't say so much for himself 

*¢ Well, the bear, by course, soon run out 0’ provisions, and had 
to put himself onto short allowance; and then he begun to show his 
natural temper. He first stretched himself out as far as he could go, 
and tried to hook the captin’s piece o’ seal, but when he found he 
couldn't reach tnat, he begun to blow and yell. Then he'd rare up 
and roar, and try to get himself clear from the ice. But mostly he 
rared up and roared, and pounded his big paws and head up the 
ice, till by-and-by (jist as the captin said he expected) the ice 
cracked in two ogin, and split right through between the bear and 
the captain and there they was on two different pieces o’ ice, the 
captain and the bear! The old man said he really felt sorry at 
parten company, and when the cake split and separate, he cut off 
about a o’ pound o' seal and ehueked it to the bear. But either 
because it wan't enough for him, or else on account o’ his feelen bad 
at the captain goen, the beast wouldn't touch it to eat it, and he laid 
it down, and growled and moaned over it quite pitiful. Well off he 
went, one, one way, and t’other ‘nother way, both feel’n pretty bad, 
l expect. After a while the captain got smart and cold, and felt 
mighty lonesome, and he said he y thought he'dagi’n in and 
died, if they hadn't pick'd him up that arternoon.’ 

« «Who picked him up, Venus ?’ 

“« Who? a codfish craft off o’ Newfoundland, I expect. They 
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didn't know what to make o’ him when they first see him slingen u 
his hat for’em. But they got out all their boats, and took a sm 
swivel and a couple o’ muskets aboard, and started off—expecten it 
was the sea-sarpent, or an old maremaid. They wouldn't believe it 
was a man, until he'd told ‘em all about it, and then they didn’t hardly 
believe it nuther; and they cut him out o’ the ice and tuk him aboard 
their vessel, and rubbed his legs with ile o’ vitrol ; but it was long 
time afore they come to.’ 

« ¢ Didn’t they hurt him badly in cutting him out, Venus ?’ 

« ¢ No, Sir, 1 believe not; not so bad as one might s'pose: for 

ou see he'd been stuck in so long, that the circulation on his blood 
had kind o’ rotted the ice that was right next to him, and when they 
begun to cut, it crack’d off putty smart and easy, and he come out 
whole like a hard biled egg.’ 

“ « What became of the bear ?’ 

**¢ Can't say as to that, what became o’ him. He went off to sea 
somewheres, I expect. I should like to know, myself, how the ver- 
ment got along right well, for it was kind in him to let the captin 
have the biggest haafo’ the seal, any how. That's all, boys. ow 
_ many’s asleep ?’” 


The “ Yankee among the Mermaids” appeared, if we re- 
member rightly, in ‘“ Bentley’s Miscellany,” but so long a 
that an extract from it, containing a Yankee version of the 
legend of Lurley, will no doubt be new to many. Most per- 
sons imagine that the name of the Rhine is only a modernised 
form of its ancient title. At least such, we confess, was our 


onr own impression, before we had met with the following - 


more philosophical derivation :— 


« Waell, you see, all this here talk made us dry as thunder; so 
the chaplain said he guessed the sun was over the fore-yard, and 
baled us out another horn o’ licker all round. Then he took a 
‘ spell ho!’ at the jawin’ tackle, and allowed there was a river in 
Jarminy, where all our, Dutch imegrants hails from, and that a 
naked gall used to locate herself in a whirlpool, and come up on 
sepeneningy nights and sing a hull bookful o' songs, as t the 
heads o’ all the young fellers in them parts, Waell, reports ruz u 
as she’d a hull cargo o’ gold stowed away at the bottom o’ the whirl- 
pool, and many a wild young Jarmin, seduced by the gall’s singin’ 
and hopes o' gold, lept into the river, and warn't heerd on never 
arter. These matters hurt the young gall’s kariter, and the old 
folks, who'd always allowed that she was a kind of goddess, began 
to think that she warn’t the clear grit, and the young fellers said 
her singin’ was no great shakes, and that her beauty warn’t the 
thing it was cracked up to be. 

«“ There was a famous general, who wasn't raised in that section o’ 
the country, but had swapped a castle on a mountain in Spain for 
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one o' them ar’ water lots near the whirlpool; he began to find 
himself rather short o' cash to buy his groceries, and concluding 
that he couldn’t dew without a little whiskey to keep off the aguy, 
resolyed to pay the whirlpool gall a visit, and jest see if he couldn’t 
soft soap the young critter outof a littlerhino. Next full moon, he 
tortles to the bluff what hung over the bilin’ and foamin’ river, and 
jest at eight bells, up ruz the gall, stark naked, a sittin’ on the white 
froth o' the whirlin’ water, and singin’, ‘ Won't you come to my 
bower what I’ve shaded for you ?’ 

“« Waell,’ says the gineral, not a bit daunted—says he, ‘ look 
here, my gall; i mean to eat a lobster salad with you to-night, if 
you promise to behave like a lady, and won't cut up no shines." 

“« Waell, the gael gave her word o’ honour, and the gineral dove 
into the whirlpool, and down they went right slick. 

‘“ Next mornin’, the gineral was found to hum with a sighter old 
wold pieces, bigger round than the top of’a backer-box, and @# hull 
pot full o the tallest kind o' jewels; you see the sojer had carried a 
small flask of Monongahely in nis poeket, and the river gall couldnt 
git over the old rye—tew glasses opened her heart, [ guess, and she 
let the gineral slip his cable in the mornin’ with just abeout as much 
old as he could stow away. 

“Some o’ his friends kalkilated as he'd better drop his anchor 
thar’ agin—and there was some talk in the settlervent of formin’ a 
jynt-steck company for the purpose o’ gettin’ up all the gold—but 
the gineral tell’d ‘em he guessed he'd got enough for him, and he 
seed quite enough down thar’ not to want to go no more; and re- 
fusin’ to say what he had seen, or tell ‘em how they was to to work, 
it kinder stopped the jynt-stock company. 

“« The river gall she fell quite in love with the gineral right up to 
the hub, and sat on the bilin’ water night arter night, singin’, ‘ Meet 
me by moonlight alone; but the gmerak said he'd see her drowned 
first afore he trust her agin—for, says he, ‘No woman was never 
deceived twyst,’ which riled the river gall like mad, and in the re- 
venge she sot the whirlpool a bilin’ like all creation, as if resolved 
to keep the neighbourhood in hot water. From the carcumstance of 
the gineral’s gettin’ so much gold out o’ the river, the Jarmins 
called it the Htéino, and its been known by somethin’ like that name 
ever since.” 


What a wholesome lesson on the folly of dandyism, and-the 
danger of giving way to a partiality for a becoming chaussure, 
is read to us in the account of “ Where Joe Meriweather went 
to.” Oh! all ye lovers of unwrinkled pantaloons, be warned 
by his untamely end, and eschew tight straps :— 

as ey you see, Mrs, Harris,’ replied. Mr. Meriweather,, still 
keeping the. same Peete and interrupting the narrative with seve- 
ral bursts of grief, (which we'll leave out)... ‘ You see, Mrs. Harris, 


Joe and I weat up early in the spring to get a boat load of rock 
from Boone county, to put up the foundation of the new houses 
we're buildin’, fur there aint no rock down in them rich sily bottoms 
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in our parts. Well, we got along pretty considerable, fur we had 
five kegs of blast along, and what with the hire of some niggers, we 
managed to get our boat loaded, an’ started fur home in about three 
weeks. You never did see anythin’ rain like it did the fust day we 
was floatin’ down, but we worked like a cornfilled nigger of a Oris- 
mus week and pretty near sundown we'd made a matter ov nigh 
twenty mile afore we were ashore and tied up, . Well, as we didn't 
have any shelter on the flat, we raised a rousin’ big fire on the bank, 
close to whar she was tied up, and cooked some grub ; ann I'd eaten 
a matter of two pounds of side, and half of a possum, and was sittin’ 
on a log, smokin’ a Kaintuck regaly, and a talkin’ to brother Joe, 
who was a standin’ choe up agin the fire, with his back to it. You 
recollex, Mrs. Harris, Brother Joe allers was a dressy sort of a 
chap—fond of brass buttons on his coat and the flaim’est kind of red 
neckerchers ; and this time he had buckskin breeches, with straps 
under his boots. Well, when I was talkin’ to him ov the prespect 
fur the next day, all ov a sudden I thought the little feller was a 
growin’ uncommon tall; till I diskivered that the bucksin breeches, 
that wur as wet as a young rooster in a spring rain, wur beginning 
to smoke and draw up kinder, and wur a liftin’ Brother Joe off the 
ground, 

“« Brother Joe,’ sez I, ‘ you're a goin’ up.’ 

« ¢ Brother Bill,’ sez he, ‘ I ain’t a doin’ anythin’ else.’ 

« And he scrunched down mighty hard; but it wara’t ov no use, 
fur afor long he wur a matter of some fifteen feet up in the air.’ 

« ¢ Merciful powers,’ interrupted the widow. 

« « Brother Joe,’ sez I, 

«* T'm here,’ sez he. 

« * Catch hold ov the top ov that black-jack,’ sez I. 

“ ¢ Talk!’ sez Brother Joe, and he sorter leaned over and grabbed 
the saplin’, like as maybe you've seed a squ’el haul in an elm switch 
ov aJune mornin’. But it warn’t of no use, fur, old ‘omen, ef you'll 
believe me, it gradually begun to give way at the roots, and afore 
he'd got five foot higher, it jist slipped out ef the ground, as easy 
as you'd pull up a spring reddish. 

“ « Brother Joe!’ sez [ agin. 

‘¢¢ T’am a list’nin’,’ sez he. 

« « Cut your straps !" sez I, for I seed it was his last chance. 

“ Talk!’ sez Brother Joe, tho’ he looke«! sort a reproachful like at 
me for broachin’ such a subject; bat arter apparently considerin’ 
awhile, he outs with his jack-knife, an’ leanin’ over sideways, made a 
rip at the sole of his left foot. There was a considerable deal ov 
cracklin’ fur a second or two, then a crash sorter like as ifa w n= 
load of wood had bruck down, and the fust thing I know'd, the 
t'other leg shot up like, and started him ; and the last thing I seed 
ov Brother Joe, he was a whirlin’ round like @ four-spoked wheel with 
the rim off, away overclost toward sundown !” 


Whatever moral tendency there may be in the above, we 
question whether members of the Humane Society would 
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admit that of the description of “The Gander pulling.” For 
the benefit of the uninitiated, we may explain this to be an 
exciting pastime in which the abject of the players is to dis- 
locate the neck of the illfated bird, as they pass at full gallop 
under the gibbet, from which he is suspended. 

Another diversion, stabbing with the bowie-knife, which 
has long been popular in America, forms the subject of a tale 
in the third volume :— 


“ Nex’ mornin’ we were just castin’ off, when Joe come down to 
the wharf-boat, en sez he: 

* * You ain't goin’ off mad, ar you ?’ 

‘“* «¢ No,’ ses I. 

“« Wal,’ sez he, ‘ less take a partin’ smile.’ 

* | didn’t like the idea, but Ransom he said : 

“+ Come in, Ben!’ en in | went and drinkt. 

“« What d'you say to a buffalo-juggin?’ said Joe, arter we'd 
lickered,’ 

“* It's too airly in the season, sez 1; ‘ b'sides I'm off for Orleans.’ 

“*So'm I,’ said Joe, ‘ at eleven; en we'll go company,’ 

“« What's the blaze?’ said Ransom. 

*** ‘Pwo canoes, and one jug,’ said Joe. 

“| knowed what he was after then, for it showed clean out’n his 
eyes. Joe war the best swimmer, en he thort ef we come together 
an’ upset the canoes, he'd have the advantages He knowed he’ d git 
catawompously chored up ashore, en he wanted to drown me,’ 

‘‘ What a devil incarnate! I exclaimed.” 

“That's just him ‘zaetly. 1 thort a minnit,and then sez 1: 

“*Dm your man.” 

“ Wal, a skiff tuck out the only jug, en Joe en I paddled from 
shore leisurely. 

“*A bob! yelled out Ransom, en we started, 

“ We was about ten rods apart, en neck-en-neck. On we swept 
like greased lightnin, Joe leadin’ by ‘bout two inches, 1 should guess. 
I had not look't at Joe sens we left shore, but as we draw'd the 
jug I seed he had his coat and jacket off, We was within ten foot of 
the jug, en both dropped paddies, en I shed my coat and jacket a. 
leetle quicker’n common. ‘Tha’ warn't no misunderstandin’ Leoteon 
us thea; en as the canoes. come together, both grappled and went 
overboard, and underneath the water. 

« Ben here paused, it aa met eR am 
off of + pene cpeaianata if he was recounting the events 


dinner 
as. Wai,” I urged impatiently, - a under the water ?’ 
“ ¢ Ves, mee was the accident happened |" 
“ Aceident? explain.” 
“ Why, I'veno more to sayuthis. I riz, en got aboard my broad- 
hora, en come aw 
“Bat Jou—what became of him?’ 
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«* Joe? he was a missin’ ‘long with my bowie-knife f 

“ | parted with Ben, when the ‘ Perry’ touched the wharf at Provi- 
dence, not caring, under the circumstances, to inquire which way he 
was travelling.” 


How full of satire the words, “ American Humour,” seem to 
be, when we glance at the top of the page after reading the above 
extract. Much has been written of the liberal manner in which the 
bowie knife is used in some of the States, and too much cannot 
be said in expressing abhorrence of a propensity so essentially 
ete in its nature ; but Englishmen, when they cite this as a 
proof of the demoralised state of society in America, should 
recollect that in England, in the year of grate 1852, there is 
an institution called the “ Ring,” not, certainly, patronised by 
the flower of the nobility as in da is of yore, but still patronised 
to a certain extent, and that scarcely a week passes, but a 
three column account of some exhibition of this fine old 
English sport is read, and eagerly read, by thousands who 
gloat over the description of the exceedingly “ game and 
plucky” manner in which the men came up to the scratch in 
the 99th round, one of them having sustained perhaps a com- 
pound fracture of the jaw, in addition to a few simple ones 
elsewhere, while the other, more fortunate, was merely 
“ bunged up about the peepers’ to such an extent, that the 
use of the lancet, and sticking plaister to hold up the eyelids, 
were found requisite to render those valuable organs at all 
serviceable ; to be sure it was a “ fair, manly, stand-up fight 
with such weapons as nature has given,” and possibly there 
was a great deal of science displayed on both sides, but we, 
(perhaps we are over fastidions,) cannot persuade ourselves 
that, even taking all these circumstances into consideration, 
either the illtstrions combatants, or the enterprising managers 
who hired the express train, or the parties who engaged seats 
therein, at the rate of half a guinea a head, for the purpose of 
witnessing the intellectnal spectacle, have any great reason to 
pique themselves on having advanced farther towards perfect 
civilization, than the New Orleans’ desperado who, in a fit of 
passion; inserts a bowie knife between the ribs of his anta 
nist. But the Ring is fast dying out. It has, to use t 
idiom of its votaries, become decidedly “ groggy” of late, and a 
fossil prize fighter exhibited among the oldest antiques in the 
British Museum, will, from the peculiar depression of his os 
frontis, form a puzzling study for the ethnologists of some 
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future day; while at the Archeological Society at Massa- 
chusetts grave gentlemen in black will stand behind tables co- 
vered with pieces of rusty steel, eighteen inches in length, and 
will read sundry papers on “the form and probable use of 
the bowie or dagger, generally attributed to the eighteenth 
and early part of the nineteenth century.” 


And what shall we say of the other—¢de stain, par excel- 
lence, on the national character of America-Slavery? May 
we venture to hope that it will, with the bowie knife, ere long, 
become one of the “ things that were,” in a far off time when 
America had yet to outgrow her inconsistencies, when the na- 
tional air was only too often joined with the sentiment— .. . 


“« T do believe in Freedom's cause ; 

As far away as Paris is 

I love to see her stick her claws 
In them infarnal Pharisees. 

It’s well enough agen a king 
To draw resolves—and triggers, 

But Liberty's a kind of thing 
That don't agree with niggers.” 





Arr. VI.—IRISH CHURCH HISTORY. 


Original Letters and Papers in illustration of the History of 
the Church in Ireland, during the reigns of Edward V1, 
Mary, and Elizabeth. Edited, with notes, from autographs 
in the State Paper Office, by Evelyn Philip Shirley, Esq. 
M.A. 8vo. London: F. and J. Rivington, 1851. 


Mvcu as this island has suffered from religious dissensions, 
it is a singular fact that one of the most neglected departments 
of our literature is Irish ecclesiastical history ; on no impor- 
tant era of which do we possess any complete published col- 
lection of —— documents. ‘Alton Paar researches 

ancient Celtic manuscri ave t to hght a 
ie a amount of bonnie on fd thd p pth 
annals, no contribution has yet been made from those sources 
to illustrate the history of the early Irish Church, which sent 
forth the illustrious men whose names are still revered 
throughout Europe for learning and sanctity. This neglect is 
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the more conspicuous in the present age of general literary 
inquiry when we recollect how much was effected more than 
two centuries ago by such ecclesiastics as Ussher, Colgan, 
and Fleming ; who, notwithstanding the obstacles which im- 
veded their progress, published the elaborate works which still 
form our chief authorities on Irish Church History. From 
the publications of these learned writers the Rev. John 
Lanigan compiled his “ Ecclesiastical history of Ireland,” pub- 
lished in 1822. Considering the time at which it was 
roduced, this work possesses very high merit ; unfortunately, 
Sevens. its author was unacquainted with the ancient Irish 
hagiographical treatises, an intimate knowledge of which is 
indispensable to those who desire accurate information on the 
culiar doctrines and observances of the primitive Christian 
hurch of Ireland. Of those venerable documents one of the 
most important is that known as the Feliré, or Festology, written 
late in the eighth century by the monk Oengus, surnamed, 
from his exceeding sanctity, Celé De,* or the servant of God. 
This work, which contains a vast amount of original and inva- 
luable information connected with the. early. Irish Church, 
might, with the additions of the copious illustrations adducible 
from manuscript sources, be made the foundation of the early 
ecclesiastical history of Ireland. Considerable numbers of 
hagiographical treatises and lives of native Saints are still pre- 
rine! among our collections of more ancient Celtic manu- 
scripts. oy mae of their inestimable value to the ecclesi- 
ologist and the philologer, these documents are generally re- 
plete with interesting details of ancient manners and customs, 
antl thus entitled to a prominent place among the chief mate- 
rials for the early history of the island. By far the most 
valuable of our early remains of this class is the Tripartite life 
of St. Patrick, the ancient Irish version of which had long 
been vainly sought for, until a copy of considerable antiquity 
was discovered in England by our distinguished Celtic é 
pher, Mr. Eugene Curry, who transcribed and collated it 
or the Royal Irish Academy, thus affording inquirers an 
opportunity of testing the fidelity of Colgan’s latin translation 
by a comparison with the original document. We have also Irish 
rituals and ecclesiastical canons of great age, in addition to 





* For a notice of Oengus and his works, see the Inrsu Quanrerty 
Review, Vol. I, page 432. 
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which, Ireland can boast of two venerable literary monuments 
which no other civilized country would have allowed to remain 
so long unpublished. The first of these is the Hymnarium, or 
collection of hymns ofthe Irish Church, nearly as oldas the time of 
Saint Columba, and the Antiphonarium or Antiphonary, written 
at the famous monastery of Bangor, in Down, in the seventh 
century, now preserved in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, 
in Lombardy, which owes so much to the labors of the early 
Irish missionaries. The publication of the Brehon laws, for 
which every one interested in the study of the primitive institu- 
tions of Western Europe looks forward with such intense 
anxiety, will throw much light on the social position and rela- 
tions of ecclesiastics, as regulated by that ancient eode. Until 
all those documents have been rendered accessible, our know- 
ledge of the early Christian Church of Ireland must continue 
in its present imperfect and circumscribed state; which is the 
more to be regretted, as the information which has of late years 
been incidentally brought to light tends forcibly to demonstrate 
the falsity and imaccuracy of what has hitherto been received 
historical truth. A. new era of ecclesiastical history opens 
from the latter part of the twelfth century, when the Church of 
Ireland became divided into two sections between the natives 
and the Anglo Normans. The latter excluded the Irish, as 
far as possible, from all religious establishments, and enacted 
stringent laws against their admission to ecclesiastical offices 
of any importance. The materials for our Church his 

from the period of the Anglo Norman settlement to the Re- 
formation are still inaccessible, and chiefly consist of original 
Papal ordinances, government documents, chartularies, rolls, 
and monastic annals; while on the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
natives, their own manuscript compilations are our surest 
authorities. Two invaluable contributions to our medieval 
Church history have been made of late years by the Rev. 
William Reeves, in his treatise on Down, Connor, and 
Dromore, and his edition of Primate Colton’s visitation of 
the Diocese of Derry in 1397. The basis of the first 
of these works is the taxation of Down and Connor in 
1306, “the most ancient collection of ecclesiastical statistics 
connected with Ireland now remaining.” The great value of 
this publication, as well as of Dr. Reeves’s edition of the acts 
of Primate Colton, is derived from the editor’s elaborate anno- 
tations and appendices, compiled from all accessible printed 
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and manuscript sources. The Registry of the Priory of all 
Saints, near Dublin, edited by the learned Dean of Clonmac- 
nois, is the only published collection of documents con- 
nected with an Anglo Irish monastic establishment. The 
sole printed specimen of a ritual of the same class is the Book 
of Obits and Martyrology of Christ Church, Dublin, edited 
by the Rev. J. H. Todd. Both of these works were published 
by the Irish Archeological Society, and have been noticed in 
a review of that body’s publications which appeared in a former 
number of our journal. Among other interesting inquiries 
connected with Irish mediseval Church one are the life 
and writings of Fitz Ralph, Primate of Ireland in the four- 
teenth century, a man of great eminence in his day, and bet- 
ter known as Ricardus Armacanus, or Richard of Dundalk. 
Many of his works are still preserved in manuscript, and as 
the productions of the precursor of Wickliffe, they well merit 
investigation. It is much to be regretted that the late Dr. 
Elrington did not enlist the services of competent editors to 
illustrate the portions of his edition of Ussher’s works which 
refer to Church history. A vast amount of new and in- 
teresting information might have been appended to the 
learned Primate’s “ Britannicarum Ecclesiarum Primordie,” 
the “ Veteyum Epistolaram Hibernicarum Sylloge ;” and the 
“ Discourse on the religion of the ancient Irish.” The eecle- 
siastical as well as the general history of Ireland would have 
been much enriched had the learned Monck Mason continued 
the labors of which we have received so favorable a specimen. 
Considerable service has, however, been lately rendered in the 
same department by the Venerable HenryCotton, Archdeacon of 
Cashel, whose “Fasti Ecclesie Hibernice,” supply a want. 
long felt by literary investigators ; this work is the more to be 
prized as the chiel mesasls s from whieh it was compiled are, 
we know by sad experience, in a very precarious condition, 
In the Primatial i at Armagh is still preserved a 
large and invaluable collection of original ecclesiastical docu- 
ments, on which must be laid the basis of our medizeval church 
history, and the result of researches among them is anxiousl 
expected by those inquirers, who cannot be satisfied with s 
meagre works as that of Dr. Mant, which must only be regarded 
as an abridged and contimued edition of the history of the 
Irish Bishops by Ware and Harris. Although Archdall 
deserves credit for having applied rationally to the study 
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of our records at a period when the theories of Vallancey and 
Ledwich reigned in the ascendant, it must be admitted that 
his “ Monasticon Hibernicum” is meagre and defective, not- 
withstanding its superiority over the attempts of Ware, 
Allemand, and Harns. Palliation for these faults is to be 
found in the circumstances of his times, which prevented 
Archdall from carrying out his design to its full extent, while 
the information he was able to obtain from ancient Irish 
manuscripts was imperfect and erroneous. The compilation, 
moreover, of a monastic history for the entire of Ireland is too 
arduous an undertaking for a single individual, and should be 
executed by a number of investigators, each conversant with 
the minutiz of the local history of the distriet- which he un- 
dertakes to illustrate. This observation applies equally to 
other departments of history, and if more fully recognized 
would tend to inerease our stock of really valuable works, and 
to diminish the number of those generally crude productions 
known as “ general histories.” 

Great and permanent as have been the results of the Re- 
formation in Ireland, the history of its introduction and early 
oon a still remains unwritten. With the exception of the 

rish State Papers of the time of Henry VIII., the work be- 
fore us is the only published collection of original documents 


connected with this important event. In his preface Mr. 
Shirley observes :-— 


“ Every one who has studied the History of the Church in Ireland 
during the eventful period immediately subsequent to the Reforma- 
tion, must necessarily have remarked how limited are the sources of 
information which are accessible to the ecclesiastical inquirer. In- 
deed, writers of every party, both Churehmen and Dissenters, unite 


in deploring the loss and ruinous waste which has taken place amongst 
the Records of the Irish Church. 


“ Impressed with these views, pense some oe "ago in 

the State Paper Office in collecting for the eo 
History of a district in the north of Ireland, I was much’ struck 

pee @ numerous ae ~ the —_ of the Church, to 5 
ound scattered among vast collection of papers there preserved, 
— which have apa to Ireland. It oecurred to rm at the time, 
that it might not be an uninteresting labour, or entirely unacceptable 
to the Church, to make.a selection from. these papers, and commit 
them to the press, after the model of Sir Henry Ellis's valuable 
series of letters illustrative of i 


“ The accession of Edward VI. ri appeared the 
point from whence to commence the selection, inasmuch as the resis. 
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siastical Papers which remain in the State Paper Office of a’ date 
anterior to the death of Henry VIII., have been already given to 
the public in the general collection of State Papers relating’ to 
Ireland, which were printed in 1834, — 

“ The present series of Papers (for they cannot all strictly be called 

Letters) commences then with the accession of Edward VI., and 
embraces every document of interest affecting the state of the Irish 
Church, or written to, or by, the Irish Prelates and Dignitaries, 
which I have met with in the State Paper Office, from that time to 
the ninth year of Elizabeth, 1567. In some cases indeed the extreme 
length of the original papers, having reference not only to the Eccle- 
siastical, but the Civil state of the kingdom, required extracts bers 
to be given ; but in these cases nothing which concerned the Ch 
has been omitted, it having been my object to preserve every fact 
likely to throw light on the very obscure state of the Church durin 
the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary and the early part of that o 
Elizabeth.” 
The number of origina! letters and instruments comprehended 
in the volume amounts to one hundred and twenty-one. To 
enter into a minute examination of their contents is not our 
present object, theré not being yet extant any collateral ma- 
terials by an analysis of which we might be enabled to draw 
fair and impartial conclusions with reference to the objects and 
characters of the writers. As materials for history, the docu- 
ments published by Mr. Shirley are invaluable, and they will 
be found to throw much light on varidus points relative to 
which we have hitherto possessed but scanty information ; in 
illustration of which may be adduced the following deposition 
relative to the conduct of the Lord Deputy, St. Leger, in 
1551, when an invasion of Ireland was anticipated as the re- 
sult of communications between the northern Chiefs and the 
King of France :— 

“The deposition of me John Alen knight, late chauncelor of 


Irlande, upon my oothe made before Sr James Croftes knight, Lord 
Deputie of Irland, Sr Wm Brabason and Syr John Trauers rin te 


A en et wnat lei toga tt Bont ye and 
yet for explanation upon what occasion by like that my L. 

avowcheth me to wth him in this case, T declare some 
cireunstance, wch holly in effect is true, so indge me: It was 
800, that about this tyme xij monethes, in lente, haueng the daie 
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before receyued Ires both by oon Mr Woode, & Brooks, aswel from 
my Lordes of the Cunsell, intymating to me both ther determyna- 
tions of the sending hyther of my L Cobham wth an armye, signy- 
fieng also ther plesure to me to attende upon my L Cobham to mak 
all rouisions for his furnyture, I repaired to Kylmaynam, 
to speke wth r St leger then my re and beyng ther, he sente for 
me into a Chamber weh is called St Johns Chamber, wher he, wth 
dyuers of the Cunsell wer then sitting, and when I came in, they all 
roose, so after salutations, Mr Sentleger went aparte from the reste 
to the gret wyndowe taking me wth » and entring into coversa- 
tion wth me of the cause of my comeng, I shewed him theffecte of 
my lres & instructions, desiring him, because I wold not be seen to 
contempne neithr his prsente auctie, ne dismynysh his estimation 
amonge the people, that I moght haue his commissions to certen 
persons to prouyde their provisions, rather then to do it by vertue of 
my lres, and he said I shuld have; and after thus comoneng of the 
frenchmens comyng hither, Mr Alen, saithe he, ye ar a man of 
knowleg, what shall the frenchmen I praie you a here, and so 
declaryng his opinion therin; mary quoth I, that wch they went 
aboute ‘the last yere, to persuade the Yrishmen to consente to 
haue Ireland ioyned to the crowne of ffraunce, by my trowthe saith 
he, that wer a vayne devise, ffor the irishmen wolbe no longer sub- 
iect to them, then it plese them selves, but lik as they be waverving 
wth us, wch have been long here by title, so they wolbe to them; 
In good faithe said I thogh ye iudge therin the likeliod, yet I am of 
this opinyon, that the frenchemen haueng conceyved that they cannot 
wel kepe Scotlande onles they foote in Irlande, and so if they moght 
dryve us awaye, and haue or sea portes, [ think they wold not moche 
ferre of the reste ; But said I, what gretter dishonor can be spoken 
of the frenchemen, then they, (after to ot me ther amyties, we haue 
rendred them Bulleyne,) now thus untruly to use us, which I trust 
god woll revenge upon them: well Mr Alen saith he, I woll telle 
you, the frenche kyng is in his flowers of youthe, pusant and hygh 
mynded, and if th’ emperor wer goone, he aspireth to be lord of 
cristendome, and knowing that therin ther is no obstacle but the 
king, & our nation, he woll bylik do what he may to occupie ts ‘wth 
Scotland, & this Cuntrie, that we shall not giue him impedyment 
elliswher, and yet for all this said I, those that come from beyond 
the sea, report that th’ emperor is uery colde to uswards; Mary 
saithe he, that now yh well, for of late ther is aboue xl or 1 
ml poundes worthe of bullyon of the kings seised in flaunders, and 
th’emperor hath made a forfett of it, wch is no small hinderance to 
the kings affaires, spially in soch a tyme as this is, but saithe he, if 
th’emperor wel remembred the kindnes of the kings fader to him, he 
shuld shew no soche ingratitude to his son; and then said I, when I 
was in Ingland, I culd never heare that he had any cause of unkind- 
ness to us, saving some said he was offended wth oe, region: me 
me semyth all things considered, shuld be a small cause of unkindnes, 
well said he, it wer not iret, marae: that. beo.one Nan sone. te 
offended therin: as to see yee at yor eye, that in that matter at 
home among orselyes, oon of us is offended wth another, and I am 
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suer that you, and every man weh paue th’experience of this realme 
do knowe, that if the frenchemens do come hither, they shall haue 
more frendship amongs this nation, for religious cause, then for ther 
owne sakes, and all that they woll give them; and so God helpe me 
said he, for myn awne parte, knowing the maner and ignorance of 
this people, when my Lordes of the Cunsell willed me to set furth 
the matters of religion here, wch to my power I haue doon, I had 
raither they had sente me into Spayne, or any other place wher the 
king shuld haue had cause to mak warre ther, then burdeyned me 
to set furthe the matters of religion here, and I told my Lordes 
no les befor my comeng awaye; and here pawsinge, he terned him to 
goo to the borde to sit for dispatche or consultation wth the reste, and 
imediately oon came, saying his meate was upon the borde ; and so 
we went to dyner ; wch doon, because I see not the clerks mak spede 
to mak my comissions, I went to a side borde, and wrote them my 
self, and assune as I had gotten them sugned, I departed to my lodg- 
ing to Dublyn, and when I came ther, after I ulled off my rid- 
ing gerre, | determyned to go to repast that eventide wth Mr Deane 
of” istchurche, and when I came thider, I founde ther my L of 
Dublyne, and Mr Basnet late Deane of St. Patricks, and so after 
repaste, we fowre together (all others advoyded out of the chamber) 
comoned of the newes of the frenche mennes comenge, & many other 
things touching th’occurrants presente, among weh Mr. Sentlegers 
faults, no ither of me, ne the rest was not forgotten: and specially my 
L of Dublyn assigning divers ffaultis to him in religion for his offer- 
ing at thaulter at his landinge: the prymate & other things tochi 
gpa all, he said he was but a dissymuler in religion, an 
was never willinge to haue it set furthe here, By our Lady said I, 
(as I suppose) ye goo not farre amysse ther, ffor this day to my self 
he confessid not moche less, (ded he soo saith my Lord) I praie you 
remember that. Now to shorten the matter, longe after this my Lord 
and I mett not together, but it was told me that he said, and I hard 
him self say no les, that Mr Sentleger should say to him, that if the 
Lords of the Counsell had letten all things alone in th’order king 
Henry VIII., lefte them, & medled not toalter religion, neither had the 
rebellion of Ingland, nor all thies hurly burleye haue happened: and 
to ees this hemp ko re — a he Nee advouche me for a wit- 
nes ; wherin J said albeit Mr St r so wronged me by taking 
from me honor, estimation & bving, so as if I shuld folowe the fleshe 
if I moght drink him up in a cupp of water, he hath d ed it of 
me, wch considered, no man wol accompte me for an indifferent wit- 
nes against him, yet if I shalbe used for a witnes upon the matter 
proponed; they ar lik to haue a faynt witnes, ffor if Mr Stleger wold 
do to me as moche more harme as he hath doon, I woll not lye to 
hurte him. Long after this about the latter eande of harveste, when 
my Lordes Seruante came out of Ingland, who broght him lres from 
my lordes of the Cunsell for his repaire thider, his lordship sente for 
me to him, and shewing me both the said lres, & what he had 
wage ainst Mr St leger, he asked my cunsell (as indeed I am of his 
) and among other things he desired me to remeber what wordes 
Mr St leger shuld haue had to me in Kylmaynam, when the brute of 
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the frenchemen was &c., at his going to Mounster ; Rehersing theis 
wordes if my Lordes had letten all thinges in th’order the kings 
fader lefte them &c. 1 aunswered, that besides that no man upon 
the case wold tak me for an indifferent witnes inst Mr 
Stleger. I remembred no soch words spoken by him, (ffor of this 
proposition conteyned wtin the interrogatory I never hirde till now, 
Go to Go to $c) yes said my lord, remembre yorselfe better, ffor ye 
told it me the same day ye spake them in Mr eof Cristchurches 
lodging, he and Mr Basnet being present, wel my Lord said I, I 
think ye mystok me, But if it may please yow, when ye mete them 
next to inquire the truthe of them: and if they say as yow say, I woll 
calle them & myself both to better remembraunce, whereupon I meet- 
ing them after, I enquired of them, whether they harde me \ on 
after soch sorte to my |. of Dublyne, and they said my Lord had 
spoken wth them alredy in that matter, and they told him that they 
harde me not say as he alleged. 

“ Neverthelis after this, when at my Lordes request a litle before 
his going out, I wold mak no testimonyall to him in wrytinge of this 
article, The bishop of Kildare came to me persuadinge me on his 
behalf to put in writing the wordes Mr Sentleger spake to me in 
Kylmaynam, To whom I made this answer, Shew my lord that albeit 
I love is litle too bettir than all Mr St legers body, yet I woll do 
nothyng against truthe nor that weh shall not be decent for oon that 
hath been placed as I have been, Therfor if it shall plese my Lords 
of the Counsell, to commaunde my Lord deputie to examyne me 
a my oothe, I will truly declare, [if that may do my Lords 
plesure] what Mr. St leger said to me in Kilmaynan. written wth 
thande of me.—Iohn Alen.” | 


This deposition, together with other papers in the volume be- 
fore us, serves to corroboratethe statement—of whichwe had not 
before conclusive evidence—that attempts were made by the 
Archbishop of Dublin to effect the ruin of St. Leger, who was 
six times chief governor of Ireland under Henry VITI., Ed- 
ward VI., and Mary. Mr. Basnet, referred to in the docu- 
ment, was the first Dean of St. Patrick’s who embraced the 
principles of the Reformation. He has acquired much cen- 
sure for his conduct in unlawfully surrendering the Deanery to 
the King, as well as for having fraudulently possessed himself 
of considerable property. Bassenet was a native of Denbigh- 
shire, and, although in holy orders, he is said to have distin- 
guished himself by his services against the Irish at the battle 
of Bellaho in 1539; fully confirming the complaint made 
by the natives more than two centuries before, against the 
mili propensities of the Anglo Norman a, It 
may also be ‘here observéd, with reference to the ex- 
clusion of Irishmen from offices in the Church during 
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Catholic ages, that a Bull of Pope Leo X. still exists prohibit- 
ing natives from holding any offices in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
So carefully was this exclusion carried out in all departments 
of the Church, that no Irishman sat in the see of Dublin from 
the twelfth century to the time of the Reformation. Since 
that period, Englishmen have generally held the principal dig- 
nities in the Established Church of Ireland; the exclusion of 
Irishmen from offices of importance being a point in which the 
government of Great Britain still maintains the policy pursued 
in what are now called the dark ages. 

The project of founding an University in Dublin has hither- 
to been ascribed to Sir John Perrot’s government, Mr. Shirley 
has, however, published “a device or peticion framed by th’ 
archebysshop of Dublin for an Universitie to be founded and 
erected in Irland, with a playne declaration howe the same 
may be easilie doon by the King’s Majestie to the great glorie 
of God, his Majesties honor and immortal remembrance, and 
the spedier reducement of the people there to a due obedience 
and acknowledging of their duties in that behalf.” This docu- 
ment shews that George Browne, the first Protestant Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, is entitled to the credit of having originated 
a Dublin University. A second plan for a College, drawn up 
Poin contains a minute calculation of the expenditure as 
ollows :— 


“ The Platt of a colledg to be erected, wth a principall or provost, 
two preachers, a reader of devinitye, a reader of Logick, a reader of 
philosophie, xii fellowes, xl skollers, a Mr of the grammer skoole, an 
ussher to the same, wth all other necessary officers, and chardgs, by 
estymate required, fytte for the said colledge.— 


ffor the principall by the yere. . . « «+ ceili 
ffor the viceprincipall being one of the fellows over 
& above his dyvidente by the yeere  . : » xx.li 
For the Boweer being allso one of the fellows, ouer 
& above his dividente by the yeere . ©. =. -Xeli 
For two ’ eomg by the yeers 1.li for a peece, and 
for bo * * . * . . * . c.li 
For the reader of Divinitieby yere . .  . Ixvi.li xiijs iiijd 
Eor the reader of Phil by yere . Li 


For the reader of Logick moi. te ee 
For xii fellowes to every titi apece dbl 5, Ye ieee ij. li 

For xii bachelers toevery xls by the yeere . zi 

For the Mr of the grammar Skoole . |) 6 ee 

For the Ussher ofthe same. .  . . 9s gal 

For x1 skollers to every xiiisiiijd . . .  . xxvi.li xifisiilid 
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For the Manciple. _.. R : ‘ P » xx.li 
Forthe Butler . . ° ‘ , ‘ . jij. li vis viiid 
For the Cooke and hisCompany . ° , . xxxli 
For the porter. : , , ‘ ‘ » fiji 
For ij Laundresses to every vi.li xiiisiiiid . . me vis viiid 
Shs F "4 . ip. 
For the diet of xii felloes at iis iiiid the weeke : ixxii. i xvis 
For the diet of xii bachalers at iis a weeke per peece Ixii,li viiis 
For the diet of x1 skollers at xviiid pr peece by the 
weeke  . : ; ' , ' : » elix.li 
For the diet of the Butler and Porter after ijs a 
weeke pr peece . + 85 gre ° » li viiis 
For fyer pr annm : ‘ . . ‘ + Golf 
For otemeale, Salt, Candells, naprye & Vessells per an 1x.li 
For repracons, suyts, & extraordinary chardgsper an .li 
Summa xiic Ixx.li xiis 


None of these plans were, however, brought into action un- 
til the year 1591, when Trinity College was established. “In 
the mean time,” says Mr. Shirley, “ there was no sort of edu- 
cation for the Clergy, whose ignorance was naturally extreme, 
as many of the present collection ofletters abundantly testify.” 

Of the other documents in the volume before us, perhaps 
the most circumstantial and minute are the examinations of 
Richard Creagh, titular Primate of Ireland, during his impri- 
sonment in the tower of London in 1564-5. The originals of 
the following questions are preserved in the autograph of Cecil, 
while the answers are written. by Creagh. 


for to sater tu yo Baligion of the fentinan, (Teescins]. ctuoreye 
to enter to ye Religion o eatines, ines } 

called Paulins, duelyng at Montecavalo, 1 ce RR ramet 
be HO fy ay Ta omega to ‘gen id my 
elf | w further of ye Pops wyll, which wyll by 
sayd Cardinal was aftherwarde declared unto me, and onder payn 
oe mat oy mm pate RCTS 
unto 
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“To the question, houe many wer acquaynted wt you in Room 
being English or Irish and by whom were you ther succored ? 
“ | answher that I saue and spake som tymes wt diverse English and 
Irishmen, as Mr Sekwhill,* the Erle of Derbyes son, the Mr of the 
English hospital called there the age of Saint Asset & others 
deskyin in the said hospital, one also of my Lorde of Lesheterst 
men, called Edmond an Irishman, for lak of costs was at my 
tab] and house, duelyng ye space two monethes or ther abouth; of 
Irishmen also I was acquainted with Muiryrtagh & Donough Obrien 
scholeers, Diermvid 0 Mady, Knoghour og, on Mvires, & other 
scholers whose names I remember not, also a fryer of Saint Austins, 
and a priste from O'neils contrey, which byeng send thedr for to pro- 
eure the bishoprick of Doune and Coner for ON eils brother, as also 
Juspatronatus of som benefices for Oneil, would not be so acquaynted 
wt me as other Irishmen were. Also one Robard & an other called 
Diego seruyng men or soudyers, which, becaus I haue cast them 
away from all acquitance for displeasure (of ye which, as I hard saye, 
they were partetakers) made to Mr Sekwhil, were aboute afther- 
warde to doe me hourt, yea also to accuse me of heresye for favor 
shouen to Englishmen, and chiefly the sayd Robard, as I thynk ye 
aforemencioned Edmond. knowes, I meane th’ Erle of Lesheter’s 
man. 
* At the tyme that I haue ben in Room I was succored by the P 
both in methe, drynk, and house rentts, becaus I was send theder 
obedience toward his mesangers comandament, which for to obey 
was bounde by myne oth, made whan I was receaued to studient in 
the comoune schoules of Lovayn. 
* To ye question, in your retourn by Lovayn houe many English, 
Irish, or others did you make -preuie to ye cause of your retourne 
into Irland ? 
“ The Truth is, that I know none English or Irishman that was so 
preuie, excepte an Englishman of the lesuites that dueled in the 
uniuersitee of Dilingua§ not fear from Augusta in Germany, & two 
_ fryers of 8. Franceis (on Eonglish and th’ other an Irishman) in the 
convent of Antwerpia, wt an other Iesuite an ishman that I 
metth in Antwerp, as also Doctour Clement (a physician) ther duelng, 
and some yong Irish scholers hard in Lovayn by others (perhaps 





Sash of eoves, dotthan for prisoner in Rome oe 

: a time a ; 

+O hase 5 OC Aceh, Tees Gaavel, bate at Wilbet Phat; tn 

Kent, scholar of All Souls about 1520, M.A. in 1531, B.D. in 1533. By 
Bishop of St. Asaph. He was deprived under 
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¢ in Romie ; petted anni the English hospital, which a 
ian into a m1 y of | ¢ 
He about 1582.—Dod's Church History, i. 507. Wood's Athen». 


i Datesen 1 e. Dillengen, near Augsburgh. 
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that came from Rome) that I was appointed to be Archbushop of 
Ardmacha, other men by the way knew or harde more abouth me, 
as the Cardinal of Augusta (who did hold me the space of a senyght 
to be refreased & to recouer my helth of the ague that I caught by 
the way) diuerse of the lesuites in sondry places, and the Doctoures 
of Lovayn, whom I called to dener (dinner ?) ons, because of myne 
uentance before with them. | 

«To ye question, howe many in England or Wales knew you at your 
retourne to Irland ? 

* [tis so that to neuer: body in see ite { willed my self to be 
knowen, i nother of ye scholer that I touke for my man at Ro- 
chester, alltogh my letters wer syen outhwardely by two povre men 
& a povre woman, which knew not ther meanyng, but whan I was 
asked som tymes what I was, | told that I have spend « pyce of my 

with marchandise, which was tryue- 
«To ye questions, ‘To whom was your intent to resorte at your 
ey in Irland, and whose frend ipp meant you to have used in 
r ? 

« Ag 1 was sond by obedience from Irland, & so also to Irland send 
back wt loss both of my frends, kinsffolk and all commodities that I 
had among them, and send for to duel and serue among barbarous, 
wilde, & uncivil folkes, hawyng no body before me ther that ever 
before tyme I was acquaynted with, save onely that I saue som of 
ye preiatts of Ardmacha in ye Engli pale at Quene 

so the toght convenient to send som: kynde of letter with me to 
Shane “swith the letter also for a pension to be gyust Soe 
brother on ye bishoprik: that the priste esayed required in Rome 
for ye sayd brother, which: priste fayned to com at ones wt me to 
Irland, but taryed nevertheles there. for direght answher, I 
saye tryuely that I intended onely to go streght to ye place that 
was by obedience appoynted toe, knowyng not whether Shane 


the mesanger, wer desyring letters of comendations to 
Rome tor mesangers at Archbushoprik of Ardmagha, for (1 think) 
the Dene that is ther, whieh (I wen) is of his*fostred brethren ; and 
also in Rome & Trent were persuasions concernyng ye same, made 
pon Cardinal Moronus (overseyer of such matiers) and to others, 
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yéar old. If Shane or anny other should gyue som help for erection 
of som schoules wherein yought should be broght upp in som good 
maners and begynyngs of learnyng, I should wysh it ; thynking ear- 
nestly that long agou they should forsake theyr barbarous wildnes, 
erueltie, and ferocitie, if thayr yought were broght upp conveniently 
in knowleg of they dutie toward God and theyr princes; as for erec. 
tion of anny universitic, | am not so ignorant but that T know it can 
not be don wth out ye ayde & authoritie of the Quens maiestie ; for 
other frenship or conuersation wt them I intended doubtles to shun 
it; while they should lyue that ar broght up in such all kynds of ini- 
uities, oures, adoultrys, drokens, robyng, stellyng, forswhering, 
‘otherlyke, without anny punishment to be spoken of.— 
** Now be it death or lyfe, prison or frydom, or anny other thyng, 
the truth is that I haue answhered, and all-togh, I lost vat Brin of 
a shipp (estimed to be worte ix thousand duketts) by the frence 
lees in ye warr at our Souerayn Lorde kyng Haryes tyme, & also 
the sarcher of Dover were taken xxxii.li from my brother, —— 
wt them to Lovayn, for my help ther byeng at schoule, at outelands 
mens costs, neuertheles, pouere from my yought hitherto, was 
(as I toght) alwayes tly to serve the croune of England, as of 
nature and dutie I was bounde, & also decla in diuerse 
places the joyfull lyfe that Irishmen have under E d, (nothing 
so pluked of their good, as by sondry wayes other princes’is sugettes 
ar oppressed in other wee were gode and tryue in them 
selfes, for a conclusion, as much sorrow as I had for byeng o 
or charged with such bourden that I was commanded to com with 
to Irland, so much $n joy I haue to be’ dis thereof’; 
houebeit, if I should dye to day, and that of my death Vistermen 
should know to-morrow, the Archbushoprik of Ardmagha, and such 
other should be procured from Rome, (as I thynk, and as hitherto it 
was wont to be,) for som other of that enim to whom God gyve 
grace to be to his natural Quene croune of E 
whom the Lorde God mayntayn now and ever.” 
* * * * * * * 


“17 Martii 1564, an examinacion taken of Richarde Creagh Ireshe- 
man, and Prysoner in the Tower, by Richarde Ousley Recorder of 
London, and Thomas Wilson Mr of Saynt Katherins. 

“« Beeing asked dyverse ' & first touching hym, whome he 
calleth the Popes ) doth answer as foloweth, that the said 
Nuncio came from Rome aboute fower yeres syns August last past, 





tei sa kin of etre eset wa wel prope 
For ) had passed over in this kind of mischievous cus- 
tom. And so far had this wicked and adaltérous generation confined to’ 
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and hath made his continual abode al the said tyme in [relande 
called by name David Wolfe, borne in Lymericke, where this exa- 
minate also was borne. And farther he sayth that the said David 
Wolfe hath been aboute seven yeres abiding in Rome, and was a 
Jesuite there professed, and sent frome the Pope by obedience into 
Irelande by commission, to see what Bisshoppes did their dewties 
there, and what sees ware voyde, and touching hymselfe he sayth, 
that he hath been most comonlie heretofore in the Bisshoppricke 
of Lymerike and there tought children, Th'occasion of his acquain- 
tance wt the Nuncio was, that the Nuncio harde of this examinate 
that he was learned, and so required hym to goe to Rome, to tak 
upon hym the Arche Bisshopperike of Casshal, and afterwards the 
Arche Bisshopperike of Armagh, beeing voyde before his depar- 
ture, he charged hym upon his obedience to goe to Rome, the th’ 
archebisshoprike of Armagh or Casshal, the wch the culde not re- 
fuse to be, use yt when he proceded Bachelaue of Divinitie in 
Lovayne, he sware obedience to the Pope, and yrfore durst not dis- 
obeye his Nuncio. Beeing asked what instrucions he had by the 
Nuncio at his going to Rome, he sayde, the- Nuncio wrate in his 
favor to Cardinal Morone the wche letter he did reade, but doth not 
wel remember the contents therof, but he wel remembreth that he 
sayde he woulde not willinglie take the Archebisshopperike of Ar- 
magh upon hym, but rather yt he shoulde heare of » to be one 
of the Religion. And at his cumynge to Rome, by temmedvors 
his letters to the Superiors of the Zeunieie, myndyg to enter into 
Religion, but he was commanded shortelie after, by Oardinal 
Gonzago,* that had the place of Cardinal Morone, when he wet to 
the Cownsel at Trent, that he shoulde not enter into the religion, 
tyl he knew the popes pleasure ; Beeiug demaded what monye he 
had at his goyng out of Irelande, he saythe that the Nuncio gave 
hym 40 crownes, the Bysshoppe of Lymericket 12 markes, the wche 
12 markes he had as an exhibicion for his fyndyng there, and 20 
crownes he had of his own, and more he had not, by credite or other- 
wise. Beeing asked where the Nuncio doth commenlie keepe in 
Irelande, he sayth that he doth secretlie cume to Lymericke and 
hath been this last Summer in Tyrone, wt Shane Onele, as he harde, 
and the letters that he receaued ware ree unto hym in Lyme- 
ricke, in the presence of a Preest called Sr Thomas Molam. 
* He went out of Irelande in August twoe yeres past, and came to 
Rome in Januarie, and in ffebruarie next he was commanded not to 
enter into the Religion, and afterwardes charged upon the Popes 
eurse, not to refuse th'archbisshopperike of A y and abowte 
Easter twelve moneths after, he was consecrated by Lomelinust and 
an other Bisshoppe in the Popes chapel, and so came frome 





he cmemcrt se: glvae Serene: wy eam of Consentino, afterward 
Ob. 1566. san ; 


H ‘ isin 
{Bente omelin of Genoa, bor 1511, Clerk of the Apostolic 
cao el deserts Cortina. Died in 1379. tm hl 
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in Julie last past. In all wehe tyme of his abode at Rome, the pope 
did bare his charges, after he h ee not to enter into Religion, 
and had daile meate, drynke, and wyne for hymself and his seruande 
at the Popes cost, payng his howse rowme sixe crownes by the 
monthe, havyng had at dyuerse tymes frome the Pope to the number 
of 700 crownes, of the wch summe he had at his goyng out of Rome 
geauen unto _— by the Pope 300 crownes, and one 100 crownes for 
the Nuncio. he had apparel of three sortes, of blew and unwatred 
chamlet, and ware the same in Rome, having foure or fyue seruandes 
sd, upon hym, and at cumyng out of Rome, he had the 
Popes blessyng, and Cardinal Moronus toulde hym, that he was 
enformed, the Quene woulde tourne shortelie to the Catholike faythe ; 


- he came frome Rome on horsebacke, wt a Priest and one man, the 


weh seruande beeing a Scholer was of Volster, and went thorowe 
wt hym, but the Preest returned shortelie to Rome, At Augusta 
he aye ye other seruande, where he was pn of the Car- 
dinal of Augusta for a seuen nyght space, at his cumyng to Anw. 

he spake we D. Clement,* lait fecha. liven that he rat somapetinaion 
receave th’archebisshoppricke of Armagh, but what D. Clement 
sayde to hym agayne he doth not wel remember, ffrome Anwarpe, he 
went (to) Lovayne, and there sent for the Doctors of Lovayne and 
made them a Banket, syttinge wt them in his Archebisshopperickes ap- 
parel of blew chamlet, the wehe Apparel he did not weare in any other 
place, syns he came frome Rome. he came to Dover by a strarie 
wynde, in a shippe of Irelande, that shouldehaue gone streight to 
Irelande, and so beeing arryved in Englande, he were unknowen, 


. and at Rochester he founde an Irishe boye yng,whome he tacke 


wt hym to London, and there lodged at the Cu in Brode 
streete in October last, where he taried not past three daies, and at 
his beeing in London, he went to Powles churche, and there walked, 
but had no talke wt any man, and so to Westm church, to see the 
monuments there, and frome thence he came to Westm haul, the 
same tyme that he harde saie, Bonner was arrayned, but he did not 
see hym, neyther can he tel what he was that toulde hym soe. Beeing 
_ noe Wh) e at — Xe if ~ _ wares a pect ae 
sho of Armagh, saythe, he woulde haue u : 
Becing asked whet fog ss haue done, if hy tor pho itive he 
answereth, that he woulde haue gone to Lovayne to his tracke agayne, 
as beeing discharged of his obedience, whereunto he taketh hymselfe 
to be bownde in conscience. 1 HH! 

* Also he sayth that Goldewel and he dyned and talked 

dyverse tymes, and at one tyme this examinate harde that a ffrenche- 
man of the 0 Palace shoulde reaporte, that the ffrenchmen had 
entred and invaded Englande, the wehe talke Goldewel dowted to 





* John Clement, educated at. Oxford, Tutor to the children: of 
Thomas Moore; in the reign of Edward VI., he. being then one of the 


College of Physicians at London, he left his native country for religion’s 


returned in the time of Queen Mary, but: leaving England 
after the sccesion of Bilzabeth, he retired ear us 
wy i, 
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be trew, and thereapon they sent to the Palace’to enquire the cer- 
teyntie, and then after, the frenshe man denyed it, and so they 
fownde it untreu.” : 

‘* Wheare as I was asketh, whether the Religious man or mesanger 
haue send anny letter wt me for to receaue anny money in anny 
place, | was not remembered, that he haue send a letter to the Ree- 
tour of the colledg of his Religion in Paris, that if [1] should goe zt 
way I should receave 80 crownes send thether from the pore to 
send to ye sayd mesanger to Ireland, but I passed not ny aris, and 
yet I receamed ye said 80 at Rome, for yei were ye 80 that I sayd I 
laue receaued from ye pope wt ye 20 and 100 crownes duryng my 
byeng there. Also wher I answhered that if {I} should not be 
receaued by the chapter of Ardamagha,'I should goe to duel at 
Lovayn, L was not than remembred that I haue asked lyve of ye p 
(whan I was commanded under payn of cursyng to take yt Arch- 
busheprike,) for to enter to Religion whan I should thynk it gode, 
which lyue it is like he should grant in case,l were not receaued ther, 
and to Religion in Lovayn or other [EH] should enter hauyng 
that lyve. Also where I sayd that ye Cardinal did name that mesan- 
wer in his lr send to Ireland (pater reverende,) my remembrance 
fayled, for ye lr was written in Italian thong, and the wordes 
that L meaned. was (nosa reuontia,) in Italian wer written also ye 
letteres that ye sayd mesanger have wt me to his and to 
ye Cardinal, whe I could not then understand , but as he 
did deelare to me wheter I did declare them wholye or not, The 
sayd messanger ag Thomas Motham whom I sayd that he was 
present, whan the sayd mesanger did command me in all auctho- 
ritee that he could (that were his wordes as | remember) for to goe 
to Rome, | am not sare whether he hard ye sayd mesanger so speak- 
ne, but as I thynk he was at least abouthe, or. nye in ye place before 
and afther me, he have send diwers wt his letteres a as on Wil- 
liam an wt Atop yp EO, Brien Tayg Richiblican or Kiblican, 
also Domigha fr Rikard, Creun Diermvid Mady, Richard Ardur 
(or 80) Moris Derby, (of ye which som wer hansomly learned ; also 
beyound seas, whose names I did not so remebr byeng asked befor 
of ye right honorabl Mr Secretary Cicell;) with many others of 
diuers partes of Ireland; of ye which aforenamed thrye or foure 
had of ye pope exhebition for yemself and theyr servants, (as also ye 
thry bushopes that were at the Conceyl of Trent,) as.1 had, excepte 
that besyde the two servantes that I had at the pops expense, | had 
also for ye space of abouth ij or iij monthes.som tyme ij, & somtyme 
i}, poore seholers byeng content. onely wt-som meatt..& drynk. 
What I haue learned at ye Emperour Charles and other gode mens 
charges and cost, I have bestoued it to my pom owen: for ye t 


be now unto aliiightie God and to her gracious highnes-for. m 
reuarde, byeng heir in such pouertie ( e diuers my mao wa 
sekoes) that L ean nother day nother nyght-ehange apparel, h 
nother-of my self, nother of anny bedy one pepy to caus the broken 
sherth that is on my bak to be ones washed, whos incommoditee 
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honestie will not hane it declared, besyde the miserie of cold, & stich 
others without ane or corivenient hose. If it were [her ?] gracious 
and merciful! plersur for to suffer me to go teach yought in ye artes 
& som boukes of maners, I should doc it for noght, as hitherto I 
have don, never askytig or receavyng a peny of the church or Eccte- 
siastioal benefice duryng my lyfe, which f pray, (for the good Lordes 
sake) that som merciful! harth motuve or speak unto her mercifall 
Maiestee, whom ye almyghtie Lorde preserue now and ever.” 


To this may be appended the following additional examina- 
tion, apparently taken im 1567, before Sir William Cecil, in 
whose atitograph it is preserved :— 

« A frear, ye B of Downé,* cam to Creagh abowt atigust, 1566: he 
went to Shan Oneyle, being in an Tland called nish darell+ in com- 
pany wt the B of Downe, and dyned wt Shan uppon a Wednesday, 
wt whom was EP ohn poe ja 

“he asked of Shan whyther he’ had receatéd ye copy of a Ire from 
ye Pope and reqred his favor, wch Shan offred to hym. 

“The sayd Shan was then redy to goo wt power Pers (Sir 
William Piers), and willed this examynat to subscribe a lre by which 
the frears of Knockfergus wer willed to depart from Knockfergus, or 
ells they shuld be spoyled, 

‘he sayth yt Shane told hym yt if he shuld goo wt powre ageynst 
Knoekfergus, then if they wold not depart Hey shuld repent, an 
after this Shane made the th ‘ 
“he sayth yt ye next sondey followyng Shan Oneyle cam to Armagh 
wher this examynat preched afor Shan and Tyrlogh Lenogh and 
Hugh Odonell. 

« At an other tyme, when Shan had madé a jornayé into O'Donell’s 
(country 7] and had hanged a prest, this examynat went to Donda- 
vall to Shan, who required absolucion of hym; but this examynat 
cold not absolve hym, for yt it belonged to ye aucthorite of ye pope, 
‘‘ At another tyme Shan cam to aw to bury his brother, wher 
this examynat was ; Shan O’Neyle told hym he shuld be well used, 
and hane his chirch as honorably as ever archbish. had. This 
examynat sayth yt an Irish man whom he had séne wth Shan in 
howshold told hym yt he was sent into Monster to John Me an Erle 
for to ayde Shan, but ye pty cold not gett into Monster because’ 
L.. Depute was at Lymeryck, be sayth yt he hard Shan reost #t he 
trusted to have faver of , of Desmond.” 


Creagh, who was the author of many learned works, died a 
prisoner in the Tower of London in 1585. The faet of Shane 





= mt Ashe son of Nini! Conallagh, after the death of 
Shane, or John, styled, O*Neill. 
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O'Neill having procured the Bishopric of Down for his bro- 
ther has first been brought to light by Mr. Shirley, and some 
of the documents in the volume before us disclose new facts 
connected with the history of the Northern dynasts. 

At the first introduction of the Reformation into Ireland 
many of the principal native Chiefs were favorable to its exten- 
sion, and their inclination to form friendly relations with the 
English crown was manifested by their acceptance of patents 
of nobility and adoption of Enghsh customs. The mercenary 
officials who conducted the government of Ireland at the 
period, foreseeing that the destruction of their own importance 
would be the consequence of the general pacification of the 
country, early devised measures for rendermg the Reformed 
religion. re oon to the natives. The principal dignities in 
the Church were filled with low Pda of the English 
courtiers, whose language the Irish were unable to comprehend, 
and whose conduct has been heavily censured even by their 
own most unscrupulous partizanus. No attempt was made to 
address the natives in the Irish tongue, or to circulate the 
Scriptures in the language of the country, while the extensive 
spoliation of ecclesiastical property contributed to render the 
movement still more obnoxious. ‘In Ireland,” says a learned 
Protestant writer, “the Reformation would have been more 
ig called the confiscation. There is at this moment scarcely 
an 


rsh. nobleman, inheriting an ancient property, who does 
not owe the bulk of it to the confiscated lands of the 
Church.—And what was the consequence? The accounts 
given (in the extant Episcopal visitation returns) of the 
spiritual destitution of the Imsh parishes, and of the miser- 
able poverty of the Irish clergy m the two centuries which 
followed the Reformation, are truly marvellous: churches 
ruined, glebe lands violently seized, the clergy without houses, 
their lives threatened by the landowners, lest they should per- 
chance reside, although without houses, and thus recover the 
spoliated property, or prevent further encroachments; such 
was the state of the Irsh Church in the time of Bramhall.” 
No measures appear to have been left untried by the English 
officials to estrange the Irish from the Reformed Church, and 
to excite them to revolts, the forfeitures consequent on which 
were usually devoted to the aggrandisement of those mer- 
cenary hireli In the mean time.the Catholic princes 
of Europe found it their mterest to stir up dissensions among 
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the Irish, who were led to suppose that the attempts made to 
wound England through Ireland were the results of religious 
sympathy. The friars and priests became the trusted agents 
and emissaries of the Irish Chiefs, to whom they were natu+ 
rally endeated by a community of country, langnage, and 
religion; a complete change also took place in the policy of the 
Roman Court, and from the time when England cast off their 
supremacy, the Popes became the partizans of the native Trish 
whom they had before treated so superciliously. All these points 
remain to be fully investigated and fairly brought forward by 
the future ecclesiastical historian. 

It is much to be regretted that we possess no history of the 
Roman Catholie Church in Ireland from the time of the Re- 
formation. This branch of inquiry has been hitherto so totally 
neglected that there is not yet extant even a complete catalogue 
of the dignitaries of that Church during the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries. That important documents 
on the subject must exist, cannot admit of a reasonable dowbt, 
and we trust that writers will be found to emulate the 
labors of the author of the “ Hibernia Dominicana,” who has 
left us a large and valuable volume on the history of a single 
Irish religious order. Mooney’s manuseript history of the Insh 
Franciscans, if properly edited and continued, would form a 
valuable acquisition to the history of the Trish Roman Catholics. 
The veracity of such writers as Roth, O’Sullivan, and Bruodin has 
been so frequently impugned of late that it is fo be wished that re- 
searches should be made among contemporary state papers 
to ascertain how far their ansupported testimony is entitled to 
implicit credit. A new edition of Dr. John Lynch’s “ Alithi- 
nologia,” enlarged from manuscript and printed sources is also 
much to be desired. In a notice of works on our ecclesiastical 
affairs, the excellent History of the Presbyterian Church in Tre- 
land, by the late Dr. J. 8. Reid, and Dr. Oliver’s collections 
for a history of the Irish Jesuits, should not be overlooked. 

It is to be hoped that the various epochs of the history of 
the Irish Chureh will soon engage the attention of those who 
should be most interested in the subject; and that steps will be 
taken for placing beyoud the reach of future danger those vener- 
able monuments of our ecclesiastical history which are at present 
co ish Biblical Ma and inaccessible. collation of the 

rish Biblical Manuscripts is, we understand, contemplated 
by two Fellows of the Dublin University, to whom our literature 
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is already much indebted, Dr. J. H, Todd’s researches among 
the Trish manuscripts in English collections show how much 
remains to be done in this department ; while the important 
facts brought to. light by the Rev. Charles Graves, in his 
elaborate collations of the more ancient Hiberno-Celtic docu- 
ments, lead us to anticipate that “ those powers of keen analysis 
and severe induction which have torn the veil from the myste- 
ries of the Ogham’ will, ere long, be employed in elucidating 
our early ecclesiastical monuments. ‘These indications, toge- 
ther with Dr. Reeves’s recent analysis of the Biblical writings 
of Maelbrigid, and his present labors with regard to the life 
of St. Columba, enable us to presage that before the close of 
the present generation we shall have received valuable and 
copious additions to oir published materials for the History of 
the ancient Irish Church. * © = ~ 

Mr. Shirley is already favorably known to us as author of 
the “ Account of Farney,” our most valuable local history yet 
ese. with the sole exception of the Ordnance Memoir on 

ndonderry ; his present work gives him another claim to 
the res of all students of our literature, and we. trust that 
he will not fail to give to the public the result of his 
further researches among the Irish State Papers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 











